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them 5 f Was continued in his Se and re- | 
Exuits ere ſent m_ 
(% The ſeaſon being already advanced, Qufativs had 
ken up his winter- quarters in Phocis and Locris, when 
thilip ſent a herald to him, to defire an interview. 
uintius complied very readily, betauſe he did not know 
25 Had been reſolved upon at Rome with regard to him- 
ſelf; and that a conference would give him the liberty, 
either to continue the war, in caſe he ſhould be continued 
the command; or diſpoſe matters ſo as to bring about a 
peace, if a kueche were appointed him. The time and 
Place being agreed upon, both parties met. Philip was at- 
tended by ſeveral Macedonian noblemen, and Cycliadus, 
one of the chief of the Achæans, whom that people had 
aniſhed a little before. The Roman general was accom- 
panied by Amynander king of Athamania, and. by all the 
deputies of the allies, After ſome diſputes with regard to 
the ceremonial, Quintius made his propoſals, and every one 
of the allies their demands. Philip anſwered them, and as 
be began to inveigh againſt the AÆAtolians, Phineas their ma- 
Siſtrate, interrupted him in theſe words: We are not 
<* met here merely about words; our bufineſs is, either 
<< to conquer ſword in hand, or to ſubmit to the moſt pow- 
<6 erful. A blind man may ſee that, replied Philip. 
ce ridiculing Phineas whoſe ſight was bad.“ Philip * was 
very fond of jeſts, and could not refrain from them, even 


In treating the moſt ſerious affairs 3 1 4 behaviour youy' un- 
becoming in a prince. : 


This firft interview being ſpent in conteſts, they. met 
again the next. day. Philip came very late to' the place of 
meeting, which it was believed he did purpoſely, in order 
that the Ætolians and Achæans might not have time ſuff- 
cient for ang him. He had a om. unter with 
5 Quintivs, 


(2) Liv. 1. 32.1 n. 32—37 . Folyb. L 17. p. 74—753. 
Plat. in Flamin. p. 371. 


* 


*. 


* Erat dicacior natura quam regem decet, ct ve iater —Y 
quidem rifu ſatis tempctans. Liv. 8 


he might offer with regard to peace, if he did not engage 


OE 
>< 


ALBXANDER» Seng br 1 


Quintius, who having acquainted the confederates with his | 


propoſals, not one approved them; and they were upon the 
point of braking off the conference, hed PR defired 


* 


meeting, ks Kats; intreated 1 a the allies not 
to oppoſe a peace; promiſing, either to agree to it on the, 
conditions which he bimſelf ſhould preſcribe, or accept of 
ſuch as the ſenate might require. They could not refuſe {a 
reaſonable a demand ; and accordingly a truce was agreed, 


but on condition, that his troops ſhould immediately leave 
| Phocis and Locris. After is, the ſeveral parties ſent am- 


baſſadors to Rome. 

Being arrived there, thoſe of the allies were heard firſt. 
They inveighed heavily againft Philip upon ſeveral accounts ; 
but they endeavoured particularly to prove, by the ſitua- 
tion of the places, that in caſe he ſhould continue poſſeſſed 


of Demetrias in Theſſaly, Chalcis in Eubœa, and Corinth 


in Achaia, (cities which he himſelf juſtly, though inſo- 
lently, calls the ſhackles of Greece) it would be impoſfible 
for that country to enjoy its liberty. The king's ambaſſa- 
dors were afterwards called in. As they opened with a ſub- 
ject that would bave ſpun to a great length, they were in- 
terrupted, and aſked at once, whether they would give vp 


the three cities in queſtion ? ? Having anſwered, that no or 


ders or inſtructions had been given them on that head, they 


were ſent back, without being gratified i in a fingle demand. 


It was left to the option of Quintius, either to conclude a 
peace, or carry on the war. By this he perceived that the 
{enate would not be diſſatisfied at the latter; and he him- 


ſelf was much better pleaſed. to put an end to the war by a 
victory, than by a treaty of peace, He therefore would 


not agree to an interview with Philip ; and ſent to acquaint: 
him, that hereafter he would never agree to any propoſals 


by way of preliminary entirely to quit Greece. 


B 2 | Philip 
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(e) Philip was now firmly reſolved to make the neceſſary | 


e. of war. As it would be difficult for him to 
preſerve the Cities of Achæa, through their great diſtance 
from his hereditary dominions, he delivered up Argos to 
Nabis tyrant of Sparta, but only as a truſt, which he was 
to ſurrender back to him, in caſe he ſhould be victorious in 
this war ; but, if things ſhould fall out otherwiſe, he then 
was to poſſeſs it as his own, The tyrant accepting the con- 


ditions, was brought in the night into the city. Imme- 


diately the houſes and poſſeſſion of ſuch of the chiefs as 
had fled were plundered 3 and thoſe who ſtaid behind were 


robbed of all their gold and filver, and taxed in very heavy 


fums. Thoſe who gave their money readily and chearfully 
were not moleſted ; but ſuch as were either ſuſpected to 
conceal their riches, or diſcovered only part of them, were 
cruelly whipped with rods like ſo many ſlaves, and treated 
with the utmoſt indignity. Nabis, having ſummoned the 
aſſembly, the firſt decree he enacted was for aboliſhing of 
debts ; and the ſecond, for dividing the lands equally among 
the citizens. This is the double bait generally hung out, to 
win the affections of the common people „ and 1 Lions 
them againſt the rich. | 

he tyrant ſoon forgot from whom, and on what con- 


dition, he held the city. He ſent ambaſſadors to Quintius 


and to Attalus, to acquaint them that he was maſter 
of Argos, and to invite them to an Interview, in which he 
hoped that they would agree without difficulty, to ſach 
conditions of a treaty as he was deſirous of concluding with 


them. His propoſal was accepted : in conſequence of which 


the pro-conſy! and the king had an interview with him near 
Argos ; a ftep which ſeemed very unbecoming both. In 
this meeting the Romans inſiſted that Nabis ſhould furniſh 
them with troops, and diſcontinue the war with the Achæ- 


ans. The tyrant agreed to the firſt article, but would con- 
ſent only to a four months truce with the Achæans. The 


treaty was concluded on thoſe conditions, This alliance with 


od - © - ſuch 


(e) Liv, I. 3. n. 3840. Flut. in Flamin, p. 372. 


ee 
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ALEXANDER. gocoéſſort. 5 
75 a tyrant. As Nabis, fo infamous for his injultice an 

elty, reflects diſhonour on the Romans ; : but in wars 
ſoldiers think themſelves allowed. to take all advantages, at 
the « expence even of honour | and equity, 

Nabis, after putting 4 ſtrong garriſon into Argos, had 

lundered all the men, and diſpoſſeſſed them of all their 
riches: a little after he ſent his wife thither, to uſe the 
ladies in the ſame manner. Accordingly ſhe ſent for the 
women of the greateſt diſtinction, either ſeparately or in 
company; when, partly by civility, and partly by threats: 
the extorted from them at different times, not only all their 
gold, but alſo, their richeſt clothes, their moſt valuable 
moveables, and all their precious ſtones and jewels, | 

(d) When the ſpring was come, (far the incidents I have 
here related happened i in the winter) Quintius and Attalus 
reſolved; if poſlible, to ſecure the alliance of the Beeotians, 
which till then had been uncertain and wavering. In this 
View they went, with ſome ambaſſadors of the confederates, 
to Thebes, which was the capitol of the country, and the 
place where the common aſſembly met. They were fecretly 
favoured and ſupported by Antiphilus the chief magiſtrate« 
The Baotians thought at firſt that they had come without 
forces and unguarded : but, were greatly ſurprized when they 
faw Quintius followed by a conſiderable detachment of 
troops, whence they immediately judged, that things would 
be carried on in an arbitrary manner in the aſſembly, | It 
was fummoned to meet on the morrow. However, they 
concealed their grief and ſürprize; and indeed it would have 
been of no uſe, and even dangerous to have diſcovered 
them. 

Attaldis ſpoke firs, and expetis ted off che ſervices which 
Kis anceſtors and himſelf had done all Greece, and the re- 
public of the Bœotians in particular. Being basptz away 
by his zeal for the Romans, and ſpeaking with greater ve- 
 hemence chan faited his age, he fell down in the midſt of 


Nis fpeech, arid ſeemed half dead, ſo that they were forced 


57 


(4) Liv, I. 317 n. 1, "em | 
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4 to catry him out of the aſſembly, which interrupted their 


deliberations for ſome time. Ariſthenes, captain-general of 
the Achæans, ſpoke next; and after him Quintius, who 
did not ſpeak much; and laid greater ſtreſs on the fidelity of 
the Romans, than on their power or arms. Afterwards the 
votes were taken, when an alliance with the Romans was 
unanimouſly reſolved upon no one daring to oppoſe, or ſpeak. 
againſt it, 

As Attalus's diforder did not ſeem dangerous, Quintius 


left him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; highly ſatisfied 


with the double alliance he had concluded with the Achzans 
and Bœotians, which entirely ſecured him behind, and gave 


him an opportunity of employing his whole attention and 


efforts on the ſide of Macedonia. 
(e) As ſoon as Attalus had recovered a little Sa he 
was carried to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after, aged 


| threeſcore and twelve years, of which he had reigned forty- 


four. Polybius obſerves, that Attalus did not imitate moſt 
great men, to whom great riches are generally the occaſion 
of plunging into vices and irregularities of every kind. 
His generous and magnificent uſe of riches, directed and 
tempered by prudence, gave him an opportunity of en- 
larging his dominions, and of adorning himſelf with the 
title of king. He imagined he was rich only, that he might 
do good to others; and thought that he put out his money 
at a high and very lawful intereſt, in expending it in acts of 
bounty, and in purchaſing friends. He governed his ſubjects 
with the ſtricteſt juſtice, and always obſerved his engagements 
inviolably with his allies. He was a generous friend, a ten- 
der husband, an affectionate father; and perfectly diſcharged 
all the duties of a king and of a private man. He left four 
ſons, Eumenes, Attalus, Phileteres and Athensus, of whom 
we ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak in the ſequel, 


( / ) The armies on both ſides had ſet out upon cheir march, 
in 


5 


(e) Liv. lib. 33 n. 271. Polyb. in "ER p. 101, 102. 


J) Polyb. 1. 17. p. 754—762. Liv. 1, 33. n. 3, 11. 
Plut. in amis. p. 372, 373 2 c. 4 
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in order to terminate the war by a battle. The forces Were 


pretty equal on both ſides, and each conſiſted of abou twen- 


ty- five or twenty-fix thouſand men. Quintius advanced into 
Theſſaly, where he was informed the enemy were alſo arri- 
ved; but being unable to diſcover exactly the place where 
they were encamped, he commanded his ſoldiers to cut ſtakes, 
in order to make uſe of them upon occaſion. 

Here Polybius and Livy, who frequently copy him „ ſhew 
the different manner in which the Greeks and Romans uſed 
the ſtakes with which they fortified their camp. Among 
the former, the beſt ſtakes were thoſe round whoſe trunk a 
greater number of branches were ſpread, which made them 
fo much the heavier ; beſides, as the arms of the Grecian 


ſoldiers were ſo ponderous that they could ſcarce carry them, 


they conſequently could not eaſily carry ſtakes at the ſame 
time, Now the Romans did not leave above three, or at 
moſt four branches to each ſtake they cut, and all of them 


on the ſame fide, In this manner the ſoldier was able to 


carry two or three of them, when tied together, and eſpe= 
cially as he was not incommoded with his arms ; his buckler 


being thrown over his ſhoulder, and having als two or 


three javelins in his hand. 
Farther, the latter kind of ſtakes do much greater ſer- 
vice. Thoſe of the Greeks might very eaſily be pulled up. 


As this ſtake, whoſe trunk was large, was ſingle and de- 


tached from the reſt; and beſides, as the branches of it 
were ſtrong and many in number; two or three ſoldiers 
could eaſily pull it out, and by that means open a way to 


enter the camp z not to mention that all the ſtakes near 17 


muſt neceſſarily have been looſened, becauſe their branches 
were too ſhort to interweave one with the other. But it 
was not ſo with the ſtakes cut by the Romans; their. 


branches being fo cloſely interwoven, that it was ſcarce | 


poſſible to diſcover the take to which they belonged. Nor 
could any man pull up thoſe takes by thruſting his hand 
into the branches, which were ſo cloſely entwined that no 
yacant place was left ; beſides which all the ends of them 


were ſharp- pointed. But though any hold could have been 
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laid on chem, yet the foot could not eaſily be removed for : 


two reaſons ; firſt, becauſe it was drove ſo deep into the 
ground that there was no moving it ; and ſecondly, becauſe 


the branches were ſo cloſely 33 that it was im poſ- 


fible to pull up one without forcing away ſeveral others at 


the ſame time. Though two or three men put their whole 


ſtrength to them, it was impoſſible for them to force the 
Nakes away. And yet, whenever by ſhaking and moving 
them about, they at laſt were forced out of their places i 


ill the opening made in that manner was almoſt impercep- 


tible. Thus theſe kinds of ſtakes were preferable, on 
three accounts, to thoſe of the Greeks : they were to be 
had every where; could be carried with eaſe, and were a 
yery ftrong paliſade to a camp. 

Theſe ſort of digreſſions, made by fo great a maſter as 
Polybius, which turn on the uſages and practice of war, 


commonly pleaſe perſons of the military profeſſion, to whom 


they may furniſh uſeful hints, and in my opinion I ought 
to negle& nothing that may conduce to the public utility, 
After the general had taken the precautions above men- 
tioned, he marched out at the head of all his forces. Af- 
ter a few ſkirmiſhes, in which the Ætolian cavalry ſigna- 


lized themſelves, and were alway victorious, the two ar- 
mies halted near Scotuſſa. Exceeding heavy rains, attended 


with thunder, having fallen the night before, the next day 


. was ſo cloudy and dark, that a man could ſcarce ſee two paces 


before him. Philip then detached a body of troops, com- 
manding them to ſeize upon the ſummit of the hills called 
Cynoſcephale, which ſeparated his camp from that of the 
Romans, Quintius alſo detached ten ſquadrons of horfe, 
and about a thouſand light-armed troops to reconnoitre the 
enemy; and at the ſame time, directed them in the ſtrong- 


eſt terms to beware of ambuſcades, as the weather was is 
very gloomy. This detachment met that of the Macedo« 
nians which had ſeized the eminences. At firſt, both par- 
ties were a little ſurprized at meeting, and afterwards be- 


gan to ſkirmiſh, Each party ſent advice to the general of 


what was doing. The Romany, being ndt very able to op- : 


ALEX AND EN. Sicceflorss 9 

Þoſe the enemy, diſpatched a courier to deſire a reinforce - 
ment. Quintius immediately ſent Archedamus and Eupo- 
lemus, both ZEtolians ; and with them two tribunes, each 
of whom commanded a ieee men, with five hundred 
horſe, which joining the former, ſoon changed the face of 
the engagement. The Macedonians behaved valiantly 
enough; but being oppreſſed with the weight of their arms, 
they fled to the hills, and from 0 ſent to the king for 
ſuc cour. | 
Philip, who had detached a party of his ſoldiers for. forages M 
being informed of the danger his firſt troops were in, and 
the ſky beginning to clear up, diſpatched Heraclides, who 
commanded the Theſſalian cavalry, Leo who commanded 
that of Macedonia, and Athenagoras, under whom were 
all the hired ſoldiers, thoſe of Thrace excepted, When 
this reinforcement Joined the firſt detachment, the courage 
of the Macedonians revived, and they returned to the 
charge, and drove the Romans from the hills, They even by 
would have gained a compleat victory, had it not been for 
the reſiſtance made by the ZEtolian cavalry, who fought 
with aftoniſhing courage and intrepidity. Theſe were the 
beſt ſoldiers among the Greeks, and were particularly fa- 
mous for skirmiſhes and fingle combats, Theſe ſo well 
fuſtained the impetuous charge of the Macedonians, that 
had it not been for their bravery, the Romans would have 
I been repulſed into the valley. At ſome diſtance from the 
enemy, they took breach a little, and afterwards returned 
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b to the fight. 

f Couriers came every moment to i Philip, that the 

N Romans were terrified and fled, and that the time was come 

1 for defeating them entirely. Philip was not pleaſed either 
Vith the place or the weather, but could not refuſe himſelf 

2 either to the repeated ſhouts or intreaties of his ſoldiers, = 1 
A who beſought him to lead them on to battle; and according» | 
7 Iy he marched them out of his bench The pro- = 
* conſul! did the ſame, and drew up his ſoldiers in order of 

f battle. 
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wig to determine their fate, animated their troops 
moſt affecting motives. Philip repreſented to his ſoldiers, 


the Perfags, Bactrians, Indians; in a word, all Aſia 2 


the whole eaſt ſubdued by their victorious arms; adding, 
that they ought to behave with the greater courage, as they, 
now were to fight, not for ſovereignty. but for liberty, which, 


to valiant minds, is more dear and valuable than the empire 


of the univerſe. As to the proconſul, he put his ſoldiers 


in mind of the victories they had ſo lately gained: on one 


Ele, Sicily and Carthage: on the other, Italy and Spain, 
ſubdued by the Romans; and to ſay all in a word, Hanni- 
bal, the great Hannibal, certainly equal if not ſuperior to 
Alexander, driven out of Italy by their triumphant arms 3 
and, which ought to rouze their courage the more, Philip, 
whom they now were going to engage, defeated were chan 
once, and obliged to fly | before them, 

Fired & by theſe ſpeeches, the ſoldiers who, on one. gie, 


called themſelves victors of the Eaſt; and on the other, 
' conquerors of the Weſt ; the former, Fred with the glori- 


ous atchievements of their anceſtors ; - and the latter, proud 
of the trophies and the victories they had fo lately gained, 
prepared on each fide for battle. Flamininus, having com- 
manded the right wing not to move from its poſt, placed the 
elephants in the front of this wing; and marching with an 
haughty and intrepid air, led on the left wing againſt the 
enemy in perſon. And now the skirmiſhers ſeeing themſelves 
ſapported by the legions, return to the charge and begin the 
attack, | 

Philip, with his light- armed troops, and the right wing 
of his phalanx, haſtens towards the mountains; command- 


ing Nicanor to march the reſt of the army immediately af- 
ter 


* His adhortationibus u- bellum, alii majorum ſuorum 


trinque concitati milites, præ- antiquam et obſoletam glori- 


lio concurrunt, alteri Orien- am, alii virentem recentibug 


tis, alteri Occidentis imperio experimentis virtutis florems 
gleriantes, ferenteſque in Fuſtin. 


The 13 on each ſide, in this inſtant which N 8 ö 
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ALEXANDER" Succeſſors. 1t 
ter him. When he approached the Roman camp, and found 
his light · armed troops engaged, he was exceedingly pleaſed 
at the fight. However, not long after ſeeing them give 


way, and in exceeding want of ſupport, he was obliged to 


ſuſtain them, and engage in a general battle; though the 


greateſt part of his phalanx was ſtill upon their march to- 


wards the hills where he then was. In the mean time he 
receives ſuch of his troops as had been repulſed; poſts them, 
whether horſe or foot, on his right wing; and commands 


the light. armed ſoldiers and the phalanx to double their files, 


and to keep their ranks cloſe on the right. 


This being done, as the Romans were near, he e 
the phalanx to march towards them with their pikes pre- 


| ſented, and the light- armed to extend beyond them on the 


right and left. Qaintius had alſo, at the fame time re- 
ceived into his intervals thoſe who had begun the fight, and 
he charged the Macedonians. The onſet being begun, each 
fide ſent up the moſt dreadful cries. Philip's right wing 
had viſibly all the advantage, for, charging impetuouſly 
from thoſe hills with his phalanx on the Romans, the latter 
could not ſuſtain the ſhock of troops fo well cloſed and co- 


yered with their ſhields, and an impenetrable front of pikes, 


The Romans were obliged to give way. 
But it was different with regard to Philip's left wing, 
which was but juſt arrived. As its ranks were broke and 


| ſeparated by the hillocks.and uneven ground; Quintius flew 


to his right wing, and charged vigorouſly the left wing of 
the Macedonians ; perſuaded that if he could but break it 
and put it in diſorder, it would draw after it the other wing, 
although victorious. The event anſwered his expectation. 
As this wing, on account of the unevenneſs and ruggedneſs 
of che ground, could not keep in the form of a phalanx ; 
nor double its ranks to give depth to that order of battle, 
in which its whole ſtrength conſiſts, it was entirely defeated. 
On this occaſion a tribune, who had not above twenty 
companies under him, made a movement that contributed 
very much to the victory. Obſerving that Philip, who was 
a a great diſtance from the reſt of the amy, charged {ft 
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12 The His TONY of | 
left wing of the Romans with vigour; he leaves the Aght 5 
where he was, (it not being in want of ſupport) and confis 
dering the preſent diſpoſition of the armies, conſulting only 
his own reaſon, he marches towards the phalanx of the ene- 
my's right wing, and charges them in the rear with all his 
troops. The phalanx, on account of the prodigious length 
of the pikes, and the cloſeneſs of its ranks, cannot face 
about to the rear, nor fight man to man. The tribune 
breaks into it, killing all before him as he advanced; and 
the Macedonians not being able to defend themſelves, throw 
down their arms, and fly, What increaſed the ſlaughter 
was, that the Romans who had given way, having rallied, 
were returned to attack the 1 in front at the ame 
time. 

Philip, judging at firſt of the reſt of the battle, from the 
advantage he had obtained in his wing, aſſured himſelf of a 
compleat victory. But when he ſaw his ſoldiers throw down 
their arms, and the Romans pouring upon them from be- 
hind ; he drew off with a body of troops to ſome diſtance 
from the field of battle, and from thence took a ſurvey of 
the whole engagement; but perceiving that the Romans who | 

; purſued his left wing, extended almoſt to the ſummit of the 
mountains, he got together all the Thracians and Macedo- 
nians he could aſſemble, and endeavoured to ſave himſelf by 
fight. 

After the battle, i in every part of which, victory had 
declared for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, where 
he halted, to wait for thoſe who had eſcaped the defeat. 
He had been ſo prudent, as to ſend orders to Larifla, to burn 
all his papers, that the Romans might not have an oppor- 
tunity of diſtreſſing any of his friends. The Romans pur- 
ſued for ſome time thoſe who fled. The ZEtolians were 
accuſed 'of having occafioned Philip's eſcape. For they 
amuſed themſelves in plundering his camp, whilſt the Ro- 
mans were employed in purſuing the enemy ; ſo that when 

they returned, they found almoſt nothing in it. They re- 
proached them at furt on that account, and afterwards quar- 

relled 
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* | relled outright, each fide loading the other with the grolſet 

33 inſults, On the morrow, after having got together th pri- 
foners, and the reſt of the ſpoils, they marched towards 
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g Lariſſa. The Romans loſt about ſeven hundred mer in this 
5 battle, and the Macedonians thirteen thouſand, whereof 
yp eight thouſand died in the field, and five th6uſfand were ta- 
ken priſoners, Thus ended the battle of Cynoſcephale. 
4 The Etollans had certainly ſignalized themſelves in this 
: battle, and contributed very much to the victory: but ther ; 
; they were ſo vain, or rather inſolent, as to aſcribe the ſuc- 1 
F _ ceſs of it entirely to themſelves ; declaring without reſerve Ss 
a or modeſty, that they were far better ſoldiers than the Ro- fl | 
, mans; and ſpread this report throughout all Greece. Qein- 1 
< tius, who was already offended at them, for their greedy . 1 
| impatience in ſeizing the plunder without waiting for the | | 
E Romans, was till more enraged at them for their inſolent | 1 
a reports in regard to their ſuperior valour. From that time | f | 
n | He behaved with great coldneſs towards them, and never | 
— informed them of any thing relating to public aﬀaits; af- ' 
e fecting to humble their pride on all occaſions. | 
f Theſe reports ſeem to have made too ſtrong an dio on "1 
10 on Quintius, who ought, in prudence, to have acted with 
16 more tenderneſs and caution, in regard to allies ſo uſeful to 
*. the Romans; for by thus alienating their affection, he paved 
Yy the way, at a diſtance, for that open defection, to which 
7 the reſentment of the ZEtolians afterwards carried them, 
d But had he diſſembled wiſely; had he ſhut his eyes and 
95 ears to many things; and appeared ſometimes ignorant of 
a what the ÆEtolians might ſay or do improperly, he miglit 
1 perhaps have remedied every thing. 
Some days after the battle, Philip ſent ambaſſadors ta 
my Flamininus, who was at Lariſſa, upon pretence of defiring 
in a truce, for burying the dead; but, in reality, to obtain 
mY an interview with him. The vrotordful agreed to both re- 
© | queſts; and was fo polite, as to bid the meſſenger tell the. 
ny” king, That be deſired bim not to aeſpond. The Atolians 
_ were highly offended at this meſſage. As theſe people were 
n not well acquainted with the character of the Romans, and. 
5 | 1 of theirs from their oπw]n; they imagined that Pla- | 
led Ver. X. Q mnt 
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minius would not have appeared favourable to Philip, if the 
latter had not corrupted him by bribes; and they were not 
aſhamed to ſpread ſuch reports among the allies. 


The Roman general ſet out, with the confederates, for 


the entrance to Tempe, which was the appointed rendez- 
vouz. He aſſembled them before the king arrived, to 


A 


uire what they thought of the conditions of peace, 
nandrus, king of Athamania, who ſpoke in the name 
e reſt, ſaid, that ſuch a treaty ought to be concluded, 

might enable Greece to preſerve 2 and liberty, even 
the abſence of the Romans. 

Alexander the ÆEtolian ſpoke next, and Gd: That if 


the proconſul imagined, that in concluding a peace with 
Philip, he ſhould procure a ſolid peace for the Romans, or 
laſting liberty for the Greeks, he was greatly miſtaken : that 
the only way to put an end to the Macedonian war, would 
be to drive Philip out of his kingdom; and that this might 


be very eaſily affected, provided he 3 take the advan- 


tage of the preſent occaſion. After corroborating what he 
had advanced with ſeveral reaſons, he fat down. 
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Quintius, addrefling himſelf to Alexander; You do 
not know, ſays he, either the character of the Ro- 
mans, my views, or the intereſt of Greece. It is not 
uſual with the Romans, after they haye engaged in war 


with a king, or other power, to ruin him entirely ; and of 


this Hannibal and the Carthaginians are a manifeſt proof, 
As to myſelf, I never intended to make an irreconcileable 
war againſt Philip; but was inclined to grant him a 
peace, whenever he ſhould yield to the conditions that 
ſhould be preſcribed him. Vou yourſelves, Ætolians, 
in the aſſemblies which are held for that purpoſe, never 
once mentioned depriving Philip of his kingdom. Should 
victory inipire us with ſuch a deſign? How ſhameful 
were ſuch ſentiments ? When an enemy attacks us in the 
field, it is our bufineſs to repel him with bravery and 
haughtineſs : but when he is fallen, it is the duty of the 
victor to ſhow moderation, gentleneſs and humanity. With 
regard to the Greeks, it is their intereſt, I confeſs, that 
the kingdom of Macedonia ſhould be leſs powerful than 
for- 
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et formerly; 3 but it no leſs concerns their welfare, that it 


ce ſhould not be entirely deſtroyed. That kingdom ſerves 
< as a barrier againſt the Thracians and Gauls “, who, 
«© were they not checked by it, would certainly fall heavy 
upon Greece, as they have frequently done before.“ 


Flamininus concluded with declaring, that his opinion, 
and that of the council were, that if Philip would promiſe 
to obſerve faithfully all the conditions which the allies had 
formerly preſcribed, that then a peace ſhould be granted 


him, after having conſulted the ſenate about it; and that 
the /Etolians might form whatever reſolutions they. pleaſed on 
this occaſion, Phineas, prætor of the /Etolians, having re- 
preſented in very ſtrong terms, that Philip, if he ſhould eſcape 
the preſent danger, would ſoon form new projects, and light 
up a freſh war: I ſhall take care of that, replied the 


proconſul; and ſhall take effectual methods to put it out 
of his power to undertake any thing againſt us.“ 


The next day, Philip arrived at the place appointed for 
the conference ; and three days after, the council being met 
again, he came into it, and ſpoke with ſo much prudence 
and wiſdom, as ſoftened the whole aſſembly. He declared 
that he would accept, and execute whatever conditions the 
Romans and the allies ſhould preſcribe ; and that with re- 


gard to every thing elſe, he would rely entirely on the diſ- 
eretion of the ſenate. Upon theſe words the whole council 


were ſilent. Only Phineas the ZEtolian ftarted ſome diffi- 
culties, which were al together 1 improper, and for that rea- 


ſon entirely diſregarded, 

But what prompted Flamininus to urge the Sie of 
the peace, was, his having advice, that Antiochus, at the 
head of an army, was marching out of Syria, in order to 


make an irruption into Europe. He apprehended, that 


Philip might think of putting his cities into a condition of 


defence, and thereby might gain time. Beſides, he was 
ſenfible that ſhould another conſul come in his ſtead, all the 


| Honour of that war would be aſcribed to him. | Theſe rea- 


fons prevailed with him to grant the king a four months 
C 2 truce ;_ 


* 4 preat nu 1 of Gauls bad ſettled in the countries ad- 
joining to Thrace, | 
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' truce ; pes he received four * hundred talents from 


him, ond took Demetrius his ſon, and ſome of his friends 
as hoſtages 3 and gave him permiffion to ſend to Rome, to 
receive ſuch farther conditions from the ſenate as they ſhould 
preſcribe. Matters being thus adjuſted, the parties ſepa- 
rated, after having mutually promiſed, that in caſe a Peace 
ſhould not be concluded, Flamininus ſhould return Philip the 
talents and the e This being done, the ſeveral par- 
ties concerned ſent deputations to Rome; ſome to ſollicit 


peace, and others to throw obſtacles in its way. 


(g) Whilſt theſe meaſures were concerting, to bring 
about a general peace; ſome expeditions, of little impor- 
tance, were undertaken in ſeveral places. Androſthenes, 
who commanded under the king at Corinth, had a conſidera- 
ble body of troops, conſiſting of above ſix thouſand men: 


He was defeated in a battle by Nicoſtratus, prætor of the 


Achæans, who came upon him unawares; and attacked 
him at a time when his troops were diſperſed up and down 


the plains, and plundering the country. The Acarnanians 


were divided in their ſentiments; ſome being for Philip, 
and others for the Romans. The latter had laid ſiege to 
Leucus. News being brought of the victory gained at Cy- 
noſcephale, the whole country ſubmitted to the conquerors. 
At the ſame time the Rhodians took Perea, a ſmall country 
in Caria, which, as they pretended, belonged to them, 
and had been unjuſtly taken from them by the Macedonians. 


Philip, on the other ſide, repulſed the Dardanians, who 


made an inroad into his Lingdom, to plunder it during the 
ill ſtate of his affairs. After this expedition, the king re- 
tired to Theſſalonica. 

(>) At Rome, the time for the election of conſuls being 
come, L. Furius Purpureo, and M. Claudius Marcellus 
were choſen, At the ſame time letters arrived from Quin- 


tius, containing the particulars of his victory over Philip. 
. They 

2 Liv. I. 33. n. 14— 19. (5) A. M. 3868. Ant, 
J. C. 196. Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. p. 793, 794. Liv. 


J. 33. n. 24, & 27-29. 
* Four bundred thouſand French crotuns. 


ALEXAND ER':-Succeflors.- | 17, 
They were firſt read before the Canby and afterwards to 
the people; and public prayers during five days were ordered, 
to thank the gods for the protection they had granted the 
Romany in the war againſt Philip, 

Some days after, ambaſſadors arrived to treat of the in- 
tended peace with the king of Macedonia; the affair was 
_ debated in the ſenate. Each of the ambaſſadors made long 
ſpeeches, according to his reſpective views and intereſts ; 
but at laſt the majority were for peace, The ſame affair, 
being brought before the people, Marcellus, who paſſionately 
deſired to command the armies in Greece, uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to break the treaty, but all to no purpoſe : 
for the people approved of Flamininus's propoſal, and rati- 
fied the conditions. Afterwards the ſenate appointed ten of 
the moſt illuſtrious citizens to go into Greece, in order for 
them to ſettle, in conjunction with Flamininus, the affairs of 
that country, and ſecure its liberties, In the ſame aſſembly 


the Achæans deſired to be received as allies of the people of 


Rome : but that affair meeting with ſome difficulties, it was 
referred to the ten commiſſioners, | 

A ſedition had broke out in Bœotia, between the parti- 
zans of Philip, and thoſe of the Romans, which roſe to a 
great height. Nevertheleſs, it was not attended with any 
ill conſequences, the proconſul having ſoon appeaſed it. 

(7) The ten commiſſioners who had ſet out from Rome to 


ſettle the affairs of Greece, arrived ſoon in that country. 


The chief conditions of the treaty of peace, which they ſet- 
tled in concert with Flamininus, were as follow : That all 
the * other cities of Greece, both in Aſia and Europe, 


ſhould be free, and be governed by their own laws: That 


Philip, before the celebration of the Iſthmian games, ſhould 

C3 | ee.yacuate 

(i) Polyb. Excerpt. Legat. p . 795---300. Liv. I. 33« 
n. 30--35. Plut. in Flam. p- ge oh 


* This evord other, is put were reſtored to their liberties, 


here in oppoſition to ſuch of the becauſe the Romans thought 10 
Grecian cities as wwere ſubjet neceſſary to garriſon Chalciz, 
te Philip, part of which only Demetrias, and Corinth. 
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The HisTory of 
evacuate thoſe in which he then had garriſons: That he ſhould. 
reſtore to the Romans all the priſoners and deſerters, and de- 


liver up to them all the ſhips that had decks, (five feluccas | 


excepted) and the galley having fixteen benches of rowers, 
That he ſhould pay * a thouſand talents ; one half down, 
and the other half in ten years, fifty every year, by way of 

tribute. Among the hoſtages required of him, was Deme« 
trius his ſon, who accordingly was ſent to Rome. 

In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian war, to. 
the great ſatisfaction of the Greeks, and very happily for 
Rome. For, not to mention Hannibal, who though van- 
quiſhed, might fill have an opportunity of finding the Ro- 


mans conſiderable employment; Antiochus, ſeeing his pow- 


er conſiderably increaſed by his glorious exploits, which had 
acquired him the firname of Great, had actually reſolved 


to carry his arms into Europe. If therefore Flamininus by 


his great prudence, had not foreſeen what would come to 
paſs, and had not ſpeedily concluded this peace ; had the 
war againſt Antiochus been joined, in the midſt of Greece, 


with the war carrying on againſt Philip; and had the two 


greateſt and moſt powerful kings then in the world (uniting 
their views and intereſts) invaded Rome at the ſame time; 
it is certain, the Romans would have been engaged in as 
many battles, and as great dangers, as thoſe they had been 
obliged to ane againſt Hannibal. 02 

As ſoon as this treaty of peace was known, all Greece, 
FEtolia excepted, received the news of it with univerfal 
joy. The inhabitants of the latter country ſeemed diflatiſ- 
fy'd, and inveighed privately againſt it among the confede- 
rates, affirming, that it was nothing but empty words; that 
the Greeks were amuſed with the name of liberty, with 
which ſpecious term the Romans covered their intereſted | 
views. That they indeed ſuffered the cities in Aſia to enjoy 


their freedom; but that they ſeemed to reſerve to them- 


felves thoſe of Europe, as Orea, Eretria, Chalcis, Deme- 
trias, and Corinth, That therefore Greece, m_y ſpeak - 


8 


* out 199000; 


trias; and this fora time only, till they ſhould be entirely 
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ing, was not freed from its chains; ; and at moſt, had only 
changed its ſovereign. 

Theſe complaints made the proconſul ſo much the more 
uneaſy, as they were not altogether without foundation, 
The commiſſioners, purſuant to the inſtructions they had 
received from Rome, adviſed Flamininus to reſtore all the 
Greeks to their liberty; but to keep poſſeſſion of the cities 
of Corinth, Chalcis, and Demetrias, which were the in- 
lets of Greece; and to put ſtrong garriſons into them, to 
prevent their being ſeized by Antiochus. He obtained, in 
the council, to have Corinth ſet at liberty; but it was re- 
ſolved thanks: that a ftrong garriſon ſhould be put into the 
citadel, as well as in the two cities of Chalcis and Deme- 


rid of their fears with regard to Antiochus. 
It was now the time in which the Iſthmian games were 
to be ſolemnized; and the expectation of what was to be 
there tranſacted, had drawn thither an incredible multi- 
tude of people, and perſons of the higheſt rank. The 
conditions of the treaty of peace, which were not yet en- 
tirely made public, was the topic of all converſations, and 
various conſtructions were put on them; but very few could 
be perſuaded, that the Romans would ese all the cities: 
they had taken. All Greece was in this uncertainty, when 
the multitude beirg aſſembled in the ſtadium to ſee the 
games, a herald comes forward, and publiſhes with a loud voices 
THE SENATE AND PEOPLE OF ROME, AND TiTus 
QUuiNTIUS: THE GENERAL, HAVING OVERCOMB 
PBILIT AND THE MACEDONIANS, EASE AND DE=- 
LIVER FROM ALL GARRIS@NS, AND TAXES, AND 
IMPOSTS, THE CORINTHIANS, THE LOCRIANS, 
THE PHOCIANS, THE EUBOEANS, THE PnTaoT 
ACHEANS, THE MAGNESIANS, THE THESSA - 
LIANS, AND THE PERRHAE BIANS; DECLARE 
THEM FREE, AND ORDAIN THAT DUTY SHALL, 


BE GOVERNED BY THELR RE3ZPECTIVE LAWS AN 
1 AGES. 
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dentes, proximos interroga- 


At theſe * words, which many heard but iniperfeftly;, 
becauſe of the noiſe that interrupted them, all the ſpecta- 
tors were filled with exceſs of joy. They gazed upon, and 
queſtioned one another with aſtoniſhment, and could not 
beljeve either their eyes or ears; ſo like a dream was what 
they then ſaw or heard, It was thought neceſſary for the 
herald to repeat the proclamation, which was now liſtened 
to with the moſt profound filence, ſo that not a ſingle 
word of the decree was loſt. But now fully aſſured of their 


happineſs, they abandoned themſelves again to the higheſt 


tranſports of joy, and broke into ſuch loud and repeated 
acclamations, that the ſea reſounded them to a great di- 
tance ; and ſome ravens, which happened to fly that in- 
ſtant over the aſſembly, fell down in the fladium : ſo true 
it is, that of all the bleſſings of this life, none are ſo dear 


to mankind as liberty ! The games and ſports were hurried 


over with neglect and diſregard ; for ſo great was the general 
joy upon this occaſion, that it extinguiſhed all other thoughts 
and regards. | 

The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds to 
the Roman general; and every one being eager to ſee his 
deliverer, to ſalute him, to kiſs his hand, and- to throw 
crowns and feſtoons of flowers over him; he would have 
run the hazard of being preſt to death by the croud, had 


not the vigour of his years, (for he was not above thirty- 


three 


tantus cum clamore plauſus 
eſt ortus, totieſque repetitus, 
ut facile appareret, nihil om- 
nium bonorum multitudini 


* Audita voce præconis, 
majus gaudium fuit, quam 
quod univerſum homines ca- 


perent. Vix ſatis credere ſe 
quiſque audiſſe: alli alios in- gratius, quam libertatem, 
tueri mirabundi velut ſomnii eſſe. Ludicrum deinde ita 


raptim peractum eſt, ut nul- 
lius nec animi nec oculi ſpec- 
taculo intenti eſſent. Adeo 
unum gaudium præoccupave- 
rat omnium aliarum ſenſum 
voluptatum, Liv. l. 334 


vanam ſpeciem, quod ad. 
quemque pertineret, ſuarum 
aurium fidei minimùm cre- 


bant. Revocatus præco --- 
jterum pronunciare eadem. 
Tum ab certo jam gaudio. 
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three years old) and the joy which ſo glorious a day gave 
him, ſuſtained and enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it, 

And indeed I would ask, whether any mortal ever ſaw a 
more happy or more glorious day, than this was for Flami- 
ninus and the Roman people ? What are all the triumphs of 
the world in compariſon with what we have ſeen on this oc- 
caſion? Should we eſtimate the value of all the trophies, all 
the victories, all the conqueſts of Alexander, and the greateſt 
captains, how little would they appear, when oppoſed to 


this ſingle action of goodneſs, humanity and juſtice? It 
is a great misfortune to princes, that they are not ſo ſenſible 


as they ought to be, to ſo refined a joy, to ſo affecting and 


exquiſite A glory, as that which ariſes mw doing good to 


many. 

The remembrance T of ſo delightful : a day, and of the 
invaluable bleſſing then beſtowed, was for ever rene wing, 
and for a long time the only ſubject of converſation at all 
times and in all places. Every one cried in the higheſt tran» 
ſports of admiration, and a kind of enthuſiaſm, that there 
« was a people in the world, who, at their own expence 
«© and the hazard of their lives, engage in war for the li- 
* berty of other nations; and that not for their neigh- 


© bours, or people ſituated on the ſame continent; but 
«c 


ce 
4 
64 


ſtroy and extirpate unjuſt power from the earth, and to 

eſtabliſh univerſally, law, equity and juſtice. That by 
a Gngle word and the voice of a herald, liberty had beek 
reſtored 


+ Nec præſens omnium præſtet: maria trajiciat, ne 
modd effufa lætitia eſt; ſed quod toto orbe terrarum in- 
per multos dies gratis . juſtum imperium fit, et ubi- 
gitationibus et ſermonibus re- que jus, fas, lex potentiſſima 


vocata. Eſſe aliquam i in ter- fint, Una voce præconis li- 


ris gentem, que ſua impenſa, beratas omnes Græciæ atque 
ſuo labore ac periculo, bella Aſiæ urbes. Hoc ſpe conci- 


who croſſed ſeas, and failed to diſtant climes, to de- 


gerat pro libertate aliorum: 
nec hoc finitimis, aut pro- 
pinquæ vicinitatis hominibus, 


aut terris continenti junctis 


/ 


pere, audacis animi fuiſſe: 
ad effectum adducere, virtu- 
tis et fortunæ ingentis. Liv. 
n. 33. | 
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© reftored to all the cities of Greece and Aſia. That a 


“great ſoul only could have formed ſuch a deſign; but 


© that to execute it was the effect at once of the higheſt, 
© good fortune, and the moſt conſummate virtue.“ 
(4) They call to mind all the great battles which Greece 


had fought for the ſake of liberty, After ſuſtaining ſo 


© many wars, ſaid they, never was its valour crowned with 


ſo. bleſt a reward, as when ſtrangers came and took up 
arms in its defence. It was then, that almoſt without 
ſhedding a drop of blood, or loſing ſcarce one man, it 
acquired the greateſt and nobleſt of all prizes for which 
mankind can contend. Valour and prudence are rare at 
all times; but of all virtues, juſtice is moſt rare. Age- 
filaus, Lyſander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had great abi- 
lities for carrying on war, and gaining battles both by ſea 
« and land; but then it was for themſelves and their coun- 
te try, not for ſtrangers and foreigners they fought, got Þ hat 
height of glory was reſerved for the Romans. | 
Buch were the reflections the Greeks made on the boob 
Kate of affairs ; and the effects ſoon anſwered the glorious 
proclamation made at the Iſthmian games: for the commiſſi- 
oners ſeparated, to go and put their decree in execution in all 
the cities, 

Flamininus being returned from 3 was e pre- 
ſident of the Nemean games. He diſcharged perfectly well 
all the duties of that employment, and uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to add to the pomp and magnificence of the feſtival; 
and he alſo publiſhed by a herald at theſe games, as he had 
done at all the reſt, the liberty of Greece. 

As he viſited the ſeveral cities, he eſtabliſned ood ordi- 
nances in them, reformed laws, reſtored amity and concord 
between the citizens, by appeaſing quarrels and editions, 
and recalling the exiles ; infinitely more pleaſed with being 
able by the means of perſuaſion to reconcile the Greeks, and 


to re-eſtabliſh unity amongſt them, than he had been in con- 


quering the Macedonians ; ſo that liberty ſeemed the leaft of 
the welliogs they had received from him, And indeed, of 
what 


(4) Plut. in Flaming 
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what ſervice would liberty have been to the Greeks, had 
not juſtice and concord been reſtored among them? What an 
example is here for governors of provinces ! How happy are 
the people under magiſtrates of this character! 

It is related that Xenocrates the philoſopher, having been 
delivered at Athens by Lycurgus the orator, out of the hands 


of the tax-gatherers, who were dragging him to priſon, in 


order to make him pay a ſum which foreigners were obliged 


by law to pay into the public treaſury; and meeting ſoon 


after the ſons of his deliverer, he ſaid to them, I repay with 
aſury the kindneſs your father did me; for I am the cauſe that 
all mankind praiſe him, But the gratitude which the Greeks 
ſhowed Flamininus and the Romans, did not terminate merely 


in praiſing, but was alſo of infinite ſervice to the augmen- 


tation of their power, by inducing all nations to confide in 
them, and rely on the faith of their engagements. For, 
they not only freely received ſuch: generals as the Romans 
ſent them, but requeſted earneſtly that they might be ſent ; 


they called them in, and put themſelves into their hands 
with joy. And not only nations and cities, but princes and 


kings, who had complaints to offer againſt the injuſtice of 
neighbouring powers, had recourſe to them, and put them- 
ſelves in a manner under their ſafeguard; 


* Plutarch's expreſſion) the whole earth ſubmitted to their 
empire. 

Cornelius, - one of the 1 who had diſperſed 
themſelves up and down, came to the aſſembly of the Greeks 
which was held at Thermæ, a city of Ætolia. He there 


made a long ſpeech to exhort the ZEtolians to continue firm 


ly attached to the party for whom they had declared ; and 
never to infringe the anc they had made with the Ronnie: 
Some 


* * 


* Oes ouveDantrouivy. 

＋ According to Livy, it 
as at Thermopyle: It 1s 
doubted wvhetber. be has tran- 
Pated juſtly Polybius in this 
Place : 371 THY T OE G 


o e This 1s ſaid of an 
aſJembly of ftolians in the 
city of Therme, woich is in 
* 


ſo that, in a 
ſhort time, from an effect of the divine protection, (to uſe 
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24 The Hisrory of 
Some of the principal ZEtolians complained, but with mo- 


1 geſty, that the Romans, from the Victory they had ob- 
tained; did not ſhew ſo much favour as before to their nation. 


Others reproached him, but in harſh and injurious terms, 


that had it not been for the ZEtolians, the Romans would 


neither have conquered Philip, nor have been able to ſet 


foot in Greece, Cornelius to prevent all diſputes and con- 


teſts, which are always of pernicious conſequence, was ſo 
prudent as only to refer them to the ſenate, aſſuring 
them that all poſſible juſtice would be done them, Ac- 
cordingly they came to that reſolution ; and thus ended 
the \ war againſt Philip, 


5 Ker. IV. Chiiplafets being made, and ſuſpicions arifing 
concerning Antiochus, the Romans ſend an embaſſy to bim, 
Thich has no other eſfectꝭ, but to diſpoſe both parties for an 
open rupture. A conſpiracy is formed by Scopas the Æto- 
Lan againſt Ptolemy, He and his accomplices are put to 

death, Hannibal retires to Antiochus. War of Flamininus 
againſt Nabis, whom be beſt Heges in Sparta ; he obliges him 
to ſue for peace, and grants it bim. He enters Rome in 
triumph, 


HE war of Macedonia had ended very fortunately 
for the Romans, who otherwiſe would have been 
invaded by two powerful enemies at the ſame time, 

Philip and Antiochus: for it was evident, that the Romans 
would ſoon be obliged to proclaim war againft the king of 
Syria, who inlarged his conqueſts daily, and nu, was 
preparing to croſs over into Europe. 

(0) After having eſtabliſhed good order in Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine, by the alliance he had concluded with the King of 
Egypt, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral cities of Aſia mi- 
nor, and among thoſe of Epheſus, he took the moſt proper 

it . 58 1 


(1) A. M. 3808. Ant. J. C. 196. Liv. 1. 33. n. 33--= 
1% Polyb, 1,27. p. Pe 76277 . * de bellis Syr. 
86.88. 
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| meaſures for the ſucceſs of his deſigns ; ; and to give him 


the poſſeſſion of all thoſe kingdoms which he pretended h 
formerly belonged to his anceſtors, 
Smyrna, Lampſacus, and the other Grecian cities of Af 
who enjoyed their liberty at that time, ſeeing plainly that 12 
intended to bring them under ſubjection, reſolved to defend 
themſelves, But being unable to refiſt fo powerful an ene: 
my, they implored the Romans for protection, which was 
ſoon granted. The Romans ſaw plainly, that it was theik 
intereſt to check the progreſs of Antiochus towards tho 
weſt ; and how fatal the conſequence would be, ſhould t 
ſuffer him to extend his power by ſettling on the coat of 
Aſia, according to the plan he had laid down. The Ro- 
mans were therefore very glad of the opportunity thoſe free 
cities gave them, of oppoſing it; and eee ſent an 
embaſſy to him. 

Before the ambaſſadors had time to reach Antiochus, he. 
had already ſent. off detachments from his. army, w which 


bad formed the fieges of Smyrna and Lampſacus, That 


prince had paſſed the Helleſpont in perſon with the reſt of it, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of all the Thracian Cherſonefus. Fink. 


ing the city of * Lyſimachia all in ruins, (the Thracians hav. 


ing demoliſhed it a few years before) he began to rebuild it, 
with the deſign of founding a kingdom there for Seleucus 
His ſecond ſon ; to make all the country round it his domi-. 
nions, and this city the capitol of a new kingdom. 

At the very time that he was revolving all theſe. new 
projects, the Roman ambaſſadors axrived in Thrace. They 
came up with him at Selymbria, a city of that cauntry x; 


and were attended by deputies from the Grecian. cities. in, 
Aſia, In the firſt conferences, the whole paſſed in eivi- 


hties, which appeared ſincere; but when they proceeded. ta. 
buſineſs, the face of affairs was ſoon changed, I., Cornelius, 
who ſpoke on this occaſion, requires Antiochus to reſtore. 
do Ptolemy the ſeveral cities in Afia, which he had taken, 
from him; that he Houjd evacuate all thoſe which, had: 

Vor. X. D 8 
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26 The His Tory. erf 
been poſſeſſed by Philip ; it not being juſt that he ſhould 
reap the fruits of the war, which the Romans had car- 
ried on againſt that prince; and that he ſhould not mo- 
Jeſt ſuch of the Grecian cities of Aſia as enjoyed their 
libe ty. He added, tbat the Romans were greatly ſur- 
P.ized at Antiochus, for croſſing into Europe with two 
Lich numerous armies, and ſo powerful a fleet; and for re- 
b ulding Lyſimachia; an undertaking which could have no 
ot ier view but invade them, 

To all this Antiochus anſwered, that Ptolemy ſhould 
have full ſatisfaction, when his marriage, which was al- 
ready concluded, ſhould be ſolemnized. That with regard 
to ſuch Grecian cities as deſired to retain their liberties, | 

it was from him and not from the Romans they were to 
receive it. With reſpect to Lyſimachia, he declared that 
he rebuilt it, with the deſign of making it the reſidence of 
Seleucus his ſon ; that Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus which 
was part of it, belonged to him; that they had been con- 
quered from Lyſimachus by Seleucus Nicator, one of his 
anceſtors, and that he came thither as into his own patri- | 
mony. As to Aſia and the cities he had taken there from 
Philip, he knew not what right the Romans could have to 
them; and therefore he defired them to interfere no fur. 
ther in the affairs of Aſia than he did with thoſe of Italy. 

The Romans defiring that the ambaſſadors of Smyrna and 
Lampſacus might be called in, they accordingly were ad- 
mitted. Theſe ſpoke with fo much freedom, as incenſed 
Antiochus to that degree, that he cried in a paſſion, that 
the Romans had no buſineſs to judge of thoſe affairs. Upon 
this, the aſſembly broke up in great diforder ; none of the 
parties received ſatisfaction, and the wave feemed to make 
a rupture inevitable. ; 6 

During theſe negotiations, a report was ſpread that Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus immediately thought 
Himſelf maſter of Egypt, -ahd accordingly went on board his 
fleet, in order to go and take poſſeſſion of it. He left his 
ſon Seleucus at Lyſimachia with the army, to complete the 


the projets he had formed with __ to thoſe Parts, He 
firſt 
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firft went to Epheſus, where he cauſed all his ſhips in that 
port to join his fleet, in order to fail as ſoon as poſſible for 


Egypt. Arriving at Patara in Lycia, certain advice was 


brought, that the report which was ſpread concerning Pto- 
lemy's death was falſe. For this reaſon he changed his 
courſe, and made for the iſland of Cyprus, in order to ſeize 


it: but a ſtorm that aroſe ſunk many of his ſhips, de- 


ſtroyed a great number of his men, and broke all his mea- 


ſures. He thought himſelf very happy, in having an op- 
portunity of entering the harbour of Seleucia with his fleet, 


which he there refitted, and went and wintered in Antiocha, 
without making any new attempt that year. 

(m) The foundation of the rumour which was ſpread of 
Ptolemy” s death, was from a conſpiracy” s having been really 


formed againſt - his life. This plot was contrived þy Scopas. 


That general ſeeing himſelf at the head of all the foreign 
troops, the greateſt part of which were ZEtolians, (his 


- countrymen). imagined that with ſo formidable a body of 


well-diſciplined veteran forces, it would be eaſy for him te 
uſurp the crown during the: king's minority. His plan wag 
already formed; and had he not let flip the opportunity, 
by conſulting add debating with his friends, inſtead of act- 
ing, hewould certainly have ſucceeded. Ariſtomenes, the 
prime miniſter, being apprized of the confpiracy, laid Scopas 
under an arreſt ; after which, he was examined before the 
council, found guilty, and executed with all his accomplices. 
This plot made the government confide no longer in the 


Atolians, who, till then, had been in great eſteem for 


their fidelity; moſt of them were removed from their em- 


ployments, and fent into their own country. After Scopas's 


death, immenſe treaſures were found in his coffers, which 
he had amaſſed, by plundering the provinces over which le 
commanded. As Scopas, during the courſe of his victories 
in Paleſtine, had ſubjected Judæa and Jeruſalem to the Egyr- 
tian empire; the greateſt part of his treaſures aroſe no doubt 
rem Ls The tranſition from avarice to berſidy and 

D 2 | treae. 
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treaſon, is often very ſubrt; ; and the fidelity of that gene 
ral, who diſcovers a paſſion for riches, cannot be ſafely re· 
lied on. 

One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Diczarchus, 
who formerly had been admiral to Philip, king of Macedo- 
nia. A very ſtrange action is related of this man. That 
prince having commanded him to fall- upon the iflands called 
Cyclades, in open violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties; be- 
fore he came out of the harbour, he ſet up two altars, one 
to injuſtice, and the other to impiety; and offered ſacriſices 
on both, to inſult, as one would imagine at the ſame time 
both gods and men. As this wretch had ſo greatly diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by bis crimes, Ariſtomenes diſtinguiſhed 


him alſo from the reſt of the conſpirators in his execution, 
He diſpatched all the others. by poiſon, but as for Dicæar- 
chus, he cauſed him to die in exquiſite torments, 

The contrivers of the conſpiracy being put to death, and 


all their meaſures, entirely defeated, the king was declared 


of age, though he had not yet quite attained the years, 
appointed by the laws; and was ſet upon the throne with 
great pomp and ſolemnity, He thereby took the govern- 
ment upon himſelf, and accordingly began to tranſact buſi- 
neſs, As long as Ariftomenes adminiftred under him, all 
things went well: but when he conceived diſguſt for that 
faithful and able minifter, and not long after put him to 
death, (to rid himſelf of a man whoſe virtue was offenſive 


to him) tbe remainder of his reign was one continued ſeries 


of diſorder and confuſion. His ſubjects laboured now under 
as many evils, and even greater, than in his father's reign 
when vice was moſt triumphant. 

(„) When the ten commiſſioners, who were ſent to ſettle 
the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and made 
their report; they told the ſenate, that they muſt expect 
and prepare for a new war, which would be fill more 
a than that they had juſt before terminated: That 

Antia- 


00 A. M. 3809. Ant. J. 2 19 5. Liv. . 43 n. 44— 
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Antiochus had croſſed into Europe with a ſtrong army, anch 
a conſiderable fleet; that upon a falſe report which had 
been ſpread concerning Ptolemy's death, he had ſet out, 
in order to. poſſeſs himſelf of Egypt, and that otherwiſe 
he would have made Greece the feat of the war: That 
the ZEtolians, a people naturally reſtleſs and turbulent, 
and diſguſted with Rome, would certainly riſe on that oc-- 
caſion: That Greece foſtered in its own. boſom a tyrant 
(Nabis) more avaricious and cruel than any of his prede- 
ceſſors, who was meditating how to enſlave it; and there- 
fore, having been reſtored, in vain, to its liberty by the 


Romans, it would only change its ſovereign ; and would. 
fall under a more grievous captivity than before, eſpecially: 


if Nabis ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of the city. of Argos. 
Flamininus was commanded ta. have an. eye on Nabis, 
and they were particularly vigilant over all Antiochus's 


ſteps. He had juſt before left Antiochia, in the beginning 
of the ſpring, in order to go te Epheſus; and had ſcarce left 
it, when Hannibal arrived there, and elaimed his protectior. : 


That general had lived unmoleſted in Carthage, durir g fix. 


: years, from the concluſion of the peace with the Romans: 


but he was now ſufpected of holding a ſecret correſpondence 
with Antiochus; and of forming with him the deſign of 
carrying the war into Italy. His enemies ſent advice of. 
this ſecretly to the Romans, who immediately deputed an 
embaſſy to Carthage, for more particular information in. 


the fact; with orders, in cafe the-proofs ſhould be manifeſt, 


to require the Carthaginians to deliver up Hannibal to. 
them. But that general * had too much penetration anc 
forefight, and had: been too long accuſtomed to prepare: 
for ſtorms, even in the greateſt calms,, not to fuſpect their- 
deſign ; ſo that before they had an opportunity to execute. 
their nenn, he withdrew privately, W to the coaſt, 
Þ 3 and: 
* Sed res Annibatem non eundis adverſa, quam: in ac 
diu latuit, virum ad proſpi- verſis ſecunda cogitantens.. 
cienda cavendaque pericula i its. 
pozitumsz nec minds in fe. | 
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30 The H Is TOARHT of 
and went on board a ſhip which always lay feady by his 
order againſt ſuch an occaſion, He eſcaped to Tyre, and 
went from thence to Antioch, where he expected to find 
Antiochus, but was obliged to follow him to Epheſus. 
He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince 
was meditating in ſuſpence whether he ſhould engage in a 
war with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal ,gave him 
great ſatisfaction, He did not doubt but with the counfel 
and aſſiſtance of a man who had ſo often defeated the Ro- 
mans, and who had thereby juſtly acquired the reputation 
of being the greateſt general of the age, he ſfionld be able 
to compleat all his defigns. He now thought of nothing 
But victories and conqueſts : Accordingly, war was reſolved, 
and all that year and the following were employed in mak- 


- Ing neceſlary preparations. Nevertheleſs, during that time, 


embaſſies were ſent on both ſides, upon pretext of an ac- 
commodation; but, in reality, to gain time, and ſpy what 


the enemy were doing, 


(o) With regard to Greece, all the ftates, except the 
FEtolians, whoſe ſecret diſeontent I obſerved before, enjoyed 
the ſweets of Hberty and peace, and in that condition ad- 
mired no leſs the temperance, juſtice, and moderation of 
the Roman victor, than they had befoze admired his cou- 
rage and intrepidity in the field. Such was the ftate of 
things, when Quintius received a decree from Rome, by 
which he was permitted to declare war againſt Nabis. 
Upon this, he convenes the confederates at Corinth, and 
after acquainting them with the cauſe of their meeting, 
* You perceive, ſays he, that the fubjett of the preſent 
ec deliberation ſolely regards you. Our buſineſs is to deter- 
% mine, whether Argos, an antient and moſt illuſtrious | 


<< eity, ſituated i in the midſt of Greece, - ſhall enjoy its li- 


© berty in common with the reſt of the cities; or, whe- 
& ther it ſhall continue fubject to the tyrant of Sparta, 


c who: has ſeized it. Fhis affair concerns the Romans 


& only as the m_— of a fingle city would bercave them 
% of 


be) Liv. I. 34. bs 22, 43. 
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ee of the glory of having entirely delivered Greece, Con- 
s ſider therefore what is to be done, and your reſolutions 
46 ſhall determine my conduct.“ 


The aflegably were not divided in their opinion, except 
the ÆEtolians, who could not forbear ſhewing their reſent · 
ment againſt the Romans, which they carried ſo high, as 


to charge them with breach of faith in keeping poſſeſſion 
of Chalcis and Demetrias, at a time that they boaſted 
their having entirely reſtored the liberty of Greece, They 
inveighed no leſs againſt the reſt of the allies, who deſired 
to be ſecured from the rapine of the /Etolians, who, (ace 


cording to them) were Greeks only in name, but its real 


enemies in their hearts. The diſpute growing warm, Quin- 
tius obliged them to debate only on the ſubject before them; 
upon which it was unanimouſly reſolved, that war ſhould 
be declared againſt Nabis tyrant of Sparta, in caſe he ſhould 
refuſe to reſtore Argos to its former liberty ; and every 


one promiſed to ſend a ſpeed y fuccour :; which was faithfully 


performed. Ariſthenes, general of the Achzans, joined 
Quintius near Cleone, with ten thouſand foot, and a thou- 
ſand horſe, 

Philip ſent fifteen 3 men, as his quota, and the 
Theſſalonians four hundred horſe. Qu intius's brother ar- 
rived alſo with a fleet of forty gallies, to which the Rhodiang 


and king Eumenes joined theirs. A great number of Lace- 


dæmonian exiles came to the Roman camp, in hopes of 
having an opportunity of returning to their native country. 
They had Ageſipolis at. their head, to whom the kingdom 
of Sparta juſtly belonged. . When but an infant, he had 
been expelled by Lycurgus the tyrant, after the death of 


Cleomenes. 


The allies defigned at firſt to beſiege Argos, but Quin- 
fas thought it more adviſeable to march directly againſt 
the tyrant, He had greatly ſtrengthened the fortifications 
of Sparta; and had ſent for a thoufand choſen ſoldiers from 
Crete, whom he joined to the other thouſand he had al- 
ready among his forces. 
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foreign troops in his ſervice; and, beſides theſe ten thou 
ſand natives of the country, n of the Helots. 

At the ſame time he alſo concerted meaſures, to ſecure 
bimſelf from domeſtic troubles. Having cauſed the people 
to come unarmed to the aſſembly, and poſting armed ſoldiers 


as the preſent juncture of affairs obliged him to take ſome 
precautions for his own ſafety, he therefore was determined 
to impriſon a certain number of citizens, whom he had juſt 
cauſe to ſuſpect; and that the inſtant the enemy ſhould be 
_ repulſed, (whom he ſaid, he had no reaſon to fear, provided 
things were quiet at home) he would releaſe thoſe priſoners, 
He then named about eighty youths of the principal fami- 
lies; and throwing them into a ſtrong priſon, ordered all 
their throats to be cut the night following. He alfo put to 
death in the villages a great number of the Helots, who 
were ſuſpected of a deſign to deſert to the enemy. Having 
by this barbarity ſpread univerſal terror, he Prepared for a 
vigorous defence firmly reſolved not to quit the city du- 


much ſuperior in number to his own. 
Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which runs al- 
moſt under the walls of the city, whilſt he was forming 
his camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops againſt him. 
As the Romans did not expect ſuch a ſally, becauſe they 
had not been oppoſed at all upon their march, they were at 
firſt put into ſome diſorder : but ſoon recovering themſelves, 
they repulſed the enemy to the walls of the city. On the 
morrow, Quintius leading his troops, in order. of battle, 
near the river, on the other fide of the city; when the 
rear-guard had paſſed, Nabis cauſed his foreign troops to at- 
tack it. The Romans inſtantly faced about, and the charge 
was very rude on both ſides; but at laſt the foreigners were 
broke and put to flight, Great numbers of them were 
killed; for the Achzans, who were well acquainted with 
the country, purſued them every where, and gave them no 
. Quintius encamped near Amyclæ; and after ra- 
eging all the beautiful plains that lay round the city, he 
removed 
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round them; after ſome little preamble, he declared, that 


ring the ferment ir u in, nor hazard a battle againſt troops 


b ogy PO NO ES WISEANS 


ſay the the truth, 
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removed his camp towards the Eurotas; and from thence 
ruined the vallies, at the foot of mount 'Taygetus, and the 
lands lying near the ſea, | 

At the ſame time, the proconſul's brother; who com- 
manded the Roman fleet, laid fiege to Gythium, at that 
time a ſtrong and very important city. The fleets of Eu- 
menes and the Rhodians came up very ſeaſonably; for the 
beſieged defended themſelves with great courage: however, 
after making a long and vigorous reſiſtance, they ſurrendered. 

The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city; and 


therefore ſent a herald to Quintius, to demand an interview, 


which was granted. Beſides ſeveral other arguments in his 
own favour, on which Nabis laid great ſtreſs; he inſiſted 


ſtrongly on the late alliance which the Romans and Quintius 


himſelf, had concluded with him in the war againſt Philip: 
an alliance, on which he ought to rely the more, as the Ro- 
mans profeſſed themſelves faithful and religious obſervers of 


treaties, which they boaſted their having never violated. 
That nothing had been changed, on his part, ſince the 


treaty: that he was then what he had always been; and 
had never given the Romans any new occaſion for complaints 
or reproaches. Theſe arguments were very juſt: and to 
Quintius had no ſolid reaſons to oppoſe to 
them. Accordingly in his anfwer he only expatiated i in ran- 
dom complaints, and reproached him with his avarice, cruelty 
and tyranny : but, was he leſs covetous, cruel and tyranni- 
cal, at the time of the treaty ? Nothing was concluded in 
this firſt interview, 

The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of Ar- 
gos, ſince the Romans required it; as alſo, to give them 
up their priſoners and deſerters. He deſired Quintius, in 
caſe he had any other demands, to put them into writing, 
in order that he might deliberate upon them with his. 


friends; to which Quintius conſented. The Roman gene- 5 
ral alſo held a council with his allies. 


Moſt of them were 
of opinion, that they ſhould continue the war againſt Nabis, 
which could only terminate gloriouſly, either by extirpating 
the tyrant, or at leaſt his tyranny ; for that otherwiſe, no 
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body could be aſſured that the liberty of Greece was reſtored. 
That if the Romans made any kind of treaty with Nabis, 
that would be acknowledging him in a ſolemn manner, and 
giving a ſanction to his uſurpation, Quintius was for con- 
cluding a peace, becauſe he was afraid that the Spartans 
would ſuſtain a long ſiege, during which the war with An- 
tiochus might break out on a ſudden, and he not be in a 
condition to act with his forces againſt him. Theſe were 
| his pretended motives for defiring an accommodation; but 
the true reaſon was, his being apprehenſive that a new con- 
ſul would be appointed to ſucceed him in Greece, and by 
that means deprive him of the glory of having terminated 
this war; a motive, which commonly influenced the reſolu- 
tions * the Roman generals, more than the good of the 
public. 

Finding that none of his reaſons could 8 the leaſt im- 
preſſion on the allies, he put on the appearance of giving 
into their opinion, and by that artifice brought them all 
over to his oẽw]n. Let us beſiege Sparta, ſays he, fince ' 
you think it proper, and exert ourſelves to the utmeſt far 
ce the ſucceſs of our enterprize. As you are ſenſible that 
<< ſieges often ſpin out to a greater length than is generally 
<* defired, let us reſolve to take up our winter-quarters here, 
<< fince it muſt be ſo: this is a reſolution worthy of your 
& courage. I have a ſufficient number of troops for carry- 
<< ing on this fiege : but the more numerous they are, the 
greater ſupply of proviſions and convoys will be neceſſary. 
© The winter that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us but 
5% a naked, ruined oountry, from which we can have no 
© forage, You ſee the great extent of this city, and con- 
5 ſequently the great number of catapultæ, battering rams; 
5e and other machines of all kinds that will be wanting. 
Write each of you to your cities, in order that they may 
furniſh you ſpeedily, in an abundant manner, with all 
<< things neceſſary for us. We are obliged in honour to 
carry on this fiege vigorouſly ; and it would be ſhameful 
© for us, after having begun it, to be reduced to abandon 
our enterprize.“ Every one then making his own re- 
| |  fexiong 
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Aexions, perceived a great many difficulties he had not fore 


ſeen ; and was fully ſenſible, that the propoſal they were to 


naads to their cities would meet with a very ill reception; 
as particulars in conſequence would be obliged to contri- 


bute, out of their own purſes, to the expence of the war. | 


Changing therefore immediately their reſolutions, they gave 
the Roman general full liberty to a& as he ſhould think 
proper, for the good of his republic, and the intereſt of 
the allies, = 


Upon which Quintius, admitting none into 155 connet] 


but the principal officers of the army, agreed, in concert 


with them, on the conditions of peace, to be offered the 


tyrant, The chief were: That, within ten days, Nabis 
ſhould evacuate Argos, and all the reſt of the cities of Ar- 


golis, garriſoned by his troops: that he ſhould reſtore to 
the maritime cities all the gallies he had taken from them; 
2nd that he himſelf ſhould keep only two feluccas, with 
ſixteen oars each: that he ſhould ſurrender up to the cities 


in alliance with the Romans, all the priſoners, deſerters, 


and ſlaves: that he ſhould alſo reftore to the Lacedemonian 
exiles, ſuch of their wives and children as were willing to 
follow them, but however without forcing them to do ſo: 2 
that he ſhould give five hoſtages to be choſen by the Roman 
general, of which his ſon ſhould be one: that he ſhould 


pay down an * hundred talents of ſilver, and afterwards 


fifty talents annually, during eight years. A truce was 
granted for fix months, that all parties might have time to 
lend ambaſſadors to Rome, in order that the treaty * be 
ratified there. / 

The tyrant was not "RATE with any of theſe anche. 


but he was ſurprized, and thought himſelf happy, that 8 


mention had been made of recalling the exiles. When the 


particulars of this treaty were known in the city, it raiſed 


a_ general ſedition, from the neceſſity to which he reduced 
private perſons, of reſtoring many things they were not 


willing to be deprived of. Thus, no farther mention was 
made of peace, and the war began again. | 


| | 5 Quintiug 
A hundred thouſand crowns, 
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Quintius was now reſolved to carry on the fiege with a= fe 
vigour, and began by examining very attentively the fituation cc 
and condition of the city. Sparta had been a long time 2 
without walls; diſdaining every other kind of fortification ci 


but the bravery of its citizens. Walls had been built in 

Sparta, only ſince the tyrants governed in it ; and that but w 
in places which lay open, and were of eaſy acceſs: all the m 
other parts were defended only by their natural ſituation, di 
and by bodies of troops poſted in them. As Quintius's army m 
was very numerous (conſiſting of above fifty thouſand men, N 
becauſe he had ſent for all the land, as well as naval forces) ti 
he reſolved to make it extend quite round the city, and to re 


attack it on all ſides, in order to ſtrike the inhabitants with tl 
terror, and render them incapable of knowing on which fide fe 
to turn themſelves, Accordingly the city being attacked on all 
ſides at the fame inſtant, and the danger being every where CC 
equal, the tyrant did not know how to act, either in giving Q 
orders, or in ſending ſuccours, which quite diſtracted him. 
The Lacedzmonians ſuſtained the attacks of the be- th 
ſiegers, as long as they fought in defiles and narrow places, _ 
Their darts and javelins did little execution, becanſe preffing th 
on one another, they could not ſtand firm on their feet; and * 
had not their arms at liberty to diſcharge them with ſtrength. th 
The Romans drawing near the city, found themfelves on a wy” 
ſadden overwhelmed with tones and tiles, thrown at them * 
from the houſe- tops. However, ring their ſhields over tr 
their heads, they came forward in the form of the teſtudo or 11 
tortoiſe, by which they were entirely covered from the pe 
darts and tiles: the Romans advanced into the broader 1 
ftreets, when the Lacedæmonians, being no longer able to ſuſ- pe 
tain their efforts, nor make head againſt them, fled to the moſt ny 
craggy and rugged eminences. Nabis, imagining the city was th 
taken, was greatly perplexed how to make his eſcape. But 8 
one of his chief commanders faved the city, by ſetting fire 
to ſuch edifices as were near the wall, The. houfes were 5 


won in flames; the fire ſpread on all ſides; and the ſmoke Wn 
alone was md of ſtopping the enemy. Such as were. 5 
without the city and attacked the wall, were forced to move. | 
at a Vance from it; and theſs who were got into the city, 
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fearing that the ſpreading of the flames would cut off their 
communication; retired to their troops. Quintius then cauſed 


a retreat to be ſounded z and after having almoſt taken the 


city, was obliged to march his troops back into the camp, 
The three following days he took advantage of the terror 
with which he had filled the inhabitants, ſometimes by 
making new attacks, and at other times, by ſtopping up 
different places with works; in order that the beſieged 


might have no opportunity to eſcape, but be loft to all hopes. 


Nabis ſeeing things deſperate, deputed Pythagoras to Quin- 
tius, to treat of an accommodation, The Roman general 


refuſed at firſt to hear him, and commanded him to leave 


the camp. But the petitioner, throwing h:mſe!lf at his 
feet, after many intreaties, at laſf obtained a truce upon 
the ſame conditions as had been preſcribed before. Acs 
cordingly, the money was ml and the hoſtages delivered to 

intius. 

Whilſt theſe things were doing, the Argives, who from 
the repeated advices they had, imagined that Lacedæmonia 
was taken, reſtored themſe l ves to liberty, by driving out 


their garriſon, . . Quintiusz after granting Nabis a peace, 


and taking leave of Eumenes, the Rhodians and his bro- 


ther (who returned to their reſpeCtive fleets) repaired to 


Argos, whoſe inhabitants he found in incredible tranſports 
of joy. The Nemæan games, which could not be celebra- 
ted at the uſual time, becauſe of the war, had been put off 
till the arrival of the Roman general and his army. He 
performed all the honours cf it, and diſtributed the prizes in 


it; or rather, he himſelf was the ſhow. The Atgives eſ- 


pecially could not take off their eyes from a man, who had 
undertaken that war merely in their defence; had freed 
them from a cruel and ignominious e and reſtored them 


to their antient liberty. 


The Achæans were greatly pleaſed to ſee the city of Ar- | 
gos again in alliance with them, and reſtcred to all their 
privileges, but Sparta being ſtill enflaved, and a tyrant ſuf- 
ferrd in the midſt of Greece, allayed their} 0, and rendered Fi 
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„denen of 
With regard to the Ætolians, it may be affirnied, that 


the peace granted to Nabis was their triumph. From that 


ſhameful and inglorious treaty, (for ſo they called it) 
they exclaimed in all places againſt the Romans. They 
obſerved, that in the war againſt Philip, the Romans had 


not laid down their arms, till afrer they had forced that 


prince to evacuate all the cities of Greece. That here, on: 
the contrary, the uſurper was maintained in the peaceable 


poſſeſſion of Sparta; whilſt that the lawful king (meaning 


Ageſipolis) who had ſerved under the proconſul, and ſo many 
illuſtrious citizens of Sparta, were condemned to paſs the 


. remainder of their days in baniſhment. In a word, that the 


Romans had made themſelves the tyrant's guards and protec- 
tors. The ZEtolians, in theſe complaints, confined their views 


ſolely to the advantages of liberty: but in great affairs, men 
ſhould have an eye to all things; ſhould-content themſelves. 
with what they can execute with ſucceſs, and not attempt. 
a thouſand ſchemes at once. Such were the motives of 


Quintius, as he himſelf will ſhow hereafter, 


Quintius returned from Argos to Elatea, from whence he 
had ſet out to carry on the war with Sparta. He ſpent the 
Whole winter in adminiſtring juſtice to the people, in recon- 


ciling cities and private families, in regulating the govern. 


ment, and eftabliſhing order in all places; things which 


properly ſpeaking are the real fruits of peace, and the moſt 


glorious employment of a conqueror, and a certain proof of 
a war's being undertaken on juſt and reaſonable motives. The 


ambaſſadors of Nabis being arrived at Rome, W and 
obtained the ratiflcation of the treaty. 


(p) In the beginning of the ſpring, Quintius went to 
Corinth, where he had convened a general aſſembly of the 
deputies of all the cities. There he repreſented to them, the 


joy and ardor with which the Romans had complied with the 
intreatics of the Greeks when they implored their ſuccour 3 


and had made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither 


ſide would have occaſion to repent, He qi an account, in 


few. 
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few words, of the actions and enterprizes of the Roman 
generals his predeceſſors; and mentioned his own with a 
modeſty of expreſſion that heightened their merit. He was 
heard with univerſal applauſe, except when he began to ſpeak 
of Nabis; on which occaſion the aſſembly, by a modeſt 
murmur, "Hſcovered their grief and ſurprize, that the deli- 
verer of Greece ſhould have left, in ſo renowned a city as 
Sparta, a tyrant, -not only inſupportable to his own country, 
but formidable to all the reft of the cities. 

Quintius, who was not ignorant of the diſpoſition of peo= 
ple's minds with regard to him, thought proper to give an ac- 


count of his conduct in few words. He confeſſed, that no 


accommodation ought to have been made with the tyrant, 
could this have been done without hazarding the entire de- 


ſtruction of Sparta. But, as there was reaſon to fear, that 


this confiderable city would be involved in the ſame ruin with 


Nabis; he therefore had thought it more prudent to let the 


tyrant live, weak and abandoned as he was; than perhaps 
to run the hazard, ſhould they employ too violent remedies, 
of deſtroying the city, and that by the very endeavours em- 
ployed to deliver it. 

He added to what he had fail of paſt be that he 
was preparing to ſet out for Italy, and to ſend the whole ar- 
my thither, That before ten days ſhould be at an end, 
they ſhould hear that the garriſons of Demetrias and Chal- 


cis were evacuated, and that he would ſurrender to the 


Achæans the citadel of Corinth. That this would ſhow, 
whether the Romans or ÆEtolians were moſt worthy of 
belief: whether the latter had the leaſt foundation for the 


report they had ſpread univerſally, that nothing could be of 


more dangerous conſequence to a people, than to truſt the 
Romans with their liberties ; and that they only ſhifted 
the yoke, in accepting that republic for their maſter in- 
ſtead of the Macedonians, He concluded with ſaying, 
that it was well known the ZEtolians were not over prudent: 
and diſcreet either in their words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to judge 
of their friends, not from words but actions; to be cau- 
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40 The HISTORY of 
tious whom they truſted, and againſt whom jt was proper 
for them to guard. He en them to uſe their liberty 
with moderation; that with this wiſe precaution, it was 
of the higheſt advantage to particular perſons as well as 
to cities; but that without moderation it became a burden 
to others, and even pernicious to thoſe who abuſed it. That 
the chief men in cities, the different orders that compoſe 
them, and the citizens themſelves in general, ſhould en- 
deavour to preſerve a perfect harmony: that ſo long as they 
ſhould be united, neither kings nor tyrants would be able to 
diſtreſs them; that diſcord and ſedition opened a door to dans 
gers and evils of every kind, becauſe the party which finds 
itſelf weakeſt within, ſeeks for ſupport without; and chuſes 
rather to call in a foreign power to its aid, than ſubmit to 


Its fellow-citizens. He concluded his ſpeech with conjuring 


them, in the mildeſt and moſt gentle terms, to preſerve and 
maintain, by their prudent conduct, the liberty which they 
owed to foreign arms; and to make the Romans ſenſible, 
that in reſtoring them to their freedom, they had . rot afs 


forded their protection and begificence- to rom unworthy 


of it. 


This counſel was received as from: a father to his an 


Whilſt he ſpoke in this manner, the whole aſſembly wept 
For joy, and Quintius himſelf could not refrain from tears, 
A gentle murmur expreſſed the ſentiments of all that were 
preſent, They gazed npon one another with admiration 
and every one exhorted his neighbour to receive, with gra- 
titude and reſpect, the words of the Roman general, as ſo 
many oracles, and preſerve the remembrance of them in their 
hearts for ever. 

After this, Quintius cauſing liese to be made, defired 
that they would enquire ſtrictiy after ſuch Roman citizens 


as were in flavery in Greece, and ſend them to him in Theſ- 


faly in'two months ; adding, that it would ill become them 


to leave thoſe in captivity to whom they were indebted for 
- their freedom. All the people replied with the higheſt ap- 
plauſes, and thanked Quintius in particular, for hinting to 


them 
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with the like acclamations. From thence he went into 
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them fo juſt and indiſpenſable. a duty. The number of 
theſe ſlaves was very conſiderable. They were taken by 
Hannibal in the Punic war; but the Romans refuſing to 


redeem them, they had been ſold, It coſt only the Achæ- 


ans ani hundred talents, that is, an hundred thouſand crowns, 
to reimburſe the maſters rhe price they had paid for the 
ſlaves, at the rate of about * twelve pounds ten ſhillings an 

head ; ; conſequently the numher here amounted to tweles 
buädrel. The reader may form a judgment, in proportion, 
of all the reſt of Greece, Before the aſſembly broke up, 


the garriſon was ſeen marching down from the citadel, 


and afterwards out of the city. Quintius followed it low 
after, and withdrew in the midſt of the acclamations of 
the people, who called him their. ſaviour and deliverer, , 
and en daa to beſtow all poſſible bleſſings upon. 
him. 

He withdrew in the fine manner the garriſons. from 
Chalcis and Demetrias, and was received in thoſe cities 


Theſſaly, where he found all things in the. utmoſt diſor- | 
der and confuſion. 
At laſt he embarked for Italy, and pon his arrival at 


Rome entered it in triumph. The ceremony laſted three 


days, during which he exhibited to the people (amidſt the 


other pomp) the precious ſpoils he had taken in the wars 


againſt Philip and Nabis. Demetrius, ſon of the former, 
and Armenes of the latter, were among the hoſtages, and 
graced the victor's triumph. But the nobleſt ornament of 

it was, the Roman citizens delivered from ſlavery, who 
followed the victor's car, with their heads ſhaved, as a 
mark of the liberty to which they had been reſtored, 


Ste mT. V. Univerſal preparations for the var beteveen 1 


Antiochus and the Romans, Mutual embaſſies and inter- 
viexos on both fides, which come to nothing, The Romans 
ſend troops againſt Nabis, <oho had infringed the treaty. 
Philopoemen gains another victory over him, THe AEtohans 
E 3 : | implore 
* Five hundred Denarii. | 
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implbre the off ance of Anticcbus. Nabit is pike Any. \ 
[ goes at up 70 ere 5 
6 ) N dochus anf the Romans were preparing for war. a 
A Ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, in the name t 
of all the Greeks, from a great part of Afia minor, and © 
from ſeveral kings. They were favourably received by the t 
fenate ; but as the affair of king Antiochus required a long ex- a 
Ki eee Y it was referred to Quintius and the commiſſioners i 
who were returned from Aſia. The debates were carried a 
on with great warmth on both fides. The ambaſſadors. d 
of the king were ſurprized, as their ſovereign had ſent a 
them merely to conclude an alliance and friendſhip with © i 
the Romans, that the latter ſhould pretend to preſcribe. fi 
Jaws to him as to a conquered monarch,; and nominate W 
thoſe cities which he might keep, and ſuch as he was to 1 
abandon. Quintius, in concert with his collegues, after a H 
great many ſpeeches and replies, declared to the king's am- at 
: baſſadors, that the Romans perſiſted in the reſolution they. fi 
had taken, to deliver the Grecian cities of Alia, as they had w 
done thoſe of Europe; and ſhould fee whether Antiochus la 
would approve of that condition. They anſwered, that m 
they could not enter into any engagement that tended to th 
leſſen the dominions of their ſovereign. On the morrow, fo 
all the reſt of the ambaſſadors were again introduced into di 
the ſenate, Quintius reported what had been ſpoke and pe 
tranſacted in the conference ; and intreated each of them 
in particular, to inform ther reſpective cities, that the Ro- A 
mans were determined to defend their liberties againſt An- | ſo 
tiochus, with the ſame ardor and courage as they had done let 
againft Philip. Antiochus's ambaſſadors conjured the ſenate, ne 
not to ferm any raſh reſolution in an affair of ſo much } 
importance; to allow the king time to reflect on matters; on 
and to weigh and conſider things maturely on their fide, he 
before they paſſed a decree, in which the public tranquility *h 
would be involved, They did not yet come to a decifion, but C 
deputed to the king, e Villius, md hs, the 3 
fame 


(7) A. M. 3841. Ant. J. C. 793, Liv, I. 34: 1.5762, 
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fame ambaſſadors who had already conferred with bim at 


Lyſimachia, 
; Scarce were they gone, but ambaſſadors en Carthage 


arrived at Rome and acquainted the ſenate, that Antiochus, at 
the inſtigation of Hannibal, was certainly preparing to carry 
on the war againſt the Romans. I had obſerved before, 
that Hannibal had fled for refuge to this prince, and was 
arrived at his court at the very inſtant the king was deliberate 
ing whether he ſhould embark in this war, The preſence 
and counſels of ſuch a general, contributed very much to- 
determine him to it. His opinion at that time, (and he. 
always peſiſted in it) was, that he ought to carry his arms 
into Italy: that by this means the enemy's country would 


furniſh them with troops and proviſions; that other- 


wiſe, no prince nor people could be ſuperior to the Ro- 
mans, and that Italy could never be conquered but in Italy, 
He demanded but an hundred gallies, ten thouſand foot, 
and a thouſand horſe. He declared that with this fleet he would 
firſt go into Africa, where he was perſuaded the Carthaginiang | 
would join him ; but that, ſhould he not ſucceed in the 
latter, he would fail directly for Italy, and there find effectual 
means to diſtreſs the Romans; that it was neceſſary tbat 
the king ſhould go over into o with the reſt of his 


forces, and halt in ſome part of Greece, and not go imme 


diately into Italy, though he ſhould always ſeem upon the. 
point of doing it. 

The king approving this project at firſt; Hannibal ſent. 
a Tyrian in whom he could confide, to Carthage, to, 
ſound the citizens; for he did not care to venture letters, 


leſt they ſhould be intercepted ; not to mention that buſi- 


neſs is tranfacted much better by word of mouth than by 
writing. But the Tyrian was diſcovered, and eſcaped with 
great difficulty, The Carthaginian' ſenate ſent immediate 
advice of this to the Romans, who apprehended being en- 
gaged at the ſame time in a war with Antiochus and. the 
Carthaginipns, 
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2 No people, at this time, hated the Roads! more than 
the ZEtolians, Thoas, their general, was fer ever incenſ- 


ing them; repreſenting, in the moſt aggravating terms, the 
contempt the Romans had for them from their laſt victory, 


though chiefly owing to them. His remonſtrance had the 
intended effect; and Damocritus was ſent ambaſſador to Na- 
bis, Nicander 8 Philip, and Dicearchus, Thoas's brother, 
to Antiochus, charged with particular inftruQions in re- 
gard to each of thoſe princes. 
Ihe firft repreſented to the tyrant of Sparta, , that the 
Romans had entirely enervated his power, by diſpoſſeſſing 
him of his maritime towns, as they furniſhed him with 
gallies, ſoldiers, and ſailors : That, confined within his own. 
walls, he had the mortification to ſee the Achzans reign 
over Peloponneſus: that he would never have. fo favouras 


dle an opportunity for recovering his antient power, as that 
| Which then preſented itſelf : that the Romans had no army 
in Greece: that he might eaſily ſeize upon Gythium, which 


was fituated very commodiouſly for him: and that the Ro- 
mang would not think it worth while to ſend. their 


= legtons again into Greece, to take a Foy of ſo little con- l 


ſequence, 
Nicander employed till ſtronger motives to rouze Philip, 
who had been thrown down from a much ſuperior height 


of greatneſs, and deprived of abundantly more than the ty- 


rant. Beſides which he enlarged on the antient glory of 
the kings of Macedonia, and in what manner the whole world 
had been ſubdued by their arms: that the propoſal he made 
him would not expoſe him to any danger: that he did not 
deſire him to declare war, till Antiochus ſhould have paſſed 
into Greece with his army; and that if he (Philip) unaſſiſted 
by Antiochus, had, with only his own forces, ſuſtained ſo 
long a war againſt the Romans and the ZEtolians united; 
how would it be poſſible for the Romans to reſiſt him, 
when he ſhould have concluded an alliance with Antiochus 
and the Ætolians? He did not forget to mention Hanni- 
bay the ſworn enemy to the Romans, of whoſe generals 

more 
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more had been defeated by n, than were living at that” 
time. 

3 W * arguments with Antiochus. 
He obſerved particularly, that in the war againſt Philip 
the Romans had taken the ſpoils, but that the whole ho- 
nour of the victory had been due to the tollans: that 
they alone had opened them an entrance into Greece, and 
had enabled them to overcome the enemy, by aiding them 
with their troops. He gave a long detail of the number 
of horſe and foot with which they would furniſh bim; and 
the ſtrong towns and ſea- ports poſſeſſed by them. He did 
not ſcruple to affirm, though without foundation, that Philp 
and Nabis were determined fo unite with him the: 


Romans. 


. Theſe are the ſteps the Ztolians wok, to 4 0 up eno- 


mies againſt Rome on every fide. However, the two kings 


did not comply with them at that time; and did not take 
their reſolution till afterwards. 

With regard to Nabis, he ſent e e to all the 
maritime towns, to excite the inhabitants of them to re- 


bellion. He bribed many of the principal citizens, and diſ- 


patched thoſe who were inflexibly determined to adhere to 
the party of the Romans. Quintius, at his leaving Greece, 
had ordered the Achæans to be very vigilant in defending 


the maritime cities. They immediately ſent deputies to 
the tyrant, to put him in mind of the treaty he had 
concluded with the Romans; and to eghort him not to 


infringe a peace he. had follicited ſo much, At the fame 
time they ſent troops to Gythium, which the tyrant had 
already beſieged ; and ambaſſadors to Rome, to inform the 
ſenate and people of What was doing. 

- (/) Antiochus did not yet declare himſelf openly, but 


took ſecret meaſures for promoting the great deſign he me- 


ditated, He thought it adviſeable to ſtrengthen himſelf 


by goed alliances with his neighbours, In this view, he 
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went to Raphia, a frontier city of Paleſtine towards Feypts! 
He there gave his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Pto- 
lemy Epiphanes; and reſigned to that prince, as her-dowry, 
the provinces of Ccloſyria.and Paleſtine, but upon condition, 
as had been before ſtipulated, that 0G eh retain but half 
the revenues. 

At his return to Antioch, 10 gave mu Rughtee; 
Antiochis by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia, He would have been very glad to have beſtowed | 
the third on Eumenes king of Pergamus ; but that prince 
refuſed her, contrary to the advice of his three brothers, 
who believed that an alliance of ſo great a monarch would 
be a great ſupport to their houſe, However, Eumenes 
ſoon convinced them by the reaſons he gave, that he had 
examined that affair more deliberately than they. He re- 


preſented, that ſhould he marry Antiochus's daughter, he 


would be under a neceſſity of eſpouſing his intereſt againſt 
the Romans, with whom he plainly ſaw this monarch. 
would ſoon. be at variance : that, ſhould the Romans 


get the better (as it was highly probable they would) he 
ſhould be involved in the ſame ruin with the vanquiſhed. 
king, which would infallibly prove his deſtruction: that 


on the other fide, ſhould Antiochus have the advantage in 
this war, the only benefit that he: (Eumenes) could reap 
by it, would be, that having the honour to be his ſon- 


in-law, he ſhould be one of the firſt to become his ſlave. 


For they might be aſſured, that ſhould Antiochus get 
the better of the Romans in this war, he would ſubject 


all Afia, and oblige all princes to do him homage : that 


they ſhould have much better terms from the Romans, 
and therefore he was reſolved to continue attached to their 
intereſts, The event ſhowed that Eumenes was not miſ- 
taken. 

After theſe marriages, Antiochus went with great dili- 
gence into Aſia Minor, and arrived at Epheſus 1 in the depth 
of winter. He ſet out from thence again in the beginning 
of the ſpring to puniſh the Piſidians b. who were inclined 


to 
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to revolt; after having ſent his ſon into Syria, for the 


W of the provinces in the eaſt. 

I have ſaid above, that the Romans had deputed Sulpi- 
tius, Alius, and Vilius, on an embaſſy to Antiochus. They 
had been ordered to go. firſt to the court of Eumenes, and 
accordingly they went to Pergamus, the capital of his king- 
dom. That prince told them, that he defired nothing fo 
much as a war with Antiochus, In times of peace, the 


having ſo powerful a king in his neighbourhood gave him 


very juſt alarm. In caſe of a war, he did not doubt but 
Antiochus would experience the ſame fate as Philip, and 
thereby either be entirely ruined ; or, ſhould the Romans 
grant him a peace, Eumenes affured himſelf that part of 
his ſpoils and fortreſſes would be given him, which would 


enable him to defend himſelf, without any foreign aid, 


againſt his attacks: That ifter all, ſhould things take a 
different turn, he had rather run the worſt hazard, in 
concert with the Romans, than be expoſed, by. breaking 


with them, to ſubmit, either voluntarily, or through force, 


to Antiochus. 
Sulpitius being left ſick in F ne Villius, who re- 


ceived advice that Antiochus was engaged in the war of 


Piſidia, went to Epheſus, where he found Hannibal. He 
had ſeveral conferences with him, in which he endeavoured, 
but in vain, to perſuade him, that he had no reaſon to 
be under any apprehenſions from the Romans. He had 
better ſucceſs in the deſign he propoſed in that conduct, 
which was by treating Hannibal with great courteſy, and 
making him frequent viſits, to render him ſuſpected to 
the King; which accordingly happened, as we ſhall ſoon 
ene =: 

Livy, on the authority of ſome bibi, relates that 
Scipio was in this embaſſy, and that it was at this time 


that Hannibal made him the celebrated anſwer, I have re- 


lated * elſewhere, when ſpeaking of the moſt illuſtrious ge- 


nerals, he gave the firft place to Alexander, the ſecond 


10 aner and the third to himſelf. Some authors 
lool 
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Jook upon this embaſly of Scipio as improbable, and the | 


anſwer of Hannibal to be more ſo, 


- Villius went from Epheſus to Apamea, whither Antio- 


chus repaired after having ended the war againſt the Piſidie 
ans. In their interview, they ſpoke. on much the ſame 
topics, as thoſe on which the king's ambaſſadors had de- 
bated with Quintius in Rome, Their conferences broke 
off, on that prince's receiving advice of the death of. An« 
tiochus his eldeſt ſon. He returned to Epheſus to lament 
his loſs. But notwithſtanding theſe fine appearances of af. 
fiction, it was generally believed that his ſhew of grief 
was merely political; and that he himſelf had ſacrificed 
him to his ambition. He was a young prince of the 
greateſt hopes, and had already given ſuch ſhining proofs 
of wiſdom, goodneſs, and other royal virtues, that he was 
the darling of all who knew him. It was pretended that 
the old king, growing jealous of him, had ſent him from 
Epheſus into Syria, under the pretext of having an eye to 
the ſecurity of the provinces of the Eaſt ; and that he 
had cauſed ſome eunuchs to poiſon him there, to rid him- 
ſelf of his fears. A king, and at the fame time a father, 
ought not to be ſuſpected of ſo horrid a crime, without 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt evident proofs. 

Villius that he might not be importunate at a time of 
mourning and ſorrow, was returned to Pergamus, where 
he found Sulpitius perfectly recovered. The king ſent 
for them ſoon after, They had a conference wish his 
miniſter, which ended in complaints on both fides ; after 
which they returned to Rome, without having concluded 
any thing. 


The inftant they were gone, Antiochus held a great 


council on the preſent affairs, in which every one exclaimed 


againſt the Romans, knowing that to be the beſt method 


of making their court to the king. T hey aggravated the 
haughtineſs of their demands, and ſaid it was ſtrange, 
that they ſhould attempt to preſciibe laws to the greateſt 
' monarch of Aſia, as if they were treating with a- con- 
quered — Alexander of Acarnania, who had a great 


aſcendant 
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n over the king, as if the matter in deliberation 


were, not whether they ſhould make war, but how, and 
in what manner they ſhould carry it on; aſſured the 
king, that he would be iyfallibly victorious, in caſe he 
ſhould croſs into Europe, and ſettle in ſome part of 
Greece, That the Ztolians, who were in the center of 
it, would be the firſt to declare againſt the Romans : that 
at the two extremities of this country, Nabis, on one 
fide to recoyer what he had loſt, would raiſe all Pelo- 
ponneſus againſt them; and that aol the other, Philip, who 
was ſtill more diſguſted, would not fail, at the firſt. ſignal 
of war, to take up arms alſo: that they had no time to 
loſe ; and, 
the moſt advantageous: poſts, and to make ſure of allies, 
He added, that Hannibal ought to be ſent immediately to 
Carthage, to perplex and employ the Romans. 
Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had ren- 


dered ſulpected to the king, was not ſummoned to this 
council. He had perceived on ſeveral other occaſions, 


that the king's friendſhip for him was very much cooled, 
and that he no longer repoſed the ſame confidence in him. 
However, he had a private conference with him, in which 
he unboſomed himſeif- without the leaft diſguiſe. Speak - 
ing of his infant years, in which he had ſworn on the 
altars to be the eternal enemy of the Romans. It is 
this oath, ſays” he, it is this hatred, that prompted 
me to keep the ſword drawn during thirty fix years; 
„c it was the ſame animoſity that occaſioned my being ba- 
niſhed from my country in a time of peace, and forced 
me to ſeek an aſylum in your dominions. If you defeat 
my hopes ; guided by the ſame hatred, which can ne- 
ver expire but with my life, I will fly to every part of 
the world where there are ſoldiers and arms, to raiſe up 
enemies againſt the Romans, I hate them, and am hated 
by them. As long as you ſhall reſolve to make war 
againſt them, you may conſider Hannibal as the firſt of 
your friends: but if there are any motives which 
incline you to ps ace, take counſel of others, not of 
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© me. Antiochus, ſtruck with theſe a ſeemed to. 
reſtore him him his confidence and friendſhip. 

The ambaſſadors being returned to Rome, it appeared evi- 
dently from their report, that a war with Antiochus was 
inevitable; but they did not think it yet time to proclaim 


it againſt him. They did not act fo cautiouſly with regard 
to Nabis, who had been the firſt to violate the treaty, 


and was then actually befieging Gythium, and laying waſte 


the terrirories of the Achæans. Acilius, the prætor, was 
ſent with a fleet into Greece, to protect the allies. 
(it) Philopeemen was general of the Achæans that year. 
He was not inferior to any captain with reſpe& to land-ſer- 
vice, but had no ſkill in naval affairs. Notwithſtanding 
this, he took upon himſelf the command of the Achæan 
fleet *, and imagined that he ſhould be as ſucceſsful by fea 
as he had been by land: but he learnt, to his coſt, not to 
depend ſo much upon his own judgment, and found how 
greatly uſeful experience is on all occafions ; for Nabis, 
who had fitted out ſome veſſels with expedition, defeated 
Philopemen, and he narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner. 
This diſaſter however did not diſcourage him, but only 
made him more prudent and circumſpect for the future. 
Such is the uſe judicious men ought to make of their er- 
rors, which, by that means, are frequently more advanta- 
gious to them than the greateſt ſucceſſes. Nabis triumphed 
now, but Philopemen reſolved, if poſſible, to make his joy 
| | 5b" 00 
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* The great prince of Con- 
de thought and ſpoke much more 
wiſely, In a converſation upon 
a ſeafight, the prince ſaid, be 
ſhould be very glad to ſee one 
purely for his cn inſtruction. 


A ſea- Mer wvho Tas preſent, 


Sir, were your high- 


replied, 
neſs in a ſea-fight, there is 


no admiral butwouid be proud 
of obeying your orders. My 
orders, interrupted the prince; 


1 ſhould not preſume even to 
give my advice: but ſhould . 


ftand quietly on the deck; 
and obſerve all the motions 


and operations of the battle, 


for my own inſtruction. 
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of ſhort duration. Accordingly, a few days after, having 
ſurprized him when he leaſt expected him, he ſet fire to 


his camp, and made a great ſhughter of his troops. In 


the mean time Gythium ſurrendered, which very much 
augmented the pride and haughtineſs of the tyrant, | 
Philopemen faw plainly that it was neceſſary to come 


to a battle. In this lay his chief talent, and no general 


equalled him in drawing up an army, in making choice of 
the poſts, in taking all advantages, and improving all the 
errors of an enemy. On this occaſion, fired by jealouſy, 
and animated with revenge againſt Nabis, he employed all 


his ability in the art of war. The battle was fought 
nor far from Sparta. In the firſt attack, the auxiliary 


forces of Nabis, which formed his greateſt ſtrength, broke 
the Achzans, threw them into di order, and forced them 
to give way, It was by Philopemen's order that they fled, 
to draw the enemy into ambuſcades he had laid for them. 
Accordingly they fell into them; and, whilſt they were 
ſhouting as victorious, thoſe who fled faced about; and 


the Achzans charged them on a ſudden from their am- 
| buſcades, and made a great laughter. As the country was 
full of thickets, and very difficult for the cavalry to act in 


from the rivulets and moraſſes, with which it abounded; 
the general would not ſuffer his troops to abandon them 
ſelves to their ardour, in purſuing the enemy; but cauſing 
a retreat to be ſounded, he encamped on that very fpot, 


though long before it was dark. As he was fully per- 


ſuaded, that as. ſoon as it ſhuuld be night, the enemy 
would return from their flight, and retire towards the city 
in ſmall parties, he poſted ambuſcades, in all the paſſes 
round, on the rivulets and hills, who killed or took great 
numbers of them, ſo that Nabis hardly ſaved a fourth 
of his army. Philopemen having blocked him up in 
Sparta, ravaged Laconia for a month; and, after having 
confiderably weakened the forces of the tyrant, he returned 

home, laden with fpoils and glory, 
This victory did Philopemen great honour, becauſe 
it was Gy owing ſolely to his prudence and ability, 
F 2 | A Cite 
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A circumftance is related of him, which is perhaps peculiar 
to him; and which young officers ſhould propoſe to them- 
| ſelves as a model. Whenever he was upon a march, whe= 
ther in times of peace or war, and came to any difficult 
paſs ; he halted, and aſked himſelf (in caſe he were alone) 
or elſe enquired of thoſe who were with him, in what 
manner it would be neceſſary to act, in caſe the enemy 
ſhould come fuddenly upon them; if be charged them in 
front, flank, or rear; if he came on in order of battle; or 
in leſs order, as when an army is on its march. What 
poſt it would be proper for him to take? In what places 
to diſpoſe his baggage, and how many troops would be 
neceſſary to guard it? Whether it would be convenient for 
him to march forward, or to return back the way he 
came ? Where to pitch his camp ? Of what extent it 
ought to be ? By what method he could beſt ſecure his forage, 
and provide water? What rout he ſhould take the next 
day, after he ſhou p, and in what order it were 
beſt to march ? He had accuſtomed himſelf ſo early, and 
exerciſed himſelf ſo much in all theſe parts of the — 
tary knowledge, that nothing was new to him; and never 
Was diſconcerted by any unforeſeen accident, but reſolved 
and acted immediately as if he had foreſeen every thing 
that happened. Theſe things form the great captain: but 
the only method to be ſuch is, to love one's profeſſion, 
to think it an honour to improve in it, to ſtudy it ſeri- 
ouſly, and to deſpiſe the common topics of -diſcourſe of 
the indolent and inſignificant part of an army, that have 

neither elevation of mind, nor views of honour and glory. 
(u During this expedition of the Achzans againſt 
Nabis, the Z/Etolians had ſent ambaſſadors to Antiochus, 
to exhort him to croſs into Greece. They not only pro- 
miſed to join him with all their forces, and to act in con- 
cert with him ; but alſo aſſured him, that he might de- 
pend upon Philip king of Macedon, on Nabis king of Lace- 
demonia, and on ſeveral other Grecian powers who hated 
the Romans in * hearts, and would declare againſt them 
the 
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the moment of his arrival. Thoas the firſt of the ambaſſa⸗ 
dors, expatiated upon all theſe advantages in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt pompous terms. He obſerved to him, that the 


Romans, by drawing their army out of Greece, had left 
it in a defenceleſs condition: that this would be the fineſt 


opportunity for him to poſſeſs himſelf of it; that all the 


Greeks would receive him with open arms; a that the in- 
ſtant he came among them, he would be maſter of the 
country. This foothing deſcription of the ſtate of the 
Grecian affairs, made fo deep an impreſſion on him, that he 
could ſcarce give himſelf time to deliberate in what man- 
ner it would be moſt proper for him to act. N 
The Romans, on the other ſide, who were not igno- 


rant of the meaſures taken by the ZEtohians to diſengage 


their allies from their intereſt, and increaſe their enemies 
on all fides, had ſent ambaſſadors into Greece, among whom 
was Quintius. At his arrival, he found all. the nations 
very well diſpoſed with regard to' the Romans, except the 
Magneſians, who had been alienated from them, by the re- 
port which was ſpread, of their intending to reſtore to 


Philip his ſon, who had been given as an hoſtage; and 


to deliver up to that monarch the city of Demetrias, 
which belonged to the Magnefians, It was neceſſary to 


undeceive them, but in ſo dexterous a manner as not to dif- 
guſt Philip, whom it was much more their intereſt to 


oblige. This Quintius affected with great addreſs, The 
author of theſe falſe reports was Eurylochus, at that time 
chief magiſtrate, As he let drop ſome harſh and injurious 
expreflions againſt the Romans, which gave Quintius an 
opportunity of reproaching the Magneſians with their in- 
gratitude ; Zeno, one of the oldeſt among them, directing 
himſelf to Quintius and the reſt of the ambafſadors with 


tears, conjured them not to impute to a whole people the 


rancour of one man, who (he faid) ought only to be an- 
fwerable for it. That the Magneſians were obliged to 
Quintius and the Romans, not only for their liberty, but 
for whatever elſe is moſt dear and valuable among men; 


| that as for themſelves, they would ſooner part with their 
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lives than renounce the friendſhip of the Romans, and 


forget the obligations they owed to them. The whole aſ- 
ſembly applauded this ſpeech z and Eurylochus perceiving 
plainly, that there was no longer any ſafety for him in 
the city, took refuge amongſt the ZEtolians, 


Thoas the chief man of that people, was returned 'from 


Antiochus's court, from whence he had brought Menippus, 
whom the king had ſent as his ambaſſador to the ZEtolians, 


Before the general aſſembly was convened, theſe two had 


endeavoured, in concert, to prepare and prepoſſeſs the peo- 


ple, by enlarging upon the king's forces by ſea and land; 


his numerous bodies of horſe and foot; the elephants he 
had cauſed to be brought from India; and above all (which 
was the ſtrongeſt motive with regard to the populace) the 


immenſe treaſures which the king would bring with him, 


ſufficient to buy even the Romans themſelves. 


Quintius had regular notice ſent him of whatever wag 


ſaid or done in ZEtolia, Though he looked upon all 
things as loſt on that fide, yet, that he might have no- 


thing to reproach himſelf with, and to lay the. wrong 


fill more on the fide of the Zxolians, he thought proper 
to depute to their aſſe mblies ſome ambaſladors from the 


confederates, to put them in mind of their alliance with 
the Romans, and to be ready to reply freely to whatever 
Antiochus's ambaſſador might advance. He gave this com- 
miſſion to the Athenians ; the dignity of their city, and 
their former alliance with the ZEtolians, making them n more 
proper to execute it than any other people. 


Thoas opened the aſſembly, by acquainting it that an ambaſ- | 


ſador was arrived from Antiochus. Being introduced, he be- 
gan with ſaying, that it would have been happy for the 


| Greeks as well as Aſiatics, had Antiochus concerned him- 


ſelf ſooner in their affairs, and before Philip had been re- 
duced; that then, every people would have preſerved their 


r and all had not been ſubjected to the Roman power. 


© But ſtill, ſays he, if you execute the defigns you have 
© formed, Antiochus may, by the aſſiſtance of the gods 
6 and your ad, reſtore the affairs of Greece to their an- 

tient 


8 2 5 EE 1 


«as 


tient ſplendor, how deſperate ſoever their condition may 
cc be.“ 


The Athenians „who were next admitted to en 


contented themſelves (without ſaying a word of the king) 


with putting the ZEtolians in mind of the alliance they had 
concluded with the Romans, and the fervice Quintius had 


done to all Greece; conjuring them not to form any raſh 
reſolution, in an affair of ſo much importance as that in 
queſtion : That bold reſolutions, taken with heat and viva- 


city, might have a pleaſing proſpect at firſt, but that the 


difficulty of putting them in execution-appeared afterwards, 
and that they were very rarely ſucceſsful ; That the Roman 
ambaſſadors, among whom was Quintius, were not far off: 


wiſdom to weigh and examine deliberately, in peaceable in- 
terviews, their ſeveral claims and pretenſions, than to in- 


volve precipitately Europe and Aſia in a war, of which the 


conſequences could not but be deplorable. a 
The populace, who are ever greedy of novelty, were en- 


tirely for Antiochus, and were even againſt admitting the 


Romans into the aſſembly : ſo that the oldeſt and wiſeſt 
among them were forced to employ all their credit, be- 
fore they could prevail to have them called in. Accord- 


ingly Quintius came thither, not ſo much from any hopes 


he entertained, of being able to make the leaft impreſſion 
on the minds 9 the people, as to prove to all mankind, 


that the Ætolians were the ſole cauſe of the war wet 
was going to break out ; and that the Romans would be 
forced to engage in it againſt their wills, and merely through 
neceſſity. He began by recalling to their memories, the 
time in which the ZEtolians had concluded an alliance with 


the Romans: he made a tranſient mention of the many 
things by which they had infringed it; and after ſaying 
very little with regard to the cities which were the pretext 
of their quarrel, he only obſerved, that if they imagined 
themſelves aggrieved, it would appear much more reaſon- 


able to make their remonſtrances to the ſenate, who were 


always ready to hear their complaints; than out of mere 
| | wane 
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That as things were ftill undecided, it would ſhow more | 
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wantonneſs to blow up a war between the Romans and An- 
tiochus, which would diſturb the peace of the univerſe, 
and infallibly terminate in the ruin of thoſe who pro- 
moted it. I 

The event proved the truth of his repreſentations, whi 

however were diſregarded at that time. Thoas, and thoſe 
of his faction, were heard with great attention; and ob- 
tained without delay, and even in preſence of the Romans,' 
that a decree ſhould be made, to invite Antiochus to come 
and deliver Greece, and be the arbiter of the differences be- 
tween the /Etolians and Romans. Quintius deſiring a copy 
of this decree, Damocritus (then in office) was ſo inconſi- 
derate as to anſwer in the moſt inſolent tone, that he had 
buſineſs of much greater conſequence upon his hands at that 
time; but that he himſelf would ſoon carry this . decree 
Into Italy, and encamp on the banks of the Tyber: ſo 
violent and furious a ſpirit had ſeized all the Ætolians, 
and even their principal magiſtrates. Quintius and the reſt 
of the ambaſſadors returned to Corinth. 

(*) The Ztolian privy- council formed, in one day, three 


yery aſtoniſhing reſolutions, to ſeize by, a treacherous ſtra - 
tagem Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedzmon : And three of 


the principal citizens were charged with the execution of 
theſe expeditions. | | 

Diocles ſet out for Demetrias, where being aſſiſted by 
Eurilochus's faction, who was an exile, but appeared then 


at the head of the forces which Diocles had brought, he, 


made himſelf maſter of the city. - 

But Thoas was not ſo fuccetful in C dicke, which he 
imagined he ſhould be able to ſeize by the help of an exile: 
for the magiſtrates, who were ftrongly- attached to the Ro- 
mans, having received advice of the attempt that was me- 
ditating againſt their city, put it in a good poſture of de- 


fence, and enabled it to ſuſtain a vigorous ſiege. Thus 


Thoas failing in his deſign, returned back in the utmoſt 
Wafufton. | 
The 
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The enterprize againſt Sparta was much more delicate and 


of greater importance. No acceſs could be had to it, but 


under the maſk of friendſhip. Nabis had long ſollicited the 


aid of the ÆEtolians. Alexamenes was therefore ordered to 
march a thouſand foot thither. To theſe were added thirty 
young men, the flower of the cavalry, who were ſtrictly 
enjoyned by the magiſtrates to execute punctually their lead- 
er's orders, of what nature ſoever they might be. The ty- 


rant received Alexamenes with great joy. Both uſed to 


march out their troops every day, and exetciſe them in the 
plains on the fide of the Eurotas. One day, Alexamenes, 


having given the word to his troopers, he attacks Nabis, 


whom he had. purpoſely drawn into a ſolitary place, and 
throws him from his horſe. Immediately all the troopers 
fall on, and cover him with wounds. Alexamenes, to loſe 
no time, returns to the city to ſeize on Nabis's palace, 
Had he convened the aſſembly that inſtant, and made a 
ſpeech ſuitable to the occafion, his buſineſs would have been 
done, and Sparta had declared for the ZEtolians : But he 
ſpent the remainder of the day, and the whole night; in 
ſearching after the tyrant's treaſures; and his troops, by 
his example, began to plunder the fi The Spartans 
taking up arms, make a great ſlaughter of the Ztolians 
diſperſed in queſt of booty, and march directly to the pa- 


lace, where they kill Alexamenes, whom they found with 


little or no guard, and ſolely intent upon ſecuring his rich 
ſpoils. Such was the reſult of the enterprize againſt Sparta. 

(y) Philopemen, general of the Achæans, no ſooner 
heard of Nabis's death, but he marched a confiderable body 


of troops towards Sparta, where he found all things in the 
utmoſt diſorder. He aſſembled the. principal citizens, made 


a ſpeech to them as Alexamenes ought to have done, and 


prevailed ſo far between arguments and compulſion, that he 


engaged that city to join in the Achæan league. 


This ſucceſs greatly increaſed the reputation of Philopœ- | 
men with thoſe ſtates, his having brought over to the league 


_ a city 


(9) Plut, in Philop. p., 364, 365. 
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a city of ſo great power and authority as Sparta, being 
juſtly eſteemed a ſervice of no ſmall importance. By this 
means he alſo gained the friendſhip and confidence of the 


worthieſt men in Lacedæmonia, who hoped he would prove 


their guarantee, and the defender of their liberty. For this 
reaſon, after the palace and furniture of Nabis had been 
ſold, they reſolved, by a public decree, to*make him a pre- 
2 of the monies ariſing from that ſale, amounting to an 
Hundred and twenty * talents ; and ſent him a deputation to 
deſire his acceptance of them, 
on this occaſion, ſays Plutarch, it was very evident, 
that the virtue of this great las was of the pureſt and 
moſt perfect kind; and that he not only appeared a good 
and virtuous man, but was really ſuch : Not one of the 
Spartans would undertake the commiſſion of offering him 
that preſent. Struck with veneration and fear, they all ex- 
cuſed themſelves; and therefore it was at laſt reſolved ta 
ſend Timolaus, who had formerly been his gueſt. : 
When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the boulk 


of Philopemen, who gave him the kindeſt reception. Here 


he had an opportunity of confidering the ſeverity of his 


| Whole conduct, the greatneſs of his ſentiments, the fruga- 


lity of his life, and the regularity of his manners, that ren- 


dered him invincible and incorruptible by money. Timolaus 


was ſo aſtoniſhed at all he ſaw, that he did not dare ſo much 
as to mention to Philopemen the preſent he was come ta 
offer him : fo that, giving ſome other pretence to his jour- 


ney, he returned as he came. Timolaus was ſent again, 


but was not more ſucceſsful than before, At laſt, going a 
third time, he ventured (but with great pain to himſelf) to 
acquaint Philopemen with the good- will of the Spartans. 


Philopemen heard him with great tranquility ; but the 


inftant he had done ſpeaking, he went to Sparta; where, 
after expreſſing the higheſt gratitude to the Spartans, he 
adviſed them not to lay out their money in bribing and cor- 


rupting ſuch of their friends as were men of probity, becauſe 


they might always enjoy the benefit of their virtue and wiſ- 
| : Nb - dom 
* An bundred and twenty thouſand crowss. 
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dom without expence to them; but to keep their gold ta 
purchaſe and corrupt the wicked, and thoſe who, in coun- 
cils, perplexed and divided the city by their ſeditious dif- 
courſes z in order that being paid for their filence, they 
might not occaſion ſo many diſtractions in the government. 
« For it is much more adviſeable, added he, to ftop an 
&© enemy's mouth, than that of a friend.” Such was the 
difintereſtedneſs of Philopemen, Let the reader com- 
pare theſe great and noble ſentiments with the baſeneſs of 
thoſe groveling wretches, whoſe whole ſtudy is to heap ws 
riches. 

( Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, and 
by the mighty promiſes he made that prince, by all he old. 
him concerning the preſent ſtate of Greece, and- eſpecially 
by the reſolutions which had been taken in the general aſ- 
ſembly of the Ætolians, he determined him to ſet out im- 
mediately for that country. He went with ſuch precipita« 
tion, that he did not give himſelf time to concert the ne- 
ceſſary meaſures for ſo important a war, nor carry with him 
a ſufficient number of troops. He left behind him Lampſa- 
cus, Troas, and Smyrna, three powerful cities, which he 
ought to have reduced before he declared war; but Antio- 
chus, without waiting for the troops that were marching to 
join him from Syria and the eaſt, brought only ten thouſand 
foot and five hundred horſe, 'Theſe troops would hardly 
have ſufficed, had he been to poſſeſs himſelf only of a na- 
ked and d country, without having ſo formidable 
an enemy as the Romans to oppoſe. : = 
He arrived firſt at Demetrias; and from thence, after re- | 
ceiving the decree which had been ſent by the Ætolians and 
their ambaſſador, he went to Lamia, where their aſſembly 
was held. He was received there with the higheſt demon- 
trations of joy. He began with apologizing for his being 
come with much fewer troops tban they expected; inſinua- 
ting that his expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for | 
their intereſt, ſince, at mw firſt ſignal they gave him, he , 
Was | 
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was come, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the ſeafon, 


and without waiting till all things were ready; but that 


their expectations ſhould ſoon be anſwered : that aſſoon as 
the ſeaſon for navigation ſhould arrive, they ſhould ſee all 
Greece filled with arms, men and horſes, and all the ſea. 
coaſts covered with gallies : that he would ſpare neither ex- 
pence, application,, nor danger for the deliverance of Greece, 
and to acquire the Ætolians the firſt rank in it: that with 
his numerous armies, there would ariſe from Aſia munitions 
of every kind: that all he defired of them was, only to 
provide his troops with whatever might be neceſſary for their 
preſent ſubſiſtence. Having ended his ſpeech he withdrew, 

The moſt judicious in the aſſembly ſaw plainly that Antio- 
chus, inſtead of a real and preſent ſuccour, as he had pro- 
miſed, gave them little more than hopes and promiſes, 
They could have wiſhed that they had only choſen him ar- 
biter and mediator between them and the Romans, and not 
leader of the war. However, Thoas having 0. a ma jo- 
rity, cauſed Antiochus to be nominated generaliſſimo. Thirty 
of their principal men were appointed for his council, when- 
ever he ſhould think proper to deliberate with them. 


SECT. VI. Anticchis endeavours to bring over the * 
to hes intereſt, but in vain. He þ fe himfelf of Chalcis 
and all Eubœæa. The Romans proclaim ⁊var againſs him, 
and ſend Manius Acilius the conſul, into Greece. Antiochus 
mates an ill uje of Hannibal's counſel, He is defeated near 
Thermopyle, The Atolians ſubmit to the Romans. 


{a) HE firſt ſubject on which the king and the Æto- 


lians dehberated, was with what enterprize to 


begin firſt, It was thought adviſcable to make a ſecond at- 


tempt on Chalcis; and thereupon the hs ſet out for that 
city without loſs of time. When they were near it, the 


king mitted the n Atolians, to have a paper ence 
with 


(a) A.M. 3813. Ant. J. c. 191. Liv, I. 37. n. 46 
51. Appian. NSyr ac. p. 2, 93. 


plied 
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with ſuch citizens of Chalcis, as were come out of it on 


their arrival. The Ætolians urged them in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to conclude an alliance with Antiochus, but without 
breaking their treaty with the Romans. They declared, 
that this prince was come into Greece, not to make it the 
ſeat of war; but actually to deliver it, and not merely in 
words, as the Romans had done : that nothing could be of 
greater advantage to the cities of Greece, than to live in 


amity with both, becauſe that the one would always defend 


them againſt the other; and that by this means they would 
hold both in reſpect: that they would do well to conſider, 
in caſe they ſhould not agree to the propoſal now made them, 
the creat danger to which they would expoſe themſelyes ; as 
the aid they might expect from the Romans was at a great. 
diſtance; whereas the king was preſent, and at their gates. 
Mittion, one of the principal citizens of Chalcis, re- 
; that he could not gueſs what people it was that Anti- 
ochus came to deliver, and for whoſe fake he had left his 
kingdom and was come into Greece': that he knew of no 
city garriſoned by Roman ſoldiers, nor that paid the leaſt 
tribute to the Romans, or complained of being oppreſſed by 
them: that as for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had 
no occaſion for a deliverer, as they were free; nor of a de- 


ſender, as they enjoyed the ſweets of peace, under the pro- 


tection, and with the amity of the Romans: that they did 
not refuſe the amity either of the king or of the Atolians ;. 


but that, if they would ſhow themſelves friends, the firſt 


thing they were deſired to do was, to leave their iſland : 
that they were fully determined, neither to admit them 
into their city, nor to make any alliance with them, but in 
concert with the Romans. 

This anſwer was reported to the King; as he had brought 
tit few troops, and was not able to force the city, he re- 
ſalved to return to Demetrias, So imprudent and ill-con- 


cited a firft ſtep did him no honour, and was no * omen 
„th regard to 1 future. 
They had recourſe elſewhere, and endeavoured to bri ng 


over the Achæans and Achamanfans. 
Vol. : CC 
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dience to the ambaſſadors of Antiochus and theſe of the 


Atolians at /Ege, where their aſſembly was held, i in pre- 

ſence of Quintius the Roman general. | 
Antiochus's ambaſiador ſpoke firſt, He * was a pain 

man (as thoſe generally are who live in the courts, and 


at the expence of princes ;) and fancying himſelf a great 


orator, he ſpoke with an abſolute and emphatical tone of 
voice. Ee told them, that a vaſt body of cavalry was paſ- 
ſing the Helleſpont into Europe, conſiſting, partly of cuiraſ- 
fiers and partly of bowmen, who, even when they were 
flying on horſeback, turned about, and diſcharged their ar. 
xows with the ſureſt aim. 'To his cavalry, which, accord- 
ing to bim, were alone ſuperior to the united forces of Eu- 
rope, he added a more numerous infantry ; the Dahz, the 
Medes, the Elymæans, the Cadduſians; and many other 
terrible unknown nations. With regard to the fleet, he af- 
firmed it would be ſo large, that no harbour of Greece could 
contain it; the right wing to be compoſed of 'Tyrians and 
Sidonjans ; the left of Aradians and the Sidetes of Pamphi- 
lia; nations, who were allowed univerſally to be the beſt and 
moſt experienced mariners in the world: that it would be to 
no purpoſe to enumerate the immenſe ſums which Antiochus 
was bringing with bim; every one knowing, that the king- 
doms of Aſia had always abounded in gold: that they were 
to judge, in propertion, of the reſt of the military prepara- 
tions : that in conſequence the Romans would not now have 
to do with a Philip or an Hannibal ; the latter being only a 
citizen of Carthage, and the former . within the nar- 


row limits of Macedęnia; but with a prince who was ſo— 


vereigh f all Aſia and part of Europe: that nevertheleſz, 
though he was come from the moſt remote parts of the eaſt, 
purely to reſtore the liberty of Greece, he did not require 


any article from the Achzeans , that ſhould interfere with 


the fidelity they might imagine they owed. the Romans, 
their firſt friends and allies ; that he did not defire them to 
| Ee | unite 
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unite their arms with his againſt the people in queſtion, but 


only to ſtand neuter, and not declare fur cither party. 
Archidamus, the Ætolian ambaſſador, ſpoke to the ſame 


effect; adding, that the ſafeſt and wiſeſt courſe the Achæans 


could take, would be, to remain ſpectators of the war; and 
to wait in peace for the event, without ſharing in it, or in- 
curring any hazard. Then, growing warmer as he went on, 
he threw out invectives and teproaches againſt the Romans in 
general, and againſt Quintius in GRE: He called them 


an ungrateful people, who had forgot that they owed to the 
bravery of the ZEtolizns, not only the victory they had 


gained over Philip; but their general's life, and the ſafety 
of their army, For what, continued he, did ,Quintius do 
in this battle, worthy a great captain? He declared, that he 
limfelf had obſerved him during the engagement wholly em- 


ployed in conſulting the auſpices, in ſacrificing victims, and 


offering up vows, like an augur or a prieſt, whilſt himſelf 
was expoſing his perſon and life to the enemy's darts, for his 
defence and preſervation. 

To this Quintius anſwered, that it was plain which party 


Archidamus had ftudied to pleaſe by this ſpeech : that know-. 


ing the Achæans were perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſi- 
tion and character of the /Etolians, whoſe courage conſiſted 
ſolely ! in words, not in actions; he had not endeavoured 
to gain their eſteem, but had ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf 
with the king's ambaſſadors, and by their means, with the 
king himſelf + that if the world had not known till now, 


what it was that formed the alliance between Antiochus and 


the Ætolians, the ſpeeches made by the ambaſſadors ſhowed 
it viſibly enough: that on both ſides, nothing but boaſting 
and falſhcod had been employed. That vaunting of troops 
they had not, they ſeduced and blew up the vanity of each 


other by falſe promiſes and vain hopes; the /Etolians aſ- 
| {crting boldly on one fide (as you have juſt now hcard) that 


they had defeated Philip and preſerved the Romans; and 
that all the cities of Greece were ready to declare for to- 
lia; and the king on the other fide, affirming, that he was 


going to ring into the field innumerable bodies of horſe 
. 82 and 
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* ſays he, puts me in mind of an entertainment given me in 
5 Chalcis, by a friend of mine, a very worthy man, who 
&& treats his gueſts in the beſt manner. Surprized at the 
< prodigious quantity and variety of diſhes that were ſerved 
©* up, we asked him how it was poſſible for him in the 


©& month of June, to get together ſo great a quantity of 


game. My friend, who was not vain-glorious like theſe 
© people, only fell a laughing, and owned ſincerely, that 


„what we took for veniſon, was nothing but ſwine's fleſh, 


© ſeaſoned ſeveral ways, and cooked up with different bern. 
© 'The ſame thing may be ſaid of the king's troops which 
© have been ſo highly extelled; and whoſe number has 
© been vainly multiplied in mighty names. For theſe Dahæ, 
c Medes, Cadduſians, and Elymæans are all but one na- 
tion, and a nation of ſlaves rather than ſoldiers, Why 
may not I, Achæane, repreſent to you all the motions 
* and expeditions of this great king, who one moment 
5 hurries to the aſſembly of the ZEtolians, there to beg 
* for proviſions and money; and the next goes in perſon to 
ce the very gates of Chalds, from which he is obliged to 
& retire with igneminy. Antiochus has very injudiciouſly 


“ piven credit to the Ætolians, and they, with as little 


© judgment, have believed Antiochus. This ought to 
& teach you, not to ſuffer yourſelves to be impcſed upon, 
© but to rely upon the faith of the Romans, which you 
ce have ſo often experienced, I am ſurprized they can 
6. venture to tell you, that it will be ſafeſt for you to ſtand 
© neuter, and to remain only ſpectators of the war. That 
& would indeed be a fure method; 1 mean to become the 
prey of the victor." 

The Acheans were neither long, nor Seidel, in their 
deliberations, and the reſult was, that they ſhould declare 
war againſt Antiochus and the AÆtolians. Immediately, at 
the requeſt of Quintius, they ſent five hundred men to the 
aid of Chalcis, and the like number to Athens, 
Antiochus received no greater ſatisfaction from the Bœo- 
tians, who anſwered, that they would conſi-er on what 


was to be done, when that prince ſhould come into cs 
1 


= 


* 


* 
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Ia the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, and 
advanced to Chalcis with a much greater body of troops 
than before. And now the factien againſt the Romans pre- 
vailed, and the city opened its gates to him. The reſt of 
the cities ſoon following their example, he made himſelf 
maſter of all Eubea.- He fancied he had made a great ac- 
quiſition, in having reduced ſo conſiderable an iſland in his 
firſt campaign. But can that be called a conqueſt, where 
there are no enemies to make oppoſition ? 
% But terrible ones were making preparations againſt 
that prince. The Romans, after confulting the will of the 


gods by omens and auſpices, proclaimed war againſt Antio- 


chus and his adherents. Proceſſions were appointed during 
two days to implore the aid and protection of the gods. 
They made a vow to ſolemnize the great games, for ten 


days, in caſe they ſhould be ſucceſsful in the war, and to 


make offerings in all the temples of the gods. What a re- 
proach would ſo religious, though blind a paganiſm, reflect 
on Chriſtian generals, who ſhould be aſhamed of piety. and 
religion | : 

At the ſame time they omitted no human means to their 
ſucceſs, The ſenators and inferior magiſtrates were forbid- 
den to remove to any diſtance from Rome, from which they 
could not return the ſame.day ;. and five ſenators were not 
allowed to be abſent from it at the fame time. The love of 
their country took place of every thing. Acilius the eonſul, 
to whom Greece had fallen by lot, ordered his troops to 
rendezveus at Brunduſium on the Sent of May; and ſet 
out from Rome himſelf ſome days before. 

About the ſame time, ambaſſadors from Pickens Philip, 
the Carthaginians, and Maſiniſſa, arrived there, to offer 
the Romans money, cern, men, and ſhips. The ſenate 
laid, that the people of Rome thanked them, but would 


accept of nothing except the corn, and that upon condition 


of paying for it. They only deſired Philip to affift the 
conſul. | 


(5) A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. I. 6. n. 515. 
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66 The HISTORY of 
In the mean time Antiochus, after having ſollkeitad many 
cities, either by his envoys or in perſon, to enter into an al- 
liance with him, went to Demetrias, and there held a 
council of war with the chief commanders of his army, on 
the operations of the campaign that was going to open. 
Hannibal, who was now reſtored to favour, was preſent at it, 
and his opinion was firſt aſced. He began by inſiſting on the 
neceſſity there was, to uſe the utmoſt endeavours to engage 
Philip in Antiochus's intereſt: which, he ſaid, was ſo im- 
portant a ſtep, that if it ſucceeded, they might aſſure them- 
ſelves of the ſucceſs of the war. And indeed, ſays he, 
& as Philip ſuſtained ſo long the whole weight of the Roman 
© power, what may not be expected from a war, in which 
© the two greateſt kings of Europe and Afia will unite their 
ce forces; eſpeoially, as the Romans will have thoſe againſt 
“ them in it, who gave them the ſuperiority before, I mean 
* the Ectolians and Athamanians, to whom only, as is 
© well known, they were indebted for victory. Now, who 
6 can doubt but Philip may eaſily be brought over from the 
© Roman intereſt, if what Thoas fo often repeated to the 
«<< king, in order to induce him to croſs into Greece, be 
© true, that this prince, highly incenſed, to ſee himſelf 
© reduced to a ſhameful ſervitude under the name of peace, 
ff waited only an opportunity to declare himſelf. And could 
« he ever hope one more favourable than that which now 
46 offers itſelf?” If Philip ſhould refuſe to join Antiochus, 
Hannibal adviſed him to ſend his ſon Seleucus at the head of 
the army he had in Thrace, to lay waſte the frontiers of 
Macedonia, and by that means to render Philip * e of 
aſliſting the Romans. 

He inſiſted on a ſtill more important point, and aſſerted, 
as he had always done, that it would be impoſſible to re- 
duce the Romans, except in Italy; which had been his rea- 
ſon for always adviſing Antiochus to begin the war there. 
That ſince another courſe had been taken, and the king was 
at that time in Greece; it was his opinion, in the preſent 
fate of affairs, that the king ought to ſend immediately for 


all his troops out of Aſia z and not rely on the /Etolians, 
| $f | or 


AL . X A NDER' Succeſfors: | 67 


any er 115 other Allies of Greece, who poſſibly might fail him 
al- on a ſudden. That the inſtant thoſe forces ſhould arrive, it 
da WU was proper to march towards the ceaſts of Greece, oppoſite 
on to Italy, and order his fleet to ſet fail thither alſo. That he 
en. ſhould employ half of it, to alarm and ravage the coaſts of 
it, Italy; and keep the other half in ſome neighbouring har- 
the bour, in order to ſeem upon the point of croſſing into Italy 
age and actually to do ſo, in caſe a favourable opportunity ſhould 
m- preſent itſelf. By this means, ſaid he, the Romans will be 
m kept at home, from the neceſſiry of defending their own 
he, coaſts 3 and at the ſame time, it will be the beſt method 
gan for carrying the war into Italy, the only place (in his opi- 
— nion) where the Romans could be conquered. ** Theſe 
15 (concluded Hannibal) are my thoughts; and if I am not 
oo * ſo well qualified for preſiding in another war, I ought at 
—_ ** leaſt to have learnt by my good and ill ſucceſſes, how to act 
1 jn the field againſt the Romans. My zeal and fidelity may 
ho © be depended upon. As to the reſt, I beſeech the gods to 
che 6 proſper all your undertakings whatſoever they may be. 
bs The council could not then but approve of what Hanni- 
be - bal had ſaid, and indeed it was the only good advice that 
elf could be given Antiochus in the preſent poſture of his affairs, 
ce, However, he complied only with the article which related to 
id the troops of Aſia; he immediately ſending orders to Po- 
we lyxenides his admiral, to bring them over into Greece. With 
18, regard to all the reſt of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers and 
of flatterers diverted him from putting it in execution, by aſſu- 
of ring him, that he could not fail of being victorious. They 
ok obſerved farther, that ſhould he follow Hannibal's plan, all the 
| honour would be aſcribed to Hannibal, becauſe he had form- 
d, edit; that the king ought to have all the glory of the war, 
25 and for that reaſon it was neceſſary for him to draw up an- 
* other plan: without regarding that of the Carthaginian. In 
i this manner are the beſt counſels of, and the moſt powerful 
18 empires ruined. 
it The king having joined the compo of the allies to his 
* own, takes ſeveral cities of Theſſaly; he is however obli- 
"WE zed to raiſe the fiege of Lariſſa, Bebius the Roman pretor 
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68 The HISTORY of 
having ſent it a ſpeedy aid, after which he retired to Deme4 
trias. 

From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell diſtractedly 
in love with the man's daughter at whoſe houſe he lodged. 
Though he was upwards of fifty, he was fo paſſionately 
fond of that girl, who was not twenty, that he reſolved to 
marry her. Forgetting the two enterprizes he had formed, 
the war againſt the Romans and the deliverance of Greece, 
he ſpent the reſt of the winter in feaſts and diverſions, on 
the occaſion of his nuptials. This taſte for pleaſure ſoon 
communicated itſelf from the king to the whole court, and 
occaſioned an univerſal neglect of military diſcipline, 

He did not wake out of the lethargy into which this ef- 
feminate life had thrown him, till news was brought, that 
Acilius the conſul was advancing towards him in Theſſaly 
with the utmoſt diligence. Immediately the king ſet out; 
and finding at the place appointed for the rendezvous but a 
very ſmall number of the confederate troops, whoſe. officers 
told him, that it was impoſſible for them, though they 
had uſed their utmoſt endeavours, to bring more forces into 
the field; the king then found, but too late, how much 
he had been impofed upon by the great promiſes of Thoas; 
and the truth of Hannibal's words, that it would not be 
fafe for him to rely on the troops of ſuch allies. All he 
could do at that time was, to ſeize the paſs of Thermopylæ, 
and ſend to the Ætolians for a reinforcement. Either the in- 
elemency of the weather, or contrary winds, had prevented 
the arrival of the Aſiatic forces, which Polyxenides was 
bringing, and the king had only thoſe troops he had brought 
the year before, which ſcarce exceeded ten thouſand men. 
dee) Antiochus imagined he had provided ſufficiently for 
his ſecurity againſt the Romans, who were advancing againſt 
him, by having ſeized the paſs of Thermopylæ, and ſtrength- 
ening the natural fortifications with intrenchments and 


walls. The conſul came forward, determined to attack 
him, 


e) Liv. J. 35. n. 16-21. Plut, * Mis 3440 
Appian. in Syr. p. — 
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him. Moſt of his officers and ſoldiers had been employed 
in the war againſt Philip. Theſe he animated, by putting 
them in mind of the famous victory chey had gained 
over that king, who was a much braver prince, and in- 


finitely more practiſed in military affairs than Antiochus 5 


who being newly married, and enervated by pleaſures and 
voluptuouſneſs, vainly 8 that war was to be carried 
on in the ſame manner as nuptials are ſolemnized. Acilius 
had diſpatched Cato, his lieutenant, with a large detach- 


ment in queſt of ſome by-path, that led to the hill above 


the enemy. Cato, after inexpreſſible fatigues, went over 
the mountains through the ſame path where Xerxes, and 


Brennus afterwards, opened themſelves a paſſage z when 


falling ſuddenly on ſome ſoldiers whom he met there, 
he ſoon put them to flight, Immediately he orders 
the trumpets to ſound, and advances at the head of 
his detachment ſword in hand, and with great ſhouts. A 
body of fix hundred ZEtolians, who guarded ſome of the 


eminences, ſeeing him come down the mountains, take to. 


their heels, and retire towards their army, where they 
ſpread univerſal terror. At the ſame inſtant, the conſul 


attacks Antiochus's intrenchments with all his troops, and 


forces them The king having his teeth ſhattered by a 
fone, was in ſuch exceſſive pain that he was forced to 
leave the field. After his retreat, no part of his army 
dared to ſtand their ground, or wait the coming up of 
the Romans. They were now' univerſally routed in a place, 
where there was almoſt no outlets to eſcape through ; for 
on one ſide they were ſtopped by deep fens, and on the 
other by craggy rocks ; ſo that there was nogetting off either 
on the right or left, The ſoldiers, however, crowding and 
puſhing forward to avoid the enemy's ſwords, threw one 
another into the moraſſes and down the precipices, in 
which manner a great number of them periſhed. 

After the battle was over, the- conſul embraced Cato 
a long time in his arms, who was ſtill hot and out 
of breath; and cried out aloud, in the tranſports of his 
Wy, that W himſelf nor the Romans could ever re- 
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The Hrs TORY of 


ward his ſervices as they deſerved, Cato, who was now 


lieutenant-general under Acilius, had been conſul, and had 
commanded the armies in Spain : but he did not think 
that the accepting of a ſubaltern employment for the ſer- 
vice of his country, was any diſgrace to him; and this 
was a frequent practice among the Romans. In the mean 
time the victorious army continued the purſuit, and cut 
to pieces all Antiochu's forces, five hundred excepted, 
with whom he'eſcaped to Chalcis. 

Acilius ſent Cato to Rome, with the news of this 
victory, and related in his letters how greatly his lieutenant 
had contributed to it. It is noble in a general, to do juſtice 
in this manner to virtue, and not to harbour any thing ſo 
mean as jealouſy of another's merit. The arrival of Cato 


at Rome, filled the citizens with a joy ſo much the greater, 


as they had very much doubted the ſucceſs of the war 


againſt ſo powerful and renowned a prince. Orders were 


thereupon given for public prayers and facrifices to be of- 
fered up to the gods, by way of nnz, for three 


days together. 


The reader has doubtleſs often admired, to ſee the hea- 
thens ſo very careful, in beginning and ending all their wars 


with ſolemn acts of religion; endeavouring, in the firſt 


place, by vows and ſacrifices, to acquire the favour of thoſe 
whom they honoured as gods; and afterwards returning 
them public and ſolemn chan, for the ſuccefs of their 
arms. This was a double teſtimony they paid to an impor- 
tant and capital truth, the tradition of which (of the 
ſame antiquity with the world) has been preſerved by 


all nations; that there is a ſupreme being and a providence, 


which preſides over all human events. This laudable cuſ- 
tom is obſerved regularly among us; and it is only among 
Chriſtians, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, that it may be called 


a religious cuſtom. I only with that one practice were added 


to it, which certainly correſponds with the intention of 


ſuperiors, as well ecclefiaſtical as political; I mean, that 


prayers were offered up at the ſame time for thoſe brave 
offi.crs 
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officers and ſoldiers, who have ſhed their blood in the defence 


of their country. 

The victory gained over 1 was followed by the 
ſurrender of all the cities and fortreſſes which that prince 
had taken, and eſpecially of Chalcis and of all Eubea. The 
* conſul, after his victory, diſcovered ſuch a moderation 
in every thing, as reflected greater honour on him than 
the victory itſelf, 

(d) Though the Ætolians, by their injurious and in- 
ſolent conduct, had rendered themſelves unworthy of the 
leaſt regard, Acilius however endeavoured to bring them 
over by gentle methods. He repreſented, that experience 
ought to teach them, how little they could depend on An- 
tiochus: that it was not too late for them to have re- 
courſe to the clemency of the Romans: that to give an 
unexceptionable proof of the ſincerity of theirrepentance, they 
kould render to him Heraclea, their capital city, Theſe re- 
monſtrances being all to no purpoſe, he ſaw plainly that 
he ſhould be obliged to employ force, and accordingly he 
beſieged that place with all his troops. Heraclea was a 
ery ſtrong city, of great extent, and able to make a long 
and vigorous defence. 'The conſul having employed the 
baliſtze, catapultæ, and all the other machines of war, at- 

acked the city in four places at the ſame time. The be- 
ſeged defended themſelves with inexpreſſible courage or ra- 
ther fury, They immediately repaired ſuch parts of the 
wall as were beat down. In their frequent fallies, they 
charged with a violence it was ſcarce poſſible to ſupport, 
for they fought in the higheſt deſpair. They burnt in an 
infant the greateſt part of the machines employed againſt 
tne, The attack was continued in this manner for four 
and twenty days, without the leaſt intermiſſion either day 

wht. 
It 


(2) Liv. J. 36. n 22—2 


Multo modeſtia poſt e quam ipſa victoria, 
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long after the latter was taken. 


The HISTORY of 
It was plain, that as the garriſon did not conſiſt of near 
ſo many forces as the Roman army, it muſt neceſſarily be 


greatly weakened by ſuch violent and uninterrupted aſſaults, 


And now the conſul formed a new plan. He diſcontinued 
the attack at twelve every night, and did not renew it till 
about nine the next morning. The Ætolians, not doubting 
but this proceeded from the over-fatigue of the beſiegers, 
and perſuaded that they were as much exhauſted as them- 
ſemſelves, they took advantage of the repoſe allowed them, 
and retired at the ſame time with the Romans. They 
continued this practice for ſome time: But the conful 
having drawn off his troops at midnight as uſual, at three 
that morning he aſſaulted the city in. three lacks only ; 


placing, at a fourth, a body of troops, who were commanded 


not to move, till a fignal ſhould be given. Such ZEtolians 


as were aſleep, being very drowſy and heavy from fatigue, 


were waked, with the utmoſt difficulty; and thoſe who 
roſe from their ſlumbers, ran up and down at random 
wherever the noiſe called them. At day-break, the ſignal 


being given by the conſul, the aſſault was made in that 


part of the city which had net yet been attacked ; and 
from whence the beſieged, on that account, had drawn off 
their people, The city was taken in an inftant, and the 
ZEtolians fled with the utmoſt precipitation into the citadel, 
The general ſuffered the city to be plundered, not ſo 
much from a ſpirit of hatred and revenge, as to reward the 
ſoldiers, who, till now, had not been allowed to plunder 
any of the cities they had taken. As the citadel was in want 


of proviſions, it could not hold out long; and accordingly 


at the firſt aſſault, the garriſon ſurrendered. Among the 
priſoners was Damocritus, a perſon of the greateſt diftinc- 
tion among the E tolians, who in the beginning of the 
war had anſwered Quintius, bat be evould bring him thi 
decree to Italy, by which be had juſt before called in Antiechus. 

At the ſame time Philip was beſieging “ Lamia, which 
was but ſeven miles from Heraclea, It did not. hold out. 


| Some 
Both Lamia and Heraclea were in Pbibiclis. 
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which the Etolians had ſhut themſelves up with all their 


ALEXANDER Succeflbiss 573 | 
Some days before this, the Fitolians had deputed am: 
bafladors, with Thoas at their head, to Antiochus. The 
king promiſed them a ſpeedy ſuccour; gave them immedia 
ately a conſiderable ſum of money, and kept Thoas, who 
ftaid very willingly with him, to bien the execution of . 
his promiſes, 

(e) The Ztolians, who were exccedingly diſcouraged bf 
the taking of Heraclea, conſidered. how they might beſt 
put an end to a war, which had already been attended with 
very unhappy effects, and might have much worſe. But 
the populace not approving tlie conditions of peace which 
were preſcribed, the negotiation came to nothing. 

In the mean time, the conſul laid fiege to Naupactus, im 


forces. The fiege had already been carried on two months; 
when Quintivg who during this time had been employed in 
Greece, in other matters, came thither and joined the con- 
ſul, The deſtruction of that city would involve almoſt the 
whole people in the ſame fate. The uſage which Quintius 
bad met with from the Z2Etohkans; had given him the greafeſt 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied with them; However, he was moved 1 
to compaſſion; when he ſaw them on the brink of de- BUY 
ſtruction; and therefore he 4dvanted fo near the walls, ag a 
to be known by the beſieged. The city was reduced to the 
laſt extremities. A rumour being ſpread that Quintius was 
approaching, immediately the citizens run from all quar= 
ters to the walls. Thoſe unfortunate people ftretching 
forth their hands towards Quintius, and calling him by his 
dame, all burſt into tears, and implored his affiſtance with 
the med mournful cries. Quintius, moved with their con- 
dition, even to ſhedding of tears; expreſſed by his geſture 
that he could do nothing for them, and returned to the con- 
ful, In their cofiverſ#tion he reprefented, that as he had 
overcome Antiochus, it was but loſt time to continue the 
ſege of thoſe. two cities, and that the year of his command 
| Was 


{e) Liv. l. 36. 1. 27, 35 
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Was near expiring. Acilius agreed with him; 3. but being 
aſhamed to raiſe the ſiege, he left Quintius at liberty to act 
as he pleaſed. The latter advancing near the walls a ſe. 
cond time, the mournful cries were again heard, and' the 
citizens befought him to take compaſſion of thang. Quin- 
tius, by a ſign with his hand, bid them ſend deputies to 


: him : when immediately Pheneas and the principal citizens 
came out, and threw themſelves at his feet. - Seeing them in 


that humble poſture 3. ©© Your calamity, ſays he, baniſhes 
£ from my mind all thoughts of reſentment and revenge. 
4 You now find that all things have happened as I foretold 
4“ you they would: and you have not the conſolation of being 
e able to ſay, that none of theſe misfortunes were owing to 
4e yourſelves, But, deſtined, as I am, by providence to 
* preſerve Greece, your ante ſhall not cancel my in- 
76 clination to do good, Depute therefore ſome perſons to 
ce the conſul, and beg a truce for as much time as may ſuf- 
ce fice for ſending ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to make 
6“ your ſubmiſſions to the ſenate. I will be your mediator 
c“ and advocate with the conſul.” They followed Quinti- 
us's advice in every thing. The conſul granted them a truce, 
broke the fiege, and marched back his army to Phocis. 
Eing Philip fent ambaſſadors to Rome, to congratulate the 
Romans on the happy ſucceſs of this campaign, and to offer 
preſents and ſacrifices to the gods in the Capitol. They 
were received there with the higheſt marks of diſtinction; 
and the Romans gave up to them Demetrius, the ſon of 
Philip, who had been an hoſtage in their city. Thus ended 
the war which the Romans Fartied on againſt Antiochys in 
Greece, | 


Szcr..ViI, Polyxenides, admiral of Antiochus's feet, is 
defeated by Livius. L. Scipio, the new conſul, is ap- 
printed to carry on the wnar againſt Antiochus. Scipio Afri- 

canus his brother ſerves under him, The Rbadians defeat 
Hannibal in a ſea-fight. The conſul” marches againſt Antio- 
cbus, and croſſes into Aſia, He gains a fignal victory over 
Fim near 11% ge a, 55 king obtains a Lace and giwet 

Le, 


AL EX AN DE RN Succeſlors: 575 
up, by a treaty, all Afia on this fide mount Taurus. Diſ« 


pute between Eumenes and the Rbodians, in preſence of the 
| Roman ſenate, relating to the Grecian cities of Aſia, 


77 W * HILST the affairs 1 Have juſt related paſſed 
in Greece, Antiochus lived eaſy and undiſturbed 
in Epheſus ; relying on the aſſurances of his flatterers and 
courtiers, that he had no reaſon to be under any apprehens 
fions from the Romans, who, (they declared) did not intend 
to croſs into Aſia. Hannibal was the only perſon capable of 
rouzing him from this lethargy. He told the king olainly „that 
inſtead of entertaining vain hopes, and ſuffering himſelf to be 
lulled aſſeep by irrational and improbable diſcourſe, he might 
be aſſured, that he would ſoon be forced to fight the Ro- 
mans both by ſea and land, in Aſia and for Aſia; and that 
he muſt reſolve, either to renounce the empire of it, or ta 
defend it word in hand, againſt enemies who afvited at no 
leſs than the conqueſt of the whole world. 
The king then became ſenfible of the great danger he was 
in, and immediately ſent orders to haſten the march of the 
eaſtern troops which were not yet arrived. He alſo fitted 
out a fleet, embarked, and failed to the Cherſoneſus, He 
there fortified Lyfimachia, Seſtus, Abydos, and other ci= 
ties in that neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans from 
croſſing into Aſia by the Helleſpont 3 and this being done: 
he returned to Epheſus. 

Here it was reſolved, in a great council, to venture a na- 
val engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet, was 
ordered to go in ſearch of C. Livius, who commanded that 
of the Romans, which was juſt before arrived in the Ægean 
ſea, and to atrack it, They met near mount Corychus in 
Ionia. The battle was fought with great bravery on both 
ſides 3 but at laſt Polyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly. 
Ten of his ſhips were ſunk, thirteen taken, and he eſcaped 
with the reſt to 1 The Romans ſailed into the har- 

A bour 


% A. M. 38 13. Ant. J. C. 191, Liv. I. 36. n. 41— 
45. Appian. ip Syriac. p. 99. 1909, _ 
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bour of Canna, in tolia, drew their ſhips ads; and 


fortified, with a good intrenchment and 'rampart, the place 
where they laid them up for the whole winter. 

(g) Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in Mag- 
2 aſſembling his land forces. News being brought that 
is fleet was defeated, he marched towards the coaſt, and 
reſolved to equip another ſo powerful, as might be able to 
preſerve the empire of thoſe ſeas, For this purpoſe, he re. 
fitted ſuch ſhips as had been brought off ; reinforced them 
with new ones, and ſent Hannibal into 8 to fetch thoſe 
of Syria and Phœnicia. He alſo gave part of the army to 
Seleucus his ſon, whom he ſent into ZEtolia, to watch 
the Roman fleet," and awe all the country round; and 
marched in DE 4s with the reſt into winter quarters in 
Phrygia. 


„During cheſe tranſactions, the Ætolian ambaſſador 


arrived at Rome, where they preſſed to be admitted to au- 


gence, becauſe the truce was near expiring. Quintius, 
who was returned from Greece, employed all his credit in 
their favour. But he found the ſenate very much exaſperated 
againſt the ZEtolians, They were conſidered, not as com- 
mon enemies, but as a people, ſo very untratable, that it 
would be to no purpoſe to conclude an alliance with them, 
After ſeveral days debate, in which they were neither allow- 


ed nor refuſed peace, two propoſals. were made to them, 


and left to their option ; theſe were, either to ſubmit en- 
tirely to the will of the ſenate z or to pay a thouſand * ta- 
Jents, and to acknowledge all thoſe for their friends or ene- 


mies, whom the Romans ſhould conſider as ſuch. As the 


£tolians defired to know particularly how far they were to 
ſubmit to the will of the ſenate, no expreſs anſwer was 
made them. They therefore withdrew, without obtaining 
any thing, and were ordered fo leave Rome that very day, 
and Italy in a fortnight. 

| (i) The 


(E) Liv. I. 37. n. 8. Appian, in Syriac. p. 100. 
(Þ) Liv. 1. 37. n. 1. 55 
* Aheut 190000 f. 


ALEXANDER Succeſſor. 47 


%) The next year, the Romans gave. the command of 
the land armies which Acilius had before to L. Cornelius 
Scipio the new conſul, under whom Scipio Africanus his 
brother had offered to how as lieutenant, The ſenate and 
people of Rome were very defirous of trying, which of the 
two, Scipio or Hannibal, the conqueror or the conquered, 
would be of the greateſt "ſervice to the army in which he 
ſhould fight, The command of the fleet, which Livius had 
before, was given to L. Emil ius Rhegillus. 

The conſul being arrived in Ætolia, did not trifle away his 
time in beſieging one town after another; but wholly at- 
tentive to his principal view, after granting the ÆEtolians a 
fix months truce, in order that they might have full 
time for ſending a ſecond embaſſy to Rome, he reſolved 
to march his army through Theſſaly, Macedonia, and 
Thrace, and from thence to croſs over into Afia, How- 


| yer, he thought it adviſeable previouſly to inform him- 
ſelf how Philip might ſtand affected. This prince gave 


the army ſuch a reception as might be expected from the 
moſt faithful and moſt zealous ally. At its arrival, as well 
as departure, he furniſhed it all neceſſary refreſnments and 
ſupplies, with a truly royal munificence. In the entertain- 


ments * he made for the conſul; his brother, and the chief 


officers of the Romans, he difcovered an eaſy, graceful air 1 
and ſuch a politeneſs as was very pleaſing to Scipio Africa. 
canus, For this great man, who excelled in every thing, 


was not an enemy to a certain elegance of manners and no- 


ble generofity, provided they did not degenerate into luxury. 
The praiſe which Livy gives Scipio in this place, is alſo 


very honourable to Philip. He had at that time for his 
gueſts, che moſtilluſtrious perſonages in the world, a Roman 


conſul, and at the ans: Time: general of the armies of that 
b Do {ule g- | republic; 


(i) A. M. 3874. Ant. 975 De 190, Liv. 1. 37. W 1 
Appian. in Syr. P- 99. & 100.” | | 


* Multa in eo et dexteritas [tera egregium, ita 3 comitas, 
et humanitas viſa, quæ com- tẽ, que fine luxuria effet, 
mendabilia apud Africanum non averſum, Liv. 
erant; virum, ſicut ad cæ- | 
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559 The Hisrony of 
republic; and not only him, but Scipio Africanus, hat 
conſul's brother. Profuſion is ordinary, and in ſome mea. 
ure pardonable on theſe occaſions 3 and yet, nothing of 
that kind appeared, in the reception which Philip gave t6 
his gueſts. He regaled them in ſuch a manner as became a 
great prince; and with a magnificence that ſuited their dig- 
nity and his own, but at the fame time was far from diſco- 
vering the leaſt pomp or oftentation, and was infinitely f im- 
proved by the engaging carriage of the maſter of the feaſt; 
| and by the care he took to ſet before his gueſts with taſte 
and decorum whatever might be moſt agreeable to them. 
Multa in eo dexteritas & bumanitas viſa, Theſe perſonal 
qualities, in the ſenſe of Scipio, did Philip greater honour, 
and gave his gueſts a more advantageous idea of him, than 
the moſt ſumptuous profuſions could have done. This ex- 
cellent taſte on both ſides, ſo uncommon in princes and. 
great men, is a fine model for perſons of their high rank. 

The conſul and his brother, in return for the noble and 
generous reception which Philip had given the army, re- 
mitted him, in the name of the Roman people, who had 
inveſted him with full powers for that purpoſe, the Temain» 
der of the ſum he was to pay them. 

Philip ſeemed to make it his duty, as well as 9 ˖ 
to accompany the Roman army; and to ſupply it with ne- 
ceſſaries of every kind, not only in Macedonia, but as far 
2s Thrace, His experience taught him, how much the 
Roman forces were ſuperior to his own; and his inability to 
ſhake off the yoke of obedience and en always grating 
to kings, obliged him to cultivate the good opinion of a peo- 
ple on whom his future fate depended; and it was wiſe in 
him to do that with a good grace, which he would otherwiſe 

in ſome meaſure have been obliged to do, For in reality, 
it was ſcarce poſſible for him not to retain a very ſtrong re- 
ſentment againſt the Romans, for the condition to which 
they had reduced him ; for kings are never able to accuſtom 
3 8 to Ne on and ſubmit to others. 


0 


the ſiege. He had entered the city with a thouſand foot. 
and an hundred horſe, At the head of his own troops. 
only, and in fight. of the inhabitants who did not dare ta, 


ALEXANDER': Siccellors. 6. 

(3) In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced towardu 
Thrace, to favour the paſſage of the conſul's trooops into 
Aſia. Polyxenides, Antiochus's admiral, who was a Rho- 
dian exile, by a ftratagem defeated Pauſiſtratus, who com- 
manded the Rhodian fleet, appointed to ſuccour the Romans. 
Be attacked him by ſurprize in the harbour of Samos; and 
burnt or funk nine and twenty of his ſhips, and Pau- 
ſiſtratus himſelf loſt his life in this engagement. The Rho= 
dians, ſo far from being diſcouraged by this great loſs, medi- 
tated only their revenge. Accordingly, with incredible di- 
ligence they fitted out a more powerful fleet than the for- 
mer. It joined that of ZEmilius, and both fleets ſailed to- 
wards Elea, to aid Eumenes, whom Seleucus was beſieging 
in his capital. This ſuccour arrived very ſeaſonably; Eu- 
menes being juſt on the point of being reduced by the ene- 
my. Diophanes the Achæan, who had formed himſelf 
under the famous Philopemen, obliged the enemy to raiſe, 


follow him, he performed actions of ſuch extraordinary. 
bravery, as obliged Saleucus at length to raiſe the ſiege, 
and quit the country. 
{!) The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in queſt 
of Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that of Syria 
and Phenicia, the Rhodians, fingly, fought him on the 
coaſts of Pamphylia, By the -goodneſs of their ſhips, and 
the dexterity of their ſeamen, they defeated that great 
captain, drove him into the port of Megiſte near Patara; 
and there blocked him up ſo cloſe, as made it impoſſible 
for him to act for the ſervice of the king. | 
The news of this defear came to Antiochus, much 
avout the time that advice was brought, that the Roman 
conſul 


(4) Liv. I. 37. n. g---11, & n. 18-22. Appian. in yr. 
p. 101-103. 

Y Liv. I. 37. n. 23, 24. Appian in Syr. p, 100, Cor. 
Np, in Hannib. e, 8 


So - The” Hizrony of 
conſul was advancing by haſty marches into M acedonia 
and was preparing to paſs the Helleſpont and enter po 
Antiochus then ſaw the imminent danger he was in, and 
made haſte to take all poſſible methods for preventing it. 

(m) He ſent ambaſſadors to Pruſias king of Bithynia, to 
inform him of the deſign which the Romans had of en · 
tering Aſia. They were ordered to diſplay in the ſtrongeſt 
terms, the fatal conſequences of that enterprize: That 
they were coming with a deſign to deſtroy all the king - 
doms in the world, and ſubje&t them to the empire of 
the Romans: That after having ſubdued Philip and Na- 
bis, they had reſolved to attack him: That ſhould he 
have the ill fortune to be over-come, the fire ſpreading 
would ſoon reach Bithynia : That as to Eumenes, no aid 
could be expected from him, as he had voluntarily ſub- 
mitted himſelf, and put on the chains of the Romans with 
his own hands. | 

Theſe motives had made a great impreſſion on pru- 
ſias, but the letters he received at the ſame time from 

Scipio the conſul and his brother, contributed very 
much to remove his fears and ſuſpicions. The latter re- 
preſented to him, that it was the conſtant practice of the 
Romans, to beſtow the greateſt honours on ſuch kings as 
ſought their alliance; and he mentioned ſeveral examples 
of that kind, in which he himſelf had been concerned. 
He ſaid that in Spain ſeveral princes, who, before they 
were favoured with the protection of the Romans, had 
made a very conſiderable figure, were ſince become great 
kings: That Maſiniſſa, had not only been reſtored to his 
Kingdom, but that the dominions of Syphax had been given 
to - him, whereby he was become one of the moſt 
powerful potentates of the univerſe, That Philp and Na- 
bis, though vanquiſhed by Quintius, had neyertheleſs been 
ſuffered to fit peaceably on their thrones : That, the 
year before, the tribute which Philip had agreed to pay 


was remitted, and his ſon, who was an hoſtage in Rome, 
ſent 


TINY Liv. I. 3. n. 25---30. Appian, i in Syr. Pe 101·— 
104. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. oY 
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ſent back to him: That as to Nabis, he would have been 
on the throne at that time, had he not loſt his life by the 
treachery of the Aglians. 

The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the an 
and whom the Romans had ſent as their ambaſſador to 
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Pruſias, fully determined him. He made it clear to him; 
which party might naturally expect to be victorious; and 
how much ſafer it would be for him to rely on the friends 
hip of the Romans, than on that of Antiochus, 

This king being diſappointed of the hopes he had enter+ 
tained, of bringing over Pruſias to his intereſt, now medi- 
tated only how he might beſt oppoſe the paſſage of the 
Romans into Aſia, and prevent its being made the ſeat of 
war. He imagined, that the moſt effectual way to do this, 
would be, to recover the empire of the ſeas, of which he 
had been almoſt diſpoſſeſſed, by the loſs of the two battles 
related above z that then, he might employ his fleets againſt 


whom, and in | what manner, he pleaſed ; and that it would 


be impoſſible for the enemy to tranſport an army into Afia 
by the Helleſpont, or by any other way, when his fleets 
ſhould be wholly employed to prevent it. Antiochus reſolved 
therefore to hazard a ſecond battle, and for that purpoſe 
went to Epheſus where his fleet lay, He there reviewed 
it, manned to the beſt of his power, furniſhed it abundantly 
with all things neceſſary to another engagement, and ſent 


it once more under the command of Polyxenides, in queſt 


of the enemy, with orders to fight them. What determined 
his reſolution was, his having received advice that a great 
part of the Rhodian fleet continued near Patara ; and that 
king Eumenes had ſailed with his whole fleet to the Clier- 
ſoneſus, to join the conſul, 

Polyxenides came up with ZEmilius and the e 


near Myoneſus, a maritime city of Ionia, and attacked it 


with as little ſucceſs as before. Æmilius obtained a com- 
pleat victory, and obliged him to retire to Epheſus, after 


having ſunk or burnt twenty- nine of his ſhips, and taken 


thirteen, 
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(1 Antiochus was fo ſtruck with the news of this? 


- 


The Hisroxy of 


defeat, that he ſeemed entirely diſconcerted ; and, as if he 
had been deprived of his ſenſes, on a ſudden he took ſuch 
meaſures as were evidently contrary to his intereſt, Jn his 
conſternation, he ſent orders for drawing his forces out of 
Lyſimachia and the other cities of the Helleſpont, to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the enemy, who were 
marching towards thoſe parts, with a deſign of croſſing into 
Aſia; whereas, the only means that remained to hinder 
this, would have been to leave thoſe troops in the places 
where they were. 
fortified, might have held 'out a long ſiege, and perhaps 
very far in the winter; which would have greatly in- 
commoded the enemy, by the want of proviſions and forage; 
and during that interval, he might have taken meaſures 
for an accommodation with the Romans, X 

He not only committed a great error, in drawing his 
forces out of thoſe places at a time when they were moſt 


neceſſary in them, but did it in ſo precjpitate a manner, 


that his troops. left all the ammunition and proviſions 
(of both which he had laid up very conſiderable quanti- 
ties) behind them in thoſe cities, By this means, when 
the Romans entered them, they found ammunition and 
proviſions in ſuch great plenty, «hat they ſeemed to have 
been prepared expreſsly for the uſe of their army; and at 
the ſame time, the paſſage of the Helleſpont was ſo open, 
that they carried over their army without the leaſt oppo- 
ſition, at that very part where the enemy might have ang 
it with them to the greateſt advantage. 

We have here a ſenſible image of what is ſo often 


mentioned in the ſcriptures, that when God is determined 


to puniſh and deſtroy a kingdom, he deprives either the 
king, his commanders, or minifters, of counſel, prudence, 


and courage. With this be makes the prophet Iſaiah threaten - 


His people. (o) For behold, the Lord, the Lord of hoſts doth 

tate away from. * and from Fudab, the fag and the 
Haff 

] Liv. I. 37. n. 31. Appian. in Syr. p. 104. 

Wor Iſaiah, c. iü. v. Ty 2, 3. 
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For Lyſimachia, being very ſtrongly 
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qe migbty man, and the man of war, the judge, and 
the prophet, and the prudent, and the antient.———The'rcap- 
tain of fifty, and the honourable man, and the counſellor, and 
the cunning artificer, and the eloguent orator, But à very 
remarkable circumſtance is, that our pagan hiftorian ſays 
here expreſsly, and repeats it twice, that . God took awap 
the king's judgment, and overthrew his reaſon 3 a puniſhment, 
ſays he, that akvays happens, when men are upon the point 
of falling into ſome great calamity. The expreſſion is very 
ſtrong ; God overthrew the king's reaſon, He took from 
him, that is, he refuſed him ſenſe, prudence, and judgment. 
He baniſhed frem his mind every ſalutary thought; he 
confuſed him and made him even averſe to all the good 


—— — — — — 


counſel that could be given him. This is what 1 David 
beſought God to do with regard to Ahitophel Abſalom's 
miniſter; O Lord, I pray thee,” turn the counſel of Abito- 
hel into fooliſpneſs. The word, in the Latin verſion, is 
very ſtrong, IN ATU A: the import of which is, how 
prudent ſoever his counſels may be, make them appear 
fooliſh and ſtupid to Abſalom; and they accordingly did 
appear ſo. And Abſalom and all the men of Jjrael ſaid, 
the counſel of Huſhai the Arcbite is better than the counſel 
of Abitophel : for the Lord. bad appointed to defeat the good 
counſel of Ahitophel, to the intent that the Lord might wing | 
evil upon Abſalom. 


( The 


ATU NM. 2 Reg. c. xv. 37. 
& xvii. 1 4 0 Lord, 1 pray 
thee, turn the counſel of Abi- 
tophel into fooliſhneſs, 2 Sam. 
c. xv. 31. For the Lord bad 
appointed to defeat the good * 
counſel of Abitophel, To h 
INTENT THAT THE 
Lond MIGHT BRING 
EVIL UPON ARBSALOM, 
Chop, xvii. v. 14. 
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＋ Infatua, quæſo, Domi- 
ne, conſilium Ahitophel. 
Domini autem nutu diſſipa- 
tum eſt conſilium Ahitophel 
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7 The Romans being come into Aſia, halted fonte 
time at Troy, which they conſidered as the cradle of their 
origin, and as their primitive country, from whence they ſet 
out to ſettle in Italy. The conſul offered up facrifices 
to Minerva, who preſided over. tlie titadel, Both parties 
were overjoyed; and much after the ſame manner as fa. 
thers and children, who meet after 4 long ſeparation, The 
inhabitants of this ei ty, ſeeing their poſterity conquerors of 
the weſt and of Africa, and laying claim to Afia as a king- 
dom that had been poſſeſſed by their anceſtors, imagined 
they ſaw Troy riſe out of its aſhes in greater ſplendor than 
0 ever. On the other ſide, the Romans were infinitely de- 
1 lighted; to ſee themſelves in the antient abode of their 
N forefathers, who had given birth to Rome; and to con- 
ji N template its temples and deities, which they had in com- 
1 mon with that city. | 
| ( When advice was testi Antiochus that the Ro- 
| mans had paſſed the Helleſpont, he began to think him- 
felf undone, He now would have been very glad to de- 
liver himſelf from a war in which he had engaged raſhly 
and without examining ſeriouſly all its conſequences, This 
made him reſolve to ſend an ambaſſador to the Romans; 
to propoſe conditions of peace, A religious ceremony had 
retarded the march of the. army; it having halted for ſeve- 
ral days, that were the feſtival days at Rome, in which 
the ſacred ſhields called Arncilia were carried in ſolemn pro- 
eeſſion with great pomp, Scipio Africanus, who was one 
of the Salii or prieſts of Mars, whoſe office was to keep 
theſe ſhields, had not croſſed the fea yet: for, being one 
of the Salii, he could not leave the place where the feſtival 
was ſolemnizing, ſo that the army was obliged to wait 
for him. Whatapity it was, that petſons of ſo much religion 
were no better illuminated, and directed their worſhip to ſuch 
improper objects]! This delay gave the king ſome hopes; 
for he imagined that the Romans, immediately upon _ 
arriy 
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(2) Liv. I. 37. n. 3345. Pelyb. in Excerpt; Legat. 
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ALEXANDER. | 
arrival in Afi ia, would have attaked him on a ſudden. Be- 
ſdes, the noble character he had heard of Scipio Africanus, 
as his greatneſs of ſoul, his generoſity and clemency to thoſe 
he had conquered both i in Spain and Africa, gave bim hopes 
that this great man, now ſatiated with glory, would not be 
averſe to an accommodation; eſpecially as he had a preſent, 
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to make him, which could not but be infinitely agreeable. 
This was his own ſon, a child, who had been taken at ſea, 
as he was going in a boat from Chalcis to Oren according 
to Livy. 

Heraclides Byzantinus, who was the ſpokeſman in this 
embaſſy, opened his ſpeech with ſaying, that the very Cir" 


cumſtance which had fruſtrated all the reſt of the negotia- 


tions for peace between his maſter and the Romans, now. made 
him hope ſucceſs in the preſent ; . becauſe all the difficulties 
which had hitherto prevented their taking effect were entire 
ly removed : that the king, to put a ſtop to the complaints 
of his till keeping poſſeſſion. of any city in Europe, had 
abandoned Lyſimachia: that as to Smyrna , Lampſacus, and 
Alexandria of Troas, he was ready to give them up to the 
Romans, and any other city belonging to their allies, which 
they ſhould demand of him: that he would conſent to re- 
fund the Romans half the expences of this war: He con- 


cluded with exhorting them, to call to mind the uncertainty 


and viciſſituꝰe of human things, and not lay too great a ſtreſs 
on their preſent proſperity 1 that they ought to reſt ſatisfied 
with making Europe, whoſe extent was ſo immenſe, the 
boundaries of their empire: that if they were ambitious of 
joining ſome part of Aſia to it, the king would acquieſce 
with their defire, provided that the limits of it were clearly 
ſettled, 

The ambaſſador imagined, that theſe propoſals, which 
zemed ſo advantageous, could not be rejected; but the Ro- 
mans judged differently. With regard to the expences of 
the war, as the king had very unjuſtly been the occaſion of 
it, they were of opinion that he ought to defray the whole 
expence of it: they were not fatisfied with his evacuating 
tie garriſons he had in Icnia and Folia ; but pretended to 
Ver, X. 1 h te- 
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reſtore all Aſia to its liberty, in the ſame manner as th 
had done Greece, which could not be effected, unleſs the 
King abandoned all Afia on this fide mount Taurus, 

Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in the pub- 
lic audience, endeavoured, purfuant to his private inſtruc. 
tions, particularly to conciliate Scipio Africanus, He be- 
gan by aſſuring him, that the king would ſend him his ſon 
without ranſom. Afterwards, being very little' acquainted 
with Scipio's greatneſs of ſoul, and the character of the Ro- 
mans, he promiſed him a large ſum of money; and aſſured 
him that he might entirely diſpoſe of all things in his power 
if he could mediate a peace for him. To theſe overtures, 
Scipio made the following anſwer : © I am not ſurprized to 
4% find you unacquainted both with me and the Romans, ay 
6 you do not even know the condition of the prince Who 
ſent you hither. If (as you aſſert) the uncertainty of 
the fate of arms ſhould prompt us to grant you peace 
upon eaſier terms, your ſovereign ought to have kept poſ- 
ſeſſion of Lyſimachia, in order to have ſhut us out of the 
«© Cherſoneſus ; or elſe he ought to have met us in the 
Helleſpont, do have diſputed our paſſage into Aſia with 
us. But, by abandoning them to us, he put the yoke on 
« his own neck; ſo that all he now has to do is, to ſubmit to 
whatever conditions we ſhall think fit to preſcribe. Among 
* the ſeveral offers he makes me, I cannot but be Rrongly 
t affected with that which relates to the giving me back 
my ſon: I hope the reſt will not have the power to tempt 
% me. As a private man, I can promiſe to preſerve eter- 
nally the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, for ſo precious a gift 
as he offers me in my ſon : but as a public one, he muſt 
expect nothing from me. Go therefore and tell him, in my 
name, that the beſt counſel I can give him, is to lay down 
his arms, and not reject any articles of peace which may be 
propoſed to him. 'This is the beſt advice I could give him 
4 as a good and faithful friend.“ 

Antiochus thought, that the Romans could not have pre- 
ſcribed harder conditions had they conquered him; and ſuck 
a peace appeared to him as fatal as the moſt unfortunate war. 
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debate on what was to be done, in caſe he ſhould perſiſt in 
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fie therefore prepared for a battle, as the Romans did alſo on 
their fide, 

The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing that 
Scipio lay ill at Elea, he ſent. his ſon to him. This was a 
remedy that operated both on the body and mind, and re- 
ſtored both joy and health to a ſick and'afflited Aer. After 
embracing him a long time in his arms; © Go, ſays he to 
ce the envoys, and thank the king from me, and tell him, 
te that at preſent, the only teſtimony I can give him of my 
ce gratitude is, to adviſe him not to fight, till he hears of 
« my being arrived in the camp. Perhaps Scipio thought, 
that a delay for ſome days would give the king an opportunity 
of reflecting more ſeriouſly than he had hitherto done, and 
incline him to conclude a ſolid peace. 

Although the ſuperiority of Antiochus's forces, which 
were much more numerous than thoſe of the Romans, might 
naturally induce him to venture a battle immediately; ne- 
vertheleſs, the wiſdom and authority of Scipio, whom he 
conſidered as his laſt refuge in caſe any calamitous accident 
hould befal him, prevailed over the former conſideration. 
He paſſed the river Phrygius (it is thought to be the Hermus) 
and poſted himſelf near Magneſia at the foot of mount Sipy+ 
lus ; where he fortified his camp ſo ſtrongly, as not to fear 
being attacked in it. 

The conſul followed ſoon after. The armies continued 
ſeveral days in fight, during which Antiochus did not once 
move out of his camp, His army conſiſted of ſeventy thou- 
ſand foot, twelve thouſand horſe, and fifty four elephants : 
that of the Romans was compoſed, in the whole, of but 
thirty thouſand men, and fixteen elephants, The conſul i 
finding that the king lay till, ſummoned his council, to 7 


refuſing to venture a battle, He repreſented that as the 
winter was at hand, it would be neceſſary, notwithſtanding 
the ſeverity of the feaſon, for the ſoldiers to keep the field; 
or, if they ſhould go into winter-quarters, to diſcontinue i: 
the war till the year following. The Romans never ſhowed ; il I 
ſo much contempt for an enemy as on this occaſion : They 1165 
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all cried aloud, that it would be proper to Rab TOW"? 
ately againſt the enemy: to take the advantage of the ar- 
dour of the troops who were ready to force the paliſades, and 
pals the intrenchments, to attack the enemy in their camp, 
in cafe they would not quit it. There is ſome probability 
that the conſul was defirous of anticipating the arrival of 
his brother, fince his preſence only would have diminiſhed 
the glory of his ſucceſs. 

The next day, the conſul, after viewing the Sruntion of 
the camp, advanced with his army towards it in order of 
battle. The king, fearing that a longer delay would leſſen 
the courage of his own ſoldiers and animate the enemy, at 
laſt marched out with his troops, and both fides prepared for 
a decifive battle, 

Every thing was uniform enough in the conful's army, 
with regard to the men as well as arms, It conſiſted of two 
Roman legions, of five thouſand four hundred men each, and 
two ſuch bodies of Latin infantry. The Romans were poſted 
in the center, and the Latins in the two wings, the left of 
which extended towards the river. The firſt line of the cen- 
ter was compoſed of * pikemen, or Haſtati; the ſecond of 
Principes, and the third of Triarii: theſe properly ſpeaking 
compoſed the main body. On the. fide of the right wing, 
to cover and ſuſtain it, theconſul had poſted, on the lame line 
three thouſand Achæan infantry And auxiliary forces of 
Eumenes ; and, in a column, three thouſand horſe, eight 
hundred of which belonged to Eumenes, and the reſt to the 


Romans. He poſted, at the extremity of this wing, the 


light-armed Trallians and Cretans. It was not thought 
neceſſary to ſtrengthen the left wing in this manner, be- 
cauſe the rivers and banks, which were very ſteep, ſeemed 
a ſufficient rampart. Nevertheleſs four ſquadrons of horſe 
were poſted there. To guard the camp, they left two thous. 
ſand Macedonians and Thracians, who followed the army as 
voluntiers. The ſixteen elephants were paſtes behiad the 

Triaru, 


* Tyeſe ars the names of the of which the infantry of the 
three different bodies of treops Roman legions conf, Pe, 8 


| Triarit, by way of corps de reſerve, and as a rear -guard. 


- 
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It was not thought proper to oppoſe them to thoſe of the 
enemy, not only becauſe the latter were greatly ſuperior in 
number, but becauſe the African elephants (all thoſe in the 
Roman camp being of that country) were very much inſe- 
rior both in ſize and ſtrength to thoſe of m_ and there 


fore were not able to oppoſe them. 


The king's army was more varied, on account of the dif- 


ferent nations which compoſed it, and the diſparity of their 
arms. Sixteen thouſand foot, armed after the Macedonian 


faſhion, and who compoſed the phalanx, formed alſo the 
main body, This phalanx was divided into ten bodies, each 


of fifty men in front by thirty two deep; and two elephants 


were paſted in each of the intervals which ſeparated them. 


It was this formed the principal ſtrength of the army, The 


fight only of the elephants inſpired terror. Their fize, 
which in itſelf was very remarkable, was increaſed by the 
ornament of their heads, and their plumes of feathers, 
which were embelliſhed with gold, filver, purple, and 
ivory z vain ornaments, Which invite an enemy by the 
hopes of ſpoils, and are no defence to an army, The 
elephants carried towers on their backs, in which were four 


fighting men, beſides the leader or guide. To the right of 


this phalanx, was drawn up in a column, part-of the cavalry, 
fifteen hundred Afiatic Gauls, three thouſand cuiraſſicrs, 
armed cap-a-pee, and a thouſand horſe, the flower of the 
Medes and other neighbouring nations. A body of ſixteen 


elephants were poſted next in files. A little beyond was the 


king's regiment, compoſed of the Argyraſpides, fo called, 


from their arms being of ſilver. After them twelve hundred 


Dahæ, all bowmen; to whom two thouſand five hundred 
Myfians were joined. 
Cretans and Trallians. The right wing was cloſed by four 
thouſand Ningers and archers, half Cyrteans and half Ely- 
mæans. The left wing was drawn up much after the ſame 
manner, except that, before part of the cavalry, the chari- 


ots armed with ſcythes were poſted; with the camels mount- 


00 by Arabian bonmen, whoſe thin ſwords (in order that 
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the riders might reach down from the back of theſe bead 
were fix foot long. The king commanded the right; Seleu - 


cus his ſon, and Antipater his nephew the left; and three 
Heutenant-generals the main body. 

A thick fog riſing in the morning, the ſky grew ſo dark, 
that it was not poſſible for the king's ſoldiers to diſtinguiſh | 
one another, and act in concert on account of their great 
extent, and the damp occaſioned by this fog, ſoftened very 


much the bowſtrings, the ſlings, and * thongs or ſtraps 


which were uſed for throwing javelins. The Romans did 
not ſuffer near ſo much, becauſe they ſcarce uſed any but 
Heavy arms, ſwerds and javelins : and as the front of their 
army was of leſs extent, they could the eafier ſee one another. 

The chariots armed with ſcythes, which Antiochus had 
flattered himſelf would terrify the enemy, and throw them 
into confuſion, firſt occaſioned the defeat of his own forces. 
King Eumenes, who knew both where their ſtrength and 
weakneſs lay, oppoſed to them the Cretan archers, the ſling- 
ers, and horſe who diſcharged javelins, commanding them to 
charge them, not in a body, but in ſmall platoons ; andto 
pour on. them from every quarter, darts, ſtones, and jave- 
lins ; ſhouting as loud as poſſible all the while. The horſes, 
frighted at the ſhouts, run away with the chariots, ſcour 
the field on all fides, and turn againſt their own troops, as 
well as the camels, © That empty terror thus removed, they 
fight hand to hand, 

But this ſoon proved the deſtruction of the king s army: 
for the troops which were poſted near theſe chariots, having 


been broke and put to flight by their diſorder, left every part 


naked and defenceleſs, even to the very cuiraſſiers. The 
Roman cavalry vigorouſly charging the latter, it was nat 
poſſible ſor them to ſtand the attack, ſo that they were broke 
immediately, many of them being killed on the ſpot, be- 
cauſe the weight of their arms would not permit them to 


fly. The whole left wing was routed, which ſpread an 
alarm to the main body, formed by the phalanx, and threw 


it into diſorder. And now the Roman legions charged it ad- 
vantageoufly ; the ſoldiers who compoſed the phalanx not 
Amenta. | having 
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having an opportunity to uſe their long pikes, becauſe thoſe 


who fled had taken refuge amongſt them, and prevented 
their fighting, whilſt the Romans poured their Javelins 
upon them from all ſides. The elephants drawn up in the 
intervals of the phalanx were of no ſervice to it. The Ro- 
man ſoldiers, who had been uſed to fight in the wars of 
Africa againſt thoſe animals, had learnt how to avoid their 


impetuoſity, either by piercing their fides with their jave- 


lins, or by ham-ſtringing them with their ſwords. The 


firſt ranks of the phalanx were therefore put into diſorder ; 


and the Romans were upon the point of ſurrounding the rear- 
ranks, when advice was brought that their left wing was in 
great danger, / 

Antiochus, who had abfirond that the flanks of this left 
wing were quite uncovered, and that only four ſquadrons. 
of horſe had been poſted near it, as ſuppoſing it to be ſuffi- 
ciently defended by the river, had charged it with his auxi- 


liory forces and his heavy-axrſed horſe, not only in front but 
in flank; becauſe thar the four ſquadrons, being unable to 


withſtand the charge of all the enemy's cavalry, had retired 


towards the main body, and left open their ground near the 
river. The Roman cavalry having been put into diſorder, 
the infantry ſoon followed it, and were driven as far as the 
camp. Marcus Emilius, a military tribune, had ſtaid to 
guard the camp. Seeing the Romans flying towards it, he 
marched out at the head of all his troops to meet them, and 


reproached them with their cowardiſe and ignominious flight. 


But this was not all, for he commanded his ſoldiers to ſheathe 
their ſwords in all they met, who refuſed to face about 
againſt the enemy. This order being given fo ſeaſonably, and 


immediately put in execution, had the deſired effect. The 
ſtronger fear prevailed over the leſs. 


Thoſe who were fly 
ing, firſt halt, and afterwards return to the battle. And 
now Emilius, with his body of troops, which confifted of 
two thouſand brave, well diſciplined men, oppoſes the king, 
who was purſuing vigorouſly thoſe who fled, Attalus, the 
brother of Eumenes, having quitted the right wing, on his 


receiving advice that the left was defeated, flew to it very 
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92 The HISTORY of 
ſeaſonably with two knndred horſe, Antiochus, being now 


charged on every fide, turned his horſe, and retired. Thug 


the Romans, having defeated the two wings, advance for- 
ward over the heaps of flain, as far as the king s camp, and 
plunder it. 

(r) It was ne that the manner in which the king 
drew up his phalanx, was one df the cauſes of his loſing 
the battle. In rhis body the chief ſtrength of his army 
confiſted, and it had hitherto been thought invincible, It 
Was . entirely of veteran, ſtout, and well-diſei- 
plined ſoldiers, To enable his phalanx to do him greater 
fervice, he ought to have given it leſs depth, and a greater 
front ; ; Whereas, in drawing them up thirty-two deep, half 
of them were of no uſe ; and filled up the reſt of the front 
with new-raiſed troops without courage and experience, who 
conſequently could not be depended on.. However, this was 


the order in which Philip and Alexander uſed to draw vp 


their phalanx, | 
There fell this day, as well in the 8. as in the purſuit 


and the plunder of the camp, fifty thouſand foot, and four 


thouſand horſe: fourteen hundred were taken priſoners, 
with fifteen elephants, with their guides. The Romans 
loft but three hundred foot, and twenty-four horſe. Twen- 
ty-five of Eumenes's troops were killed. By this victory 
the Romans acquired all the cities of Aſia minor, which now 
ſubmitted voluntarily to them, 
Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his forces 
who had eſcaped the ſlaughter as he could aſſemble. From 
that city he marched to Celænæ in Phrygia, whither he 
heard that his ſon Seleucus had fled. He found him there, 
and both paſſed mount Taurus with the utmoſt diligence, of 
order to reach Syria. : - 
Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this bat- | 
tle. The former was blocked up by the Rhodians in Pam- 
phvlia, with the Syrian fleet; ond. the latter lay ill in 
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ALEXANDER“ 
6 ) The inſtant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, he 


ſent Antipater his brother's ſon, and Xeuxis who had go 
verned Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the Romans, in or- 
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der to ſue for peace. They found the conſul at Sardis, with 
Scipio Africanus his brother, Who was recovered. They 


applied themſelves to the latter, who preſented them to the | 
They did not endeavour to excuſe Antiochus in any 


conſul. 
manner; and only ſued humbly, in his name, for peace. 
% Y-u have always, faid he to them, pardoned with great - 
« neſs of mind, the kings and nations you have conquered. 
cc * How much more ſhould you be induced to do this, after 

© a victory which gives you the empire of the univerſe ? 
95 „ being become equal to the gods, lay aſide 


1 animoſity againſt mortals, and make the good of hu- N 


man race your ſole ſtudy for the future.“ 

Yom council wag ſummoned upon this embaſſy, and after 
having ſeriouſly examined the affair, the ambaſſadors were 
called in. Scipio Africanus ſpoke, and acquainted them 
with what ha& been reſolved. He ſaid, that as the Romans 
did not ſuffer themſelves to be 823 by adverſity, on the 


other fide they were never too elate from proſperity : that 


therefore they would not inſiſt upon any other demands, 
than thoſe they had made before the battle: that Antiochus 
ſhould evacuate all Aſia on this fide mount Taurus: that he 
ſhould pay all the expences of the war, which were com- 
puted at fifteen * thouſand Eubœan talents, and the pay- 


ments were ſettled as follows; five hundred talents down 


two thouſand five hundred when the ſenate ſhould have ra- 
tified the treaty, and the reſt in twelve years, a thouſand . 
That he ſhould pay Eumenes the four 


talents every. year. 
hundred talents he owed him; and the reſidue of a payment, 
on account of corn with which the King of Pergamus his 


father had furniſhed the king of _ ; and that he ſhould 


deliver 


(5) Liv. I. 37. n. 45—49- Polyb. in excerpt. legat. c. 24. 
Appian. in Syriac. p. 110—113z. 

* Fifteen thouſand Attic ta- 
lents amount to about two mil- 


of Eubœa, according to Bu- 
lens, tao bundred and Ay 


dæus, were ſometbing leſs. 
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ot The HIS Ton of 
deliver twenty hoſtages, to be choſen by the Romans. He 
added, © The Romans cannot perſuade themſelves, that 2 
46 prince who gives Hannibal refuge, is fincerely deFirus of 
peace. They therefore demand that Hannibal be deli. 
*< vered up to them, as alſo Thoas the ZEtolian, who was 
** the chief agent in fomenting this war. All theſe con- 
| ditions were accepted. £ | 
I. Cotta was ſent to Rome with the ambaſſadors of Anti. 
ochus, to acquaint the ſenate with the particulars of this 
negotiation, and to obtain the ratification of it. Eumenes 
ſet out at the ſame time for Rome, whither the ambaſſ. 
dors of the cities of Afia went alſo. Soon after the fivg 
hundred talents were 'paid the conſul at Ephefus, hoſtages 
were given for the remainder of the payment, and to ſecure 
the other articles of the treaty, Antiochus, one of the 
king's ſons, was included in the hoſtages, He afterwards 
aſcended the throne, and was firnamed Epiphanes. The in- 
. fant Hannibal and Thoas received advice that a treaty was 
negotiating, concluding that they ſhould, be ſacrificed by it, 
they provided for their « own ſafety, by retiring before it was 
concluded. 
The EÆtolians had before ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to 
ſollicit an accommodation. To ſucceed the better, they 
had the aſſurance to ſpread a report in Rome by a knaviſh 
artifice unworthy the character they bore, that the two 
Scipios had been ſeized and carried off at an interview, and 
that Antiochus had defeated their army. Afterwards, as if 
this report had been true, (and they declared impudently 
that it was ſo) they aſſumed a haughty tone in the ſenate, 
and ſeemed to demand a peace rather than ſue for it. This 
ſhowed they were not acquainted with the genius and cha- 
racter of the Romans, who had reaſon to be offended at 
them on other accounts. They therefore were commanded 
to leave Rome that very Jay, and Italy in a fortnight. The 
Romans received letters from the conſul ſoon after, by 
which it appeared that this report was * e 
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ALEXANDER Succeſſors. 9g 
(. The Romans had juſt before raiſed M. Fulvius Nobi- 
10. and Cn, Manlius Vulſo to the conſulate. In the divifion 


of the provinces, ZEtolia fell by lot to F ulvius, and Aſia to 


Manlius. 


The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the partics- | 


lars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled the whole city 


with joy. Prayers and facrifices were appointed, by way of 


thankſgiving, for three days. 

After this religious ſolemnity was over, the ſenate imme- 
diately gave audience, firſt to Eumenes, and afterwards to 
the ambaſſadors, At this audience, one of the moſt im- 
portant affairs that had ever been brought before the ſenate, 
and which concerned all the Grecian cities of Aſia, was to 
be confidered. It is well known that liberty in general is 
precious and dear to all men. But the Greeks in particular 
were inexpreſſibly jealous of theirs. 


their anceſtors ; and as a peculiar privilege that diſtinguiſhed 
them from all other nations. And, indeed, the leaſt atten- 
tion to the Grecian hiſtory will ſhow, that liberty was the 


great motive and principle of all their enterprizes and wars $ 


and in a manner the ſoul of their laws, cuſtoms, and whole 
frame of government, Philip and Alexander his ſon gave 
the firſt blows to it, and their ſucceſſors had exceedingly 
abridged, and almoſt extirpated it. The Romans had a lit= 


ie before reſtored it to all the cities of Greece, after having 


icduced Philip king of Macedonia, The cities of Aſia, 
after the defeat of Antiochus, were in hopes of the ſame 
indulgence. 
principally to ſollicit that grace for the Greeks of Afia ; and 
it was immediately the intereſt of king Eumenes to oppoſe 
it. This is the ſubject on which the ſenate are now to de- 
tat, and of which che decifion held all — 1 Aſia im 
. 

kate 


(t.) A. M. the Ant, ]. C. 189. Liv. I. 47. n. 4750. 


Lr. I. 37. n. 52.59. Polyb, in Excerpt. Legat. c. 256 
Appian. * Pe _ 


They conſidered it as 
an eſtate of inheritance, which had devolved to them from 
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Eumenes being firſt admitted to audience, he opened his 
ſpeech with a ſhort complement to. the ſenate, for the glo- 
rious protection they had granted him, in freeing himſelf 
and his brother, when beſieged in Pergamus, (the capital 
of his kingdom,) by Antiochus; and in ſecuring his king- 
dom againſt the unjuſt enterprizes of that prince. He af. 
terwards congratulated the Romans on the happy ſucceſs of 
their arms both by ſea and land; and on the famous victory 
they had juſt before gained, by which they had driven An- 
tiochus out of Europe, as well as all Afia fituated on this 
fide of mount Taurus. He added, that as to himſelf and 
.the ſervice he had endeavoured to do the Romans, he choſe 
rather to have thoſe things related by their generals, than 
by himſelf, The modeſty of his behaviour was univerſally 
applauded ; but he was deſired to ſpecify the particulars in 
which the ſenate and people of Rome could oblige him; 
and what he had to aſk of them, aſſuring him, that he 
might rely on their good inclinations towards him, Her 
-plied, that if the choice of a recomperice was propoſed to 
him by others, and he were permitted to conſult the ſe- 
nate, be then would be ſo free, as to aſk that venerable 
body, what anſwer it would be proper for him to make, in 
order that he might not inſiſt upon immoderate and unrea- 
ſonable demands; but that, as it was from the ſenate that 
he expected to be gratified in all he ſhohld require, be thought 
it moſt adviſeable to depend entirely on' their generoſity. 
He was again deſired to explain himſelf clearly and without 
ambiguity. In this mutual conteſt between politeneſs and 
reſpect, Eumenes, not being able to prevail with himſelf to 
be outdone, quitted the aſſembly. The ſenate ſtill perſiſted 
in their firſt reſolution : and the reaſon they gave for it was, 
that the king knew what it beſt ſuited his intereſt to aſk. 
He therefore was brought in again, and obliged to explain 
himſelf, 

He then made the following "EDS ce 1 ſhould have 
ce fill continued ſilent, did I not know that tbe 
& Rhodian ambaſſadors, whom you will ſoon admit to 
audience, will make fach demands as are diracth 
| con- 
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ALEXANDER! Succeſiors. 


contrary to my intereſt, They will plead in your pre- 
ſence, the cauſe of all the Grecian cities of Aſia, and 
pretend that they all ought to be declared free. Now 
can it be doubted: that their intention in this is, to- 


deprive me, not only of. thoſe cities which will be de- 


livered, but even of ſucly as were antiently my tribu- 
taries; and that their view is, by fo ſignal a ſervice, to 
ſubje them effeCtually to themſelves, under the ſpeci-- 
ous title of confederate cities? They will not fail to expa- 
tiate ſtrongly on their own. difintereſtedneſs; and to ſay, 
that they do not ſpeak for themſelves, but: merely for 
your glory and reputation. Vou therefore will certainly 
not ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon by ſuch diſ- 
courſe ; and are far from deſigning, either to diſcover 
an affected inequality towards your allies, by humbiing 
ſome and raiſing others in an immoderate degree; or to 
allow better conditions to thoſe who carried arms 
againſt you, than to ſuch as have always been your 
friends and allies. With regard to my particular pre- 


tenſions, and my perſonal intereſt, theſe I can eaſily give 


up; but as to your kindneſs, and the marks of friend- 
ſhip with which you have been. pleaſed to honour me, I 
muſt confeſs that I cannot without pain, ſee others 
triumph over me in that particular. This is the moſt 
precious. part of the inheritance I received” from my fa- 


ther, who was the firſt potentate, in- all Greece and 


Aſia, that had the advantage of concluding an alliance 
and of joining in friendſhip with you; and who cul- 
tivated it with an inviolable conſtancy and fidelity to 
his lateſt breath. He: was far from confining himſelf 
in thoſe points to meer proteſtations of kindneſs and 
In all the wars you. made in Greece, whe- 
ther. by ſea or land, he conſtantly followed your ftand- 
arde, and aided you with all his forces, with ſuch a 

zeal as none of your allies can boaſt, It may even 


* ſaid, that his attachment to your: intereſt, in the 
oft and ſtrongeſt proof he gave ef his fidelity, was 
Vor, X. 8 3 
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, the cauſe of his death: for the fire and vigour wirr 


& which he exhorted the Bœotians to engage in alliance 
% with you, occaſioned the fatal accident that brought 
« him to his end in a few days, I always thought it 
<c my duty to tread in his fteps, firmly perſuaded that 
* nothing could be more honourable. It indeed was not 

5 poſhble for me to exceed him in zeal and attachment 
for your ſervice; but then the poſture of affairs, and 
cc the war againſt Antiochus, have furniſhed me 
«© more opportunities than my father had, of giving 
* you proofs of this. That prince, who was very pow- 
« erful in Europe as well as Aſia, offered me his daughter 
« in marriage: he engaged himſelf to recover all thoſe 
&« cities which had revolted from me: he promiſed to add 
« conſiderable countries to my dominions, upon eondition 
ce that I ſhould join with him againſt you. I will not 
cc aſſume any honour to myſelf from not accepting offers 
« which tended to alienate me from your friendſhip ; 


„ and indeed, how would it have been , poſſible for me 


” 0 do this ? I will only take notice of what I thought 


myſelf bound to do in your favour, as one who 
cc 


© nerals both by ſea and land, with a far greater num- 


© ber of troops, as well as a much larger quantity of 


* proviſions, than any of your allies; J was preſent in 
< all your naval engagements, and theſe were many; 
*and have ſpared myſelf no toils, nor dangers. 1 
cc ſuffered the hardſhips of a fiege (the moſt grievous con- 
«© dition of war) and was blocked up in Pergamus, expoſed 
«© every moment to the lofs of my crown and life. Hav- 
7 ing diſengaged myſelf from this fiege, whilſt Antiochus 
*© on one fide, and Seleucus his ſon on the other, were 
<* fill encamped in my dominions; neglecting entirely 
©: my own intereſt, I ſailed with Ki whole fleet to the 
„ Hejleſpont, to meet Scipio your conſul, purpoſely to 
ec 

* from bis arrival in Aſia: not a ſoldier in * 
43 


- 


was your antient friend and ally. I aſſiſted your ge- 


aſſiſt him in paſſing it. I never quitted the conſul 
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cc has exerted himſelf more than my brother and myſelf. 
4 ] have been preſent in every action whether of foot or. 
'© horſe, In the laſt engagement, I defended the poſt 
* which the conſul aſſigned me. I will not aſk whether, 
© in this particular, any of your allies deſerve to be com- 
© pared with me, One thing I will be fo confident as 
„to aſſert, that I may put myſelf in parallel with 
* any of thoſe kings or ſtates, on whom you have be- 
© ſtowed the higheſt marks of your favour. Maſiniſſa 


* had been your ememy before he became your ally. 


“He did not come over to you with powerful aids, and, 
* at a time when he enjoyed the full poſſeſſion of his 
kingdom; but an exile, driven from his kingdom; 
* plundered of all his poſſeſſions, and deprived of all his 


“ forces, he fled to your camp, with a ſquadron of 
_ © horſe, in order to ſeek an aſylum as well as aid, in 
© his misfortunes, Nevertheleſs, becauſe he has fine 


« ſerved you faithfully, againſt Syphax and the Cartha- 
* ginians, you have not only reſtored him to the throne 
of his anceſtors ; but, by beſtowing on him great part 
of Syphax's kingdom, you have made him one of the 
moſt. powerful monarchs of Africa, What therefore 
may we not expect from your liberality, we, who 
have ever been your allies, and never your enemies ? 
My father, my brothers, and myſelf, have on all oc- 
caſions, drawn our ſword in your cauſe, both by ſea 
and land; not only in Afia, but at a great diſtince from 
our native country, in Peloponneſus, Bœotia, and /Eto- 


Atolians. Perhaps ſome one may aſk, what are your 
pretenſions? Since you force me to explain myſelf, they 
are as follows, If, in repulſing Antiochus beyond mount 

Taurus, your intention was to ſeize upon that country 

1 
* for better neighbours, none being more able to ſecure 
, my dominions. But if you are reſolved to reſign it, 
* 2nd to recal your armies from thence, I dare preſume 

. eta 
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lia, during the wars againſt Philip, Antiochus, and the 


in order to unite it to your empire, I could not with 
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to ſay, that none of your allies deſerve advantages from 


© is great and glorious to deliver cities from ſlavery, and 
<* to reſtore them their liberty, I grant it, provided 
*© they had never exerciſed hoſtilities againſt you. But 
© then, if they have been ſo far attached to Antiochus's 

«intereſt, will it not be much more worthy of your wiſ. 
dom and juſtice, to beſtow your favours on allies who 


<* have ſerved you faithfully, than on enemies who have 


„ uſed their endeavours to deſtroy you ? 


The ſenate was exceedingly pleaſed with the king's 
harangue ; and ſhowed evidently, that they were determined 
to do every thing for him in their power. 

The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience, 
The perſon who ſpoke in their name, after repeating 


the origin of their amity with the Romans, and the ſer- 
vices they had done them, firſt in the war againſt Philip, 


and afterwards in that againſt Antiochus: Nothing, 
“ fays he (directing himſelf to the ſenators) grieves us 
© ſo much at this time, as to find ourſelves obliged to 
engage in a diſpute with Eumenes, that prince, for 


% whom of all princes, both our republic and ourſelves 


© have the moſt faithful and moſt cordial reſpect. The 
& circumſtance which divides and ſeparates us on this 
s occaſion, does not proceed from a diſparity of minds, 
5 but from a difference of conditions. We are free, and 
«© Eumenes is a king. It is natural that we, being a 


e free people, ſhould plead for the liberty of others; 


& and that kings ſhould endeavour to make all things 


"© pay homage to their ſovereign ſway, However this be, 


© the circumftance which perplexes us on this occaſion, 1s, 
& not ſo much the affair in itſelf, which ſeems to be of 
* ſuch a nature that you cannot. be very much divided 
“in opinion about it, as the regard we ought to 
4% ſhow to ſo auguſt a prince as Eumenes. If there was 
% no other way of acknowledging the important ſer- 


5 vices of a king, your ann and ally, but in ſub- 
+ * 


* 
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te jecting free cities to his power, you then might be 
« doubtful ; from the fear you might be under, either 
« of not diſcovering gratitude enough towards a prince 
© who is your friend; or of renouncing your principles, 
« and the glory you have acquired in the war againſt 
« Philip, by reſtoring all the Grecian cities to their liberty. 
« But fortune has put you in ſuch a conditition, as not 


| © to fear either of thoſe ineonveniencies. The immortal gods 
| © be praiſed, the victory you have ſo lately gained, by 


© which you acquire no lefs riches than glory, enables 
« you to acquit* yourſelves eaſily of what you call a 
debt. Lycaoniaß the two Phrygias, all Piſidia, Cherſo- 
neſus, and the country contiguous to it, are ſubjected 
« by you. One of theſe provinces is alone capable of en- 
« larging conſiderably the dominions of Eumenes ; but 
all of them together will equal him to the moſt pow- 


© erful kings. You therefore may, at one and the ſame- 


time, recompence very .largely your allies, and not de- 
part from the maxims which form the glory of your em- 
* pire, The ſame motive prompted you to march againſt 
© Philip and Antiochus. As the cauſe is the fame, the 
© like iſſue is expected; not only becauſe you yourſelves. 
* have already ſet the example, but becauſe your honour- 
requires it. Others engage in war, merely to diſ-. 
© poſſeſs their neighbours of ſome country, fome city, 
„ fortreſs, or ſea- port; but you, O. Romans, never draw . 
the ſword from ſuch motives :- when you fight, it is for 
glory; and it is this circumſtance infpires all nations: 
with a reverence and awe fon your name and empire, 
almoſt equal to that which is paid the gods. The 
buſineſs is to preſerve that glory. You have under- 
taken to reſcue, from the bondage of kings, and to 
reſtore to its antient liberty, a nation famous for. its 
* antiquity ; and. ſtill more renowned for its glorious ac 
tions, and its exquiſite taſte. for the polite arts and. 
ſciences.. It is the whole. nation you have taken under 
your protection, and you have promiſed. it them to- 
N X oy.” 55 R 
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ie the end of time. The cities ſituated in Grerte itſelf, 
are not more Grecian, than the colonies they ſettled 
in Afia, A change of country has not wrought any al- 
© teration in our origin or manners, All the Greek 
& cities in Aſia have endeavoured to rival our anceſtors 
dc and founders, in virtue and in knowledge, Many per- 
* ſons in this aſſembly have ſeen the cities of Greece 
«© and thoſe of Afia: the only difference is, that we are 
6 ſituated at a farther diſtance from Rome, If a diffe- 
© rence in climate ſhould change the nature and diſpoſi- 
tion of men, the inhabitants of Marſeilles, furrounded 
© as they are with ignorant and barbarous nations, ſhould 
« neceſſarily have long fince degenerated ; and yet we are 
informed that you have as great a tegard for them, as 
« if they lived in the center of Greece. And indeed, 
« they have retained,” not only the ſound of the date 
« the dreſs, and the whole exterior of the Greeks ; but 
© have alſo preſerved ſtill more their manners, lows; and 
r genius, and all theſe pure and uncorrupted by their 
6 correſpondence with the neighbouriug nations. Mount 
© Taurus is now the boundary of your empire, Every 
© country on this fide of it, ought not to appear re- 
© mote from you. Wherever you have carried your arms, 
© convey thither alſo the genius and form of your go- 
** yernment, Let the Barbarians, who are accuſtomed to 
4 flavery, continue under the empire of kings, fince it 
ph is grateful to them. The Greeks, 'in the mediocrity 

© of their preſent condition, think it glorious to imitate 
* your exalted ſentiments. Born .and nurtured in liberty, 
c they know you will not deem it a crime in them to 
te be jealous of it, as you yourſelves are fo, | Formerly, 

er their own ſtrength was ſufficient to ſecure empire 
* to them; but now, they implore the gods that it may 
& be ee for ever by thoſe people, with whom they 
* have placed it. All they deſire is, that you would be 

<* pleaſed to protect, by the power of your arms, their 


© liderti ties, as they a are now no longer able to defend 
a | „ them 


© favoured Philip alſo ; and the Tarentines, Pyrrhus ? 


lity, made a ſtrong impreſſion on their minds: on the 


bring = other kings to their ſide, by the attractive 


| | 
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ce them by their own. But, ſays ſomebody, ſome of thoſe 
te cities have favoured 5 Had not the others 


Jo cite but one people, Carthage, your enemy as well 
© as rival, enjoys its liberties and laws. Conſider, O Ro- 
© mans, the engagements which this example lays you un- 
© der. Will you indulge to Eumenes's ambition (I beg his 
0 pardon for the expreſſion) what you refuſed to your own 

* juſt indignation ? As for us Rhodians, in this, as well as 
« in all the wars which you have carried on in our coun- 
* tries, we have endeavoured to behave as good and faith- 
** ful allies 3 and you are to judge whether we have really 
been ſocks Now we enjoy peace, we are ſo free as to 
give you a counſel which muſt neceſſarily be glorious 
to you, If you follow it, it will demonſtrate to the 
univerſe, that however nobly you obtain victories, You 
yet know how to make a nobler uſe of them.“ 
It was impoſſible to forbear applauding this ſpeech, 
and it was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. The 
ſenate found itſelf on this occaſion divided and oppoſed by 
different ſentiments and duties, of whoſe importance and 
juſtice they were ſenſible, but which, at the ſame time, 
it was difficult to reconcile on this occaſion, On one 
fide, gratitude with regard to the ſervices of a. king, 
who had adhered to them with inviolable zeal and fide- 
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other, they earneſtly wiſhed to have it thought, that the 
ſole view of their undertaking this war was, to reſtore the 
Grecian cities to their liberty. It muſt be confeſſed, that 
the motives on both ſides were exceedingly ſtrong. The 
reſtoring of every part of Greece to its liberties and laws, 
after Philip's defeat, had acquired the Romans a repata- 
tion infinitely ſuperior to all other triumphs. But then it 
would be dangerous to diſpleaſe ſo powerful a prince as 
Eumenes; and it was the intereſt of the Romans to 
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charms of advantage. However, the wiſdom of the ſenate 


knew how to conciliate theſe different duties. 
Antiochus's ambaſſadors were brought in after thoſe of 
Rhodes, and all they requeſted of the ſenate was, to 


confirm the peace which L. Scipio had granted them, 


They complied with their deſire, and accordingly, ſome 
days aftgr, it alſo was ratified in the aſſembly of the people, 
The ambaſſadors of the Afiatic cities were likewiſe 
heard, and the anſwer made them was, that the ſenate 
would diſpatch, purfuant to their uſual cuſtom, ten com- 
miſſioners to enquire into, and ſettle the affairs of Aſia. 
It was told them. in /general, that Lycaonia, the two 
Phrygias, and Myſia, ſhould thenceforward be ſubject to 
king Eumenes, The Rhodians were allotted the poſſeſſion 
of Lycia, and that part of Caria which lies neareft to 
Rhodes, and part of Pifidia, In both theſe diſtributions, 
ſuch cities were excepted as enjoyed their freedom, before 
the battle fought againſt Antiochus, It was enacted, that 
the reſt of the cities of Aſia, which had paid tribute to 


Attalus, ſhould alſo pay it to Eumenes ; and that ſuch | 


as had been tributaries to Antiochus, ſhould be free and 
_ exempt from contributions of every kind, 

Eumenes and the Rhodians ſeemed very well ſatisfied 
with this new regulation, The latter requeſted, as a fa- 
vour, that the inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cilicia, 
deſcended originally, as well as themſelves, from the peo- 
ple of Argos, might be reſtored to their liberty. The ſe- 


nate after  confulting Antiochus's ambaſſadors on that 


head, informed the Rhodians of the violent oppoſition 
which thoſe ambaſſadors had made to their requeſt; be- 
cauſe Soles, as fituated beyond mount Taurus, was not 
included in the treaty. However, that if they imagined 
the honour of Rhodes was concerned in this demand, they 
would again attempt to overcome their repugnance. The 
Rhodians, returning the moſt hearty thanks once more 
to the Romans, for the great favours they voucbſafed 


them, anſwered. that it was far from their intention < 
interrup 


D E= 


interrupt the peace in any manner „and retired highly 
ſatisfied. : 

The Romans decreed a Chat 5 to ZEmilius Regillus 
- who had gained a victory at ſea over the admiral of 
Antiochus's fleet; and ſtill more juſtly to L. Scipio, who 
had conquered the king in perſon. He aſſumed the fir- 
name of Aſiaticus, that his titles might not be inferior te 
thoſe of his brother, upon whom that of Africanus had 
been conferred. 

Thus ended the war againſt Antiochus, which v was not 
of long duration, coſt the Romans but little blood, and 
yet contributed very much to the aggrandizing of their 
empire, But, at the ſame time, this victory contributed 
alſo in another manner, to the decay and ruin of that 
very empire, by introducing into Rome, by the wealth it 
brought into it, a taſte and love for luxury and effemi- 
nate pleaſures ; for it is from this victory over Antiochus, 
and the cont. of Aſia, that ( u) Pliny dates. the de- 


pravity and corruption of manners in the republic of Rome, 
and the fatal changes which enſued it. Aſia * vanquiſhed 


by the Roman arms, afterwards vanquiſhed Rome by its 


vices, Foreign wealth extinguiſhed in that city a love for 


the antient poverty and ſimplicity, in which its firength 
and honour had conſiſted, Luxury that in a manner en- 
terred Rome in triumph with the ſuperb ſpoils of Afia, 
brought with her in her train irregularities and crimes of 


every 
[u) Plin. J. 13. c. Jo 5 1 
* Armis vicit, vitiis victus eſt. Senec. de 2 


+ Prima peregrinos obſcœna pecunia mores 
Intulit, & turpi fregerunt ſecula luxu 
Divitiæ molle 
Nullum crimen abeſt faci nuſque libidinis, ex quo 
Paupertas Romana perit 
Szvior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, victumque ulciſcitur orbem. 


Juven. l. 2. Sagr. 64 \ 
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every kind, inalls greater havock in the city than the 


mightieſt armies could have done, and in that manner avenged 
the conquered globe. 1 9 


Reflexion on the conduct of the Romans with regard to the 
Grectan ſtates, and the kings both of Europe and lia. 
T HE reader begins to diſcover, in the events before 


related, one of the principal characteriſtics of the 


Romans, which will ſoon determine the fate of all the ſtates 
of Greece, and produce an almoſt general change in the uni- 
verſe, I mean, a ſpirit of ſovereignty and dominion, This 
characteriſtic does not diſplay itſelf at firſt in its full extent; 
it reveals itſelf only by degrees; and it is but by inſenſble 
progreſſions, which at the ſame time are rapid enough, that 
we ſee it carried at laſt to its greateſt height. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that this people, on certain occa- 
Kons, ſhew ſuch a moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, as (to 
conſider them only from their outſide) exceed every thing 
we meet with in hiſtory, and to which i it ſeems inconſiſtent 
to refuſe praiſe, Was there ever a more delightful or more 
glorious day, than that in which the Romans, after having 


carried on a long and dangerous war; after croſſing ſeas, 


and exhauſting their treaſures 3 cauſed a Herald to proclaim, 
in a general aſſembly, that the Roman people reſtored all 
the cities to their liberty; and deſired to reap no other fruit 
by their victory, than the noble pleaſure of doing good to 


nations, the bare remembrance of whoſe antient glory ſuf⸗ 


ficed to endear them to the Romans ? The defcription of 
that immortal day can hardly . be read without tears, and 
without being affected with a kind of enthuſiaſm of eſteem 
and admiration. | 

Had this deliverance of the Grecian ſtates proceeded 
merely from a principle of generoſity, void of all intereſted 


motives ; had the whole tenor of the conduct of the Ro- 


mans been of the ſame nature with ſuch exalted ſentiments 3 
nothing could poſſibly have been more auguſt, or more ca- 
pable of doing honour to a nation. But if we penetrate 


ever ſo little beyond this glaring wide, we ſoon perceive, 


that 


ed 
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chat this ſpecious moderation of the Romans was entirely 
founded upon a profound policy; wiſe indeed, and prudent, 
according to the ordinary rules of government, but, at the 


ſame time, very remote from that noble dilintereſtedne * 
ſo highly extolled on the preſent occaſion. It may be af- 


firmed, that the Grecians then abandoned themſelves to a 


ſtopid joy; fondly imagining that they were really free, 6 


becauſe the Romans declared them ſo. 

Greece, in the times I am now ſpeaking of, was divided. 
between two powers, I mean the Grecian republics and 
Macedonia; and they were always engaged in war; the 
former, to preſerve the remains of their antient liberty; and 
the latter, to complete their ſubjection. The Romans, 
deing perfectly well acquainted with this ſtate of Greece, 
were ſenſible, that they needed not be under any apprehenſions 


from thoſe little republics, which were grown weak through 


length of years, by inteſtine feuds, mutual jealoufies, and 
the wars they had. been forced. to. ſupport againſt foreign 
powers. But Macedonia, which was poſſeſſed of well - 
diſciplined troops, inured to all the toils of war, which had, 
continually in view the glory of its former monarchs ; which 
had formerly extended its conqueſts to the extremities of 
the globe ; ; which ſtill harhoured an ardent, though chi- 
merical defire of attaining univerſal empire; and which 
had a kind of natural alliance with the kings of Egypt and 
Syria, fprung from the ſame origin, and united by the com- 


mon intereſts of monarchy : Macedonia, I ſay, gave juſt. 


alarms to Rome, which, from the ruin of Carthage, had 
no obſtacles left with regard to their ambitious deſigns, but 
thoſe powerful kingdoms that ſhared the reſt of the world 
between them, and eſpecially Macedonia, as it lay neareſt toy 
Italy, 

To balance therefore the power of 3 and to at⸗ 
poſleſs Philip of the aids he flattered himſelf he ſhould re- 
ceire from the Greeks, which, indeed, had they united alk 
{cir forces with his, in order to oppoſe this common ene- 
my, would perhaps have made him invincible with regard 
ty the Romans ; in this view, . this latter people de- 
clarec 
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clared loudly in favour of thoſe republics ; ; made it. thei 
glory to take them under their protection, and that with 
noother deſign, in outward appearance, than' to defend them 
againſt their oppreſſors; and farther, to attach them by a 
fill ſtronger tie, they denn out to them a ſpecious bait, (as 


à reward for their fidelity) I mean liberty, of which all the 
republics in queſtion were inexpreſſibly jeatous ; and which 


the Macedonian monarchs had: perpetually” diſputed with 
them. 

The bait was artfully kb and ſwallowed very greedi- 
iy by the generality of the Greeks, whoſe views penetrated 
no farther, But the moſt judicious and moſt clear- ſighted 


among them diſcovered the danger that lay concealed beneath 


this charming bait; and accordingly they exhorted the peo- 
ple from time to time, in their public aſſemblies, to beware 
of this cloud that was gathering in the weſt; and which, 


changing on a ſudden into a dreadful tempeſt, would break 
ke thunder over their heads, to their utter deſtruction. 


Nothing ceuld be more gentle and equitable than the con- 


| duet of the Romans in the beginning. They acted with 


the utmoſt moderation towards ſuch ſtates and nations as 
addreſſed them for protection; they ſuccoured them 
àgainſt their enemies; took the utmoſt pains in terminating 
their differences, and in ſuppreſſing all troubles which aroſe 
amongſt them; and did not demand the leaſt recompenſe 
for all theſe ſervices done their allies. By this meaas their 


authority gained ſtrength 12 3 and prepared the nations for 


e ſubjection. 

And indeed, upon pretence of offering them hats good 
offices, of entering into their intereſts, and of reconciling 
them, they rendered themſelves the ſovereign arbiters of 
thoſe whom they had reſtored to liberty; and whom they 


now confidered, in ſome meaſure, as their freedmen. They 


aſed to depute commiſſioners to them, to enquire into their 
complaints, to weigh and examine the reaſons on both fides, 

and to decide their quarrels : but when the articles were of 
fuch a nature, that there was no poſſibility of reconciling 


them en the ſpot, they invited them to ſend- their deputies 
8 | 8 | is 
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ALEANDERV Succeſſors. 
to Rome. But afterwards they uſed to ſummon thoſe whg 
refuſed to be reconciled ; obliged them ta plead. their cauſg 


before the ſenate, and even to appear in-perſon there, From 


arbiters and mediators being become ſupreme judges, they 
ſoon aſſumed a magiſterial tone, looked! upon their decrees 
25 irrevocable. deciſions, were greatly offendęed when the moſk 
implicit obedience was not paid to them, and gave the name 
of rebellion to a ſecond reſiſtance 3, thus there zroſe, in the 
Roman ſenate, a tribunal, which judged all nations and 


kings from which there was no appeal. This tribunal, ar 


the end of eyery war, determined the rewards and pu: 
niſhments due to all parties. They diſpoſſeſſed the vany 
quiſhed nations of pax t. of their territories, in order to bes 
ſtow them on their allies, by which they did two things; 
from which they reaped a double advantage ; for they theres 
by engaged in the intereſt of Rome, ſuch kings as were ng 
Ways formidable to them; and weakened others whoſe friends 
Dip the Romans could not expect, and whoſe arms they had 
reaſon; to dreadk. 5 v 1950 18 


We ſball, eur one of. the (chief xriitirates inn the ps 


public of the Achæans inveigh.ſtropgly.in a public aſſembly, 
zainſt this unjuſt uſurpation, and aſk by what title the 
Romans are empowered to aſſume ſo haughty an aſeendant 
oer them 3 whether their republic was not as free and in- 
dependant as that of Rome; by What right the latter pre- 
tended to force the Achæans to account for their conduct ; 
whether they would ba pleaſed, ſhould the Achæans, in their 
turn, officiouſly pretend to enquire into their affairs; and 
whether matters. ought not to be on the ſame foot an. both 
fides? All theſe reflections were very reaſonable, juſt and 
vnanſwerable; and the Romans had no advantage in the 
gueſtion but force. E res 

They acted in the fame manner, and their polities wers 
the ſame, with regard to their treatment of kings. They 


| firſt won over to kf eir intereſt ſuch among them as were the 


—_ and conſequently the leaſt formidable: they gave 
hem the title of allies, whereby, their perſons were ren: 
red in ſome meaſure ſacred and inviolable 3 and WAS a kin} 
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of ſafeguard wind other kings more pri * them 
ſelves: they increaſed- their revenues and enlarged their 
territories, to let them ſee what they might expect from 
their protectien. It was this raiſed the kingdom * Per« 
gamus to ſo exalted a pitch of grandeur,” * OD 

After this; the Romans invaded upon different pres 
. thoſe great potentates, who divided Europe and 
Afia: And, how haughtily did they treat them, even before 
they had conquered! A powerful king, confined within a nar- 
tow -circle by a private man of Rome, was obliged to 
make his anſwer before he quitted it: how imperious 
was this! But then, how did they treat vanquiſned kings ? 
They command them to deliver up their children, and 
the heirs to their crown, as hoſtages and pledges of their 
fidelity and good behaviour; oblige them to lay down 
their arms; forbid them to declare war, or conelude any 
alliance without firſt: obtaining their leave; baniſh them to 
the other ſide of rhountaitis'; and leave "them, in- ftrit- 
neſs of ſpeech; only an empty title and a vain "ſhadow of 
royalty, diveſted of all its rights and advantages. 

We are not to doubt, but that providence had dint 
to the Romans the ſovereignty of the world, and -the 
ſcriptures had propheſied their future grandeur: but they 
were ſtrangers to thoſe divine oracles z and beſides, the 


bare prediction of their conqueſts was no juſtification wich 


regard to them. Although it be difficult to affirm, and 
Kill more ſo to prove, that this people had, from their 
firſt riſe, formed a plan, in order to conquer and ſubjelt 
all nations ; it cannot be denied but that, if we examine 
their A conduct attentively, it will appear that they 
ated as if they had a fore- knowledge of this; and that 
a kind of inſtinct een them to conform to it in 
all things. | | 

But be this as it will; we ſee 11 the event, to . het 
this ſo much boaſted lenity and thoderation of the Ro- 
mans was confined; Enemies to the liberty of all nations; 

mir the utmoſt contempt for king and e 

I oo 
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ſoking upon the whele- univerſe as their prey, they 
grafped wirh.. infatiable ambition, the conqueſt pf tlie 
— world : they Teized- indiſeriminately all provinces and 
kingdoms, and extended their empire over all nations; 
in a word, they preſcribed no other limits to their vaſt 
projects, but thoſe r deſarts and. You mile it r 


poſſible to Je. by 


Szcer, VIII. Helis the bau! ſubdues the — 
The Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles. Manlius, 
the other conſul, conquers the Aﬀeatic Gault. Antioch, 
in order ts pay the tribute due to the Romans, plunders 


a remple in Elymais. That monarch is killed; Explie 


cation of Baniel's propheſy concerning to,” 


(es) DvRinG » the FEET NE of the Rogians in Afi, 

ſome emotioas had happened in Greece. Amy. 
nander, by the aid of the Acolians, was reftored to his 
kingdom of Athamania, after having driven out of his cis 
ties the Macedonian, garriſons that held them for king 
hea He xn 1 ſome ambaſſadors to the ſenate - 


+ +* w+4- 


tiochus, to 290 his — ee hs rl the 


Ztolians againſt Philip, and alſo to make his complaints | 
of that prince, > 


The Ætolians had Iikewile erke wo enterprizes 
againſt Philip, in which they had met with tolerable ſucceſs g 
but, when they heard of Antiochus's defeat, and found that 
the ambaſſadors they had ſent to Rome, were returning 
from thence without being able to obtain any of their de- 
mands, and that Fulvius the conſul was actually marching 
againſt them, they were ſeized with real alarms. Finding 
it would be impoſſible for them to reſiſt the Romans by 


f force of arms, mY ein had recourſe to intreaties; and, in or- 
L. 


2 1 der 


( A. M. 4815. Ant. J. C. 269, Liv. U. 38. 3. 1-170 5 


Polyb. in "Ot leg. c. 26— 28. 
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def to inforce them; they engaged the Athenkina; and Rhe 
dians to join their ambaſſadors to thoſe; whom they were 
Boing to ſend to Rome in order to ſue for peace. 


The conſul being arrived in Greece, he, in conjunction 


with the Epirots, had laid fiege to Ambracia, in, Which 
Was a ſtrong gartiſen of ZEtolians, who had made 2 
vigorous defence. However, being at laſt pexſuadel 
that it would be impoſlible for them to hold out long 
againſt the Roman arms, they ſent new ambaſſadors to 

the conſul, inveſting them with full powers to N 
treaty on any conditions. Thoſe which were propoſed to 
them being judged exceedingly ſevere, the ambaſſadors, not- 
withſtanding their full powers, defired that leave might be 
granted them to conſult the aſſembly once more; but the 
members of it were diſpleaſed with them for it, and there 
fore ſent them back. with orders to terminate the affair, 
During | this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian ambaſſa- 
dors, whom the 3 had ſent back to the conſul, 
were come to him, to whom̃ Amynander had alſo ropkited. 
The latter having great credit in the city of Ambracia, where 
he had ſpent many years of his baniſhment, prevailed with 
the inhabitants to ſurrender themſelves at Iaft to the con- 
ful. A peace was alſo granted to the ÆZtolians. The chief 
conditions of the Treaty were as follows ; They ſhould firſt 
deliver up their arms and horſes to the Romans: Should 
pay them one thouſand talerits of filver, (about an hundred 
and fifty thouſand pounds) half to be paid down directly: 
Should reſtore to both the Romans and their allies all tlie 


deſerters and priſoners : Should look upon, as their enemies 


and friends, all thoſe who were ſuch to the Romans: In fine, 
ſhould give up forty hoſtages, to be choſen, by the conſul. 
Their ambaſſadors being arrived in Rome, to ratify the Treaty 
there they found the people highly exaſperated againſt the Eto- 
tolians, as well on account of their paſt conduct, as the 
complaints made againſt them by Philip, in his letters 
Written on that head, At laſt, however, the ſenate were 


moved by -their — and thoſe of the . 
3 


ALEXANDERY Sicheffors "rs 
br Athens and Rhodes who concurred in them, and there, 
fore they ratified the treaty conformably to the conditions 
which the conſuls Had preſeribed, The Etolians were per- 
mitted to pay in gold the ſurũ impoſed on them, in ſuch 
a manner, that every piece of gold ſhould be eſtimated 
at ten times the value of ten pietes of ſilver of the 


ſame weight, which ſhows the proportion between * 5 


and ſil ver at that time. | 

J y 7 Fulvius the conſul, after he bid: terminaytl the 
war with the ZEtolians, croſſed into the ifland of Cepha, 
knia, in order to ſubdue it. All the cities, at the firſt 
ſummons, ſurrendered immediately. The inhabitants of 
Same only, after ſubmitting to the eonqueror, were for 
for what they had done, and accordingly ſhut their gateh 
againſt the Romans, which obliged them to beſiege it 


in form. Same made a very vigorous defence, inſomuch 


that it was four months before the conſul could take it, 


From thence he went to Peloponneſus, whither he was 


called by the people of Ægium and Sparta, to decide the 
differences which interrupted their tranquillity, 
The general aſſembly of the Achæans had from time 


immemorial been held at /Egium: but Philopœmen, who way 
then an officer of ſtate, tefolved to change the cuſtom, and 


to cauſe the affembly to be held ſucceſſively in all the 
cities which formed the Achæan league; and, that very year, 
he ſummoned it to Argos, The conſul would not oppoſs 
this motion; and though his inclination led him to favour 
the Iohabitznts of Ægium, becauſe he thought their cauſe 
the moſt juſt 5 yet, ſeeing that the other party would cer 
tainly prevail, he withdrew from the ey, without 
declaring his opinion. 

( 2 But the affair relating to Sparta was * Rill more in, 
tricate, and at the ſame time, of greater importance. Thoſe 


who had been baniſhed from that city by Nabis the 
tyrant, had fortified: *themſelyes i in towns and caſtles along 
the coaſt, and. from thence "infeſted the n The 


„ latter 
% Liv, 1, 28. n. 3839. (v Liv. l. 38. n. 1 10 
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1 latter had attacked; in the night, one of thoſe. towns called 


Las, and carried it, but were ſoon after drove out of i it. 
This enterprize alarmed the exiles, and obliged them to 
have recourſs to the  Achzans. Philopemen, Who, at 
that time, was in employment, ſecretly favoured the 
exiles ; and endeavoured on all occaſions, to leſſen 


the credit and authority of Sparta. On his motion, a decree 


was enacted, the purport of which was, that Quintius and 
the Romans, having put the towns and caſtles of the ſea- 
coaſt of Laconia under the protection df the Achæans, 


and having forbid the Lacedemonians acceſs to it; and the 


latter having, however, attacked the town called Tab „ and 


| Killed ſome of the inhabitants; the Achzan aſſembly de- 


manded that the contrivers of that maſſacre ſhould be 
delivered up to them; and that otherwiſe they ſhould be 
declared violaters of the treaty. Ambaſſadors were de- 
puted to give them notice of this decree. A demand, 
made in ſo haughty a tone, exceedingly, exaſperated the 
Lacedæmonians. They immediately put to death thirty of 
thoſe who had held a correſpondence with Philopœmen 
and the exiles ; diſſolved their alliance with the Achzans, 
and ſent ambaſſadors to Fulvius the conſul, who was then 
in Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta under the protec- 
tion of the Romans, and to intreat him to come and take 
poſſeſſion of it. When the Achæans received advice of 


| What had been tranſacted in Sparta, they unanimouſly de- 


clared war againſt that city, which began by ſome flight 
incurſions both by ſea and land; the ſeaſon being too far 
advanced for undertaking any thing conſiderable, + 

The conſul, being arrived in Peloponneſus, heard both 
patties in a public aſſembly, The debates were exceedingly 
warm, and carried to a great height on both fides, With- 
out coming to any determination, the firſt thing he did 
was, to command them to lay down their arms, and to 
ſend their reſpective ambaſſadors to Rome; and accor- 
dingly they repaired thither immediately, _ were ad- 


mitted to audience, The league with the Geben Was 
in 


8 "= 
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In great conſideration at Rome, but, at the ſame time; the 
Romans did not care to diſguſt the Lacedemonians entirely. 


The ſenate therefore returned an obſcure and ambiguous 


anſwer (which | has not come down to us) whereby the 
Achæans might flatter themſelves, that they were allowed 
full power to infeſt Sparta; and, the Spartans, that fuck 
power was very much limited and reſtrained. 

The Achæans extended it as they thought proper. Phi- 
lopemen had been continued in his employment of firſt 
magiſtrate, He marched the army to 2 ſmall diſtance from 
Sparta without loſs of time; and again demanded to have 
thoſe perſons furrendered to him, who had coneerted the 
enterprize againſt the town of Las; declaring that they 
ſhould not be condemned or ountiflied till after being heard, 
Upon this promiſe, thoſe who had been nominated ex- 
preſsly, ſet out, accompanied by ſeveral of the moſt illuf- 
trious citizens, who looked upon their cauſe as their own, 
or rather as that of the public. Being arrived at the camp 
of the Achæans, they were greatly ſurprized to ſee the exiles 
at the head of the army. The latter, advancing out of 
the camp came to them with an inſulfing air, and began 
to vent the moſt injurious expreſſions againſt them; after 
this, the quarrel growing warmer, they fell upon them with 
great violence, and treated them very ignominiouſly, In 
vain did the Spartans implore both gods and men, and 
claimed the right of nations: the rabble of the Achzans, 
animated by the ſeditious cries of the exiles, joined with 
them, notwithſtanding the protection due to ambaſſadors, 
and in ſpite of the prohibition of the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
Seventeen were immediately ſtoried to death, and ſeventy 
three reſcued by the magiſtrate out of the hands of thoſe 
furious wretches. It was not that he intended, in any 
manner, to pardon them; but he would not have it ſaid, 
that they had been pur to death without being beets 
The next day they were brought before that enraged mul: . 
titude, who almoſt without ſo much as hearing them, 
cnd:raned, and executed them all, | 
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The SEES of : 
The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo unjuſt,” 0 1 l 
a treatment, threw the Spartans into the deepeſt aftiQion,. 
and filled them with alarms, The Achzans impoſed the.. 
fame conditions upon them, as they would have dong of 


a city that had been taken by ſtorm. They gave =—_ / 


that the walls ſhould be demoliſhed ; that all ſuch mer 
cenaries as the tyrants had kept in "their ſervice, 8 
leave Laconia; that the flaves whom thoſe tyrants had. - 
ſet at liberty (and there were a great number of chew)”. 
ſhould alſo be obliged to depart the country in a certain 


limited time, upon pain of being ſeized by the Achæans, 


and ſold or carried wherefoever they thought proper; that the 
Jaws and inſtitutions of Lycurgus ſhould be annulled, In fine, 
that the Spartans ſhould be aſſociated in the Achæan 2 


with whom they ſhoulg thenceforth form but one body, and 


follow the ſame cuſtoms and uſages, | 
The Lacedemonians were not much afflifted at the de- 


molition of their walls; with which they began the exe- 


cution of the orders preſcribed them : and indeed 1t was 

no great misfortune to them. * Sparta had long gba 
without any other walls or <A but the bravery of its 
citizens, (a) Panſanias informs us, that the walls of 
Sparta were begun to be 4 built in the time of the inroads 
pf Demetrius, and efterwards of Pyrrhus; 3. but that they 


| | had been n by Nabis. Livy relates alſo that the 


tyrants, 
(4) In Achaic. p- 412, 
* Fuerat quondam fine mis diffiſi, murorum preeſidio 


muro Sparta. Tyranni nu- includunt. Tantum eos de- 


per locis patentibus planiſ- generaviſſe A majoribus, ut, 


gue objecerant murum: al- cùm multis ſeculis murus ur- 


tiora loca & difficiliora aditu bi civium virtus fuerit, tune 
ſtationibus armatorum pro cives ſalvos ſe fore non exiſti- 
munimento objeCtis tutaban- mayerint, nifi intra muros la- 
tur. Liv. I. 34. n. 38. terent. Juſtin. I. 14. c. 5. 
Spartani urbem, quam ſem- + Fuſtin informs us, that 
per armis defenderant, tum Spar ta æuas fortifledeoithwalls, 
Sontra reſponſa fatorum & ve- at the time that Caſſander me- 
terem majorum gleriam, ar- ditated the invaſion of Grei:ts 
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Grants, for their own ſeeutity, had fortified with walls, 
all ſuch parts of the city as were moſt open and acceſſible. 
The Spartans were therefore not much grieved at the demolition 
of theſe walls. But it was with inexpreſſible regret they ſaw 
the exiles, that had cauſed its deſtruction, returning wt 


it, and who might juſtiy be conſidered as its moſt crue 


enemies. Sparta, enervated by this laſt blow, loſt all its 
priſtine vigour, and Was for manx years dependent on, and 
ſubjected to the Achæans. The moſt fatal circumſtance 
with regard to Sparta was, the: abolition of the laws of 
Lycurgus, which had continued in force ſeven hundred 
years, and had been the ſource: of all its „e and 
lory. ; 

0 This cruel treatment of to 8 a 1 as Sparta 
does Philopæmen no. honour, but, on the contrary, ſeems 
to be a great blot in his reputation, Plutarch, who juſtly 
ranks him among the greateſt captains of Greece, .does 
but juſt glance at this - action, and ſays only a word or 


two of it. It muſt indeed be eonfeſſed, that the cauſe of 


the exiles was favourable in itſelf. They had Ageſipolis 
at their head, to whom the kingdom of Sparta rightfully 
belonged 5 and they had been all expelled their country 
by the tyrants ; but ſo open a violation of the law of na- 


tions, (to which Philopemen gave at leaſt occaſion, if he did 


not conſent to it) cannot be excuſed in any manner, 7 
(b) It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the 
Lacedemonians made complaints at Rome againſt Philopœ- 
men, as having by this equally unjuſt and cruel action, 
defied the power of the republic of Rome, and inſulted 


its majeſty. It was a long time before they could obtain 


leave to be heard, (c) At laſt, Lepidus the conſul writ 
a letter to the Achæan confederacy „to complain of the 
treate 


(3) Polyb. in legat. c. 37. | 5 

(c) A. M. 38 17. Ant. J. C. 187. 
Nulla res tanto erat curgi, cui per ſeptingentos an- 
damno, quam diſciplina Ly- nos aſſueverant, ſublata. Liu: 
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treatment which the Lacedæmonlians had met with. 14% 


5 ever, Philopemen and the Achizans” tent an ambaſſador, 


Nicodemus of Elis, to Rome, to juſtify their conduct. 
(4) In the ſhirie campaign, and Aba at the lik 
time that Fulvius the conſul terminated the war with the 
Z&tolians, Manlius, the other conſul, terminates that 
with the Gauls, I have taken notice elſewhere; of the 
inroad thoſe nations had made into different countries of 
Europe, and Afia under Brennus. The Gauls in queſtion, 
had ſettled in that part of Aſia Minor, called, from theit 
ame, Gallo-Græcia or Galatia; and denden three bodies, 
ree different ſtates, the Toliſtobogi, the Trocmi, and 
Tectoſages. Theſe had made themſelves formidable to all 
the nations routd, and ſpread terror and alarms on all 
fides. The pre tende made uſe of for declaring war againſt 


them, was, their having aided Antiochus with troops. Im- 


mediately after L. Scipio had reſigned the command of 
His army to Manlius, the latter ſet out from Epheſus, and 
marched againſt the Gauls. If Fumenes bad not been 
then at Rome, he would have been of great ſervice - to 
him in his march; however, his brother Attalus ſupplic 
his plate, and was the conſul's guide. The Gauls had 
acquired great reputation in every part of this country, 
which they had ſubdued by the power of their arms, 
and had not met with the leaſt ſition. Manlius 
judged that it would be neceſſary to harangue his forces 


on this occaſion, before they engaged the enemy ©] 


by am no Ways ſurprized, ſays he, that the Gauls ſhould 
5 have made their names formidable to, and ſpread the 
<< ſtrongeſt terror in, the minds of nations; of ſo ſoft and 
ce effeminate a caſt as the Aſiaties. Their tall ſtature; 
c their fair flowing hair, which deſcends to their-waiſtsz 
re their unweildy bucklers, their long ſwords : add to this, 


* their ſongs, their cries and howlings, at the firſt onſet 


6 the dreadful claſhing of their arms and ſhields : all this 
„* may, indeed, intimidate men mw accuſtomed to them , 
| 18 but 


( Uu. I. 38.9, 12--27, Polyb, in Excerpt. legat, 29-33 
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et they inhabit, have entirely | eneryated them. They now 


„ unworthy of diſputing victory with Romans. 
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4% but not you, © Romans, whoſe. victorious arms have 
«c 0 often ringed over that nation, N 5 Experience 


95 


10 * they fink down quite tired Hy 4 Hog Do not. ima- 
ce gine theſe the antient Gauls, inured to fatigues and 
te dangers. The luxurious plenty of the country they have 
« jnvaded, the ſoft temperature of the. air they breathe, 
« the effeminacy and delicacy c of the people among whom 


« are no more than Phrygians, in Gallic armour; and, 
« the only e circumſtance of fear is, that you will bot "k 
% much honour by the defeat of a rabble of enemies, 


It was a general opinion with regard to the antient 
Gauls, that a ſure way to conquer them was, to let them 
exhauſt their firſt fire, which immediately was deadened 
by oppoſition 3 and that when once this edge of their vi- 
vacity was blunted, they Had loft all ſtrength and vigour 
that their bodies were even incapable of ſuſtaining the 
lighteſt fatigues long, or of withſtanding the ſun- beams, 
when they darted with ever ſo little violence; that, as they 
were more than men in the beginning of an action, they 
were leſs than women at the conelufion of it. (e) Galles 
pri mo impetu feroces eſe, guos ſuſti inere a tis fit Gallo 
rum quidem etiam corpora intolerantiſſima laboris atque &ſtus 
ſuere; primague eorum prælia Plus gu- am virorum, Paftremæ 
minds quam feminarum He. 4 

Thoſe who are not acquainted with the genius and cha- 
rafter of the modern French, entertain very near the 
fame idea of them. However, the late tranſactions in Italy, 
and eſpecially on the Rhine, muſt have undeceived them 
in that e Though I am very much prejudiced 


(e) Liy, l. 10, n, RY 
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In favour of the Greeks and Romans, T queſtion Whether 
They ever diſcovered greater patience, reſolution and bra. 
very than the French did at the ſiege of Philipſburg, 1 
do not ſpeak merely of the generals and officers zi courage 
being natural to, and in a manner inherent in them: 
but eyen the common foldiers ſhowed. ſuch an ardor, in- 
trepidity apd greatneſs of ſoul, as amazed the generals, 
The Gght of an Army, formidable by 1 its nymbers, and Kill 
{commanded it, ' ſerved only to animate them the more. 
During the whole courſe of this long and. laborious ſiege, 
in which they ſuffered fo much by the fire of the beſieged, 
and the heat of the fun ; by the violence of the rains, 
and the inundations of the Ruine ; ; they neyer once breathed 
the leaſt murmur or complaint. They were ſeen wading 


through great floods, where they were up to the ſhoulder, - 


in water, carrying their clothes and arms over their heads, 
and afterwards marching, quite uncovered, on the outſide 
of the trenches - full of water, expoſed to the whole fire 
of the enemy; and then advancing with intrepidity to the 
Front of the attack ; demanding, with the loudeſt ſhouts, 
that the enemy ſhould not be allowed capitulation 
of any kind; and to dread no other circumſtance, but 
their being denied the opportunity of ſignglizing their cou- 
rage and zeal fill more, by ſtorming the city, What I 
now relate is univerſally knoyn. The- moſt noble ſenti- 
ments of honour, bravery and intrepidity, muſt neceſlarily 
have taken deep root in the minds of our countrymen z 
otherwiſe, they could not have rouzed at once ſo glori- 
ouſly in a firſt campaign, after having deen in a manner 
aſleep dur ing a twenty years peace, 

The teſtimony which Lewis XV. thought it incumbent 
on him to give them, is ſo glorious to the nation, 
and even reflects ſo bright a luſtre on the king, that I am 
perſuaded none of my readers will be diſpleaſed to find it in- 
kerted __ entire, If this digreſſion is not allowable in 3 
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hiſtory like this, wethinks it is pardonable and even hndable 
in a Teschner fired with zeal for his ing and country. 


- 


The King 5 Let to the Marat Pers L vr. 


Co vs 1 *, 4 
4 M entirely [nfl of the important * you bave 2 | 
me in taking Philipſburgb. Nothing leſs than Jour courage 
and reſolution could have ſurmounted the ob tac les to tbat en- 
tertrixe occaſioned by the inyndations of the Rhine, You have 
bad the ſatisfaftien zo ſee your example inſpire the officers 
and ſoldiers ꝛbith the ſame ſentiments. T cauſed an account 
to be ſent me, daily, of all the . of that Hege, and 
always obſerved that the ardor and patience of my troops in- 
treaſed in proportion to the difficulties that aroſe either from 
the ſevelling of the floods, the preſence of the enemy, or fire of 
the place. Every kind of Succe s may be expected from ſo 
valiant a nation: Aid J enjoin you to inform the general officers 
and others, and even the whole army, that I am bighly ſa- 
tisfied <with them. Da need not doubt my baving the Jame | 


ſentiments with. regard to yon; to aſſure you of which is the 


ſole motive of this letter; and (Couſin) I beſecch the Almighty 10 
bave you in bis keeping, and di rect yous 


Verſailles, July 23. 17 34. 
I now return to the hiſtory. After Manlius had ended 


the ſpeech repeated above, the army diſcovered by their 
ſhouts how impatiently they defired to be led againſt the 


enemy; and accordingly the conſul entered their territories. 


The Gauls did not once ſuſpect that the Romans would 
invade them, as their country lay ſo remote from them, 
and therefore were not prepared to oppoſe them. But not- 
withſtanding this they made a long and vigorous reſiſtance. 
They laid wait for Manlius in defiles ; diſputed the paſſes 
You, * 5 | M | with 


122. he His roa N 

with him; 13 themſelves up in their 1 fortreſſes, 
and retired to ſuch eminences as they, thought inaccefſi. 

ble. However, the conſul, ſo far from being diſcouraged, 

followed, and forced them whe he came. He attacked 

them ſeparately, ſtormed their cities, and defeated them in 

ſeveral -engagements. I ſhall not deſcend to particulars, 


which were of little importance, and conſequently only 


tire the reader, The Gauls were obliged at laſt to ſubmit, 
and to confine themſelves within the limits preſcribed them. 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole coun- 
try from the perpetual terrors it was under from thoſe 
Barbarians, who, hitherto, had done nothing but harraſs 
and plunder their neighbours, So happy a tranquillity was 
reſtored on this ſide, that the empire of the Romans was 
eſtabliſhed there from the river Halys to mount Taurus 
and the kings of Syria were for ever excluded from al 
Aſia minor. () We are told that * Antiochus ſaid, on 
this occaſion, that he was highly obliged to the 3 
for having freed him from the cares and troubles Which 
the government of ſo vaſt an extent of country muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have brought upon him. | 

(g Fulvius, one of the conſuls, returned to 3 in 
order to preſide in the aſſembly. The conſulate was 
given ta M. Valerius Meſſala, and C. Livius Salinator. 
The inſtant the aſſembly broke up, Fulvius returned to 
his own province, Himſelf and Manlius his collegue were 
continued in the command of the. armies for a year, in 
quality of proconſuls. 


Manlius hag repaired to Epheſus, to ſettle with the ten 


commiſſioners who had been appointed by the ſenate, the 
moſt important artictes of their commiſſion, The treaty 
of 


{f) Cic. orat. pro Dejot. 1 n. 36. Val. Max. I. 4. c. 1. 
(g) A. M. 38 16. Ant. J. C. 188. Liv. 1. 38. n. 35. 


* Antiochus magnus — quod nimis magna procyrati- 


dicere eſt ſolitus, benignè ſibi one liberatus, modicis regis | 


a populo Romano eſſe factum, | terminis uteretur, Cic 


a 
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ef peace with Antiochus was confirmed, as alſo that 
which Manlius had concluded with the Gauls. Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, had been ſentenced to pay the Ro- 
mans ſix hundred talents (ſix hundred thouſand crowns) for 
having aſſiſted”. Antiochus ; however, half this ſum was 
accepted, at the requeſt of Eumenes, who was to marry 
his daughter. Manlius made a preſent to Eumenes, of 
all the elephants which Antiochus, according to the treaty, 
had delivered up to the Romans. He repaſſed into Eu- 
rope with his forces, after having admitted the deputies of 
the ſeveral cities to . ee and ſettled their chief difft- 
culties. 

(, Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raiſe ths 
ſum he was to pay the Romans. He made a progreſs through 
the eaſtern provinces, in order to levy the tribute which 
they owed him 3 and left the regency of Syria during his ab- 
ſence to Seleucus his ſon, whom he had declared his pre- 
ſumptive heir, Being arrived in the province of Elymais, 
he was informed that there was a very confiderable treaſure in 
the temple of Jupiter Belus- This was a ftrong tempta- 


tion to a prince who had little regard for religion, and 


was in extreme want of money. Accordingly, upon a 
falſe pretence that the inhabitants of that province had 
rebelled againſt him, he entered the temple in the dead of 
night, and carried off all the riches which had been kept 
there very religiouſly during a long ſeries of years. How- 
ever, the people exaſperated by this ſacrilege, rebelled 
againſt him, and. murdered him with all his followers. 
(i) Aurelius Victor fays that he was killed by ſome of 


his own officers, whom he had beat one day when he 


was heated with liquor, 

This prince was highly worthy of 1558 for his hu- 
manity, clemency and liberality. A decree, which we are 
told he enacted, whereby he gave his ſubjects permiſſion, 

M 2 ang 


(Þ) A. M. 3317: Ant, J. c. 0 Diod. in Excerpt, be 
298 Juſtin, 1. 33. c. 2. Hieron, in Dan. c. xi. 
(i De viris illuſt. c. 54. 
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= Ns them not to obey be call 
1 in caſe they ſhould be found to interfere! with the laws, 
j ſhows that he had. a bigh regard for juſtice. Till the age 
| of fifty he had behaved, on all occaſions, with ſuch bra- 
FT very, prudence, and application, as had given ſucceſs to 
[ all his enterprizes, and acquired him the title of the 
'  -  » Great. But from that time, his wiſdom as, well as ap- | 
plication had declined very much, and his affairs in pro- | 
portion. His conduct in the war againſt the Romans; | 
the little advantage. he reaped by, or rather contempt for | 
the wiſe counſels of Hannibal; the ignominious peace he 
was obliged to accept; theſe ce ſullied the glory 
I of his former e 3p and his death, occaſioned, by a | 
1 wicked and ſacrilegious ee, threw an indelible Wot | 
| upon his name and memory. | 
Ihe propheſies of the ee chapter of Daniel, Guin 
the Toth to the 19th verſe relate to the actions of ee 
and were fully accompliſhed. ; 
(4) But bis . ſons (of the king of the nenk): foal he 
Hirred up, and ſpall aſſemble a multitude of great forces; | 
and one (Antiochus the Great) ſpall certainly come, and overs | 
Flow, and paſs through e then ſhall he return, and be ſtirred | 
| up, even to bis fortreſs. [I This king of the north wat | 
5 Seleucus Callinicus, who left behind him two ſons, Selen- | 
| cus; Ceraunus, and Antiochus, afterwards firnamed the Great. | 
| The former reigned but three years, and was ſucceeded 
(| by Antiochus his brother. The latter, after having pa- 
cified the troubles of his kingdom, made war agaiaft | 
Ptolemy Philopator king of the South, that is, of Egypt ; 
diͤiſpoſſeſſed him of. Cœloſyria, which was delivered to 
{ him by Theodotus, governor of that province; defeated J 
F Ptolemy's generals in the narrow paſſes near Berytus, and 
[ made himſelf maſter of part of Phœnicia. Ptolemy then 
| endeavoured to amuſe him by overtures of peace. The 
Hebrew is Kill more expreſſive. He (meaning Antiochus) 
Hall come. He ſhall overflow the enemy's country. He 
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Pall faſe over mount Libanus. He ſhall batt, whilſt over 
tures of peace are making him. He ſhall advance with ardor 
as far as the fortgeſſes, that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. 
Ptolemy's victory is clearly pointed out in the following verſes. 
(nm) And the king of the ſouth ſhall be moved with choler, 
and ſhall come forth and fight with him, even qwith the king of 
the north: and he fhall ſet forth a great multitude, but the 
multitude ſhall be given into his band. Ptolemy Philopator 
was an indolent, effeminate prince. It was neceſſary to 
excite and drag him, in a manner, out of his lethargy, 
in order to prevail with him to take up arms, and repulſe 
the enemy, who were preparing to march into his coun- 
try: provecatus, At laſt he put himſelf at the head of 
his troops; and by the valour and good conduct of his 
generals, obtained a ſignal victory over Antiochus at Raphia. 
(n) And when be hath taken away the multitude, his 
beart fall be lifted up, and he fhall ca down many ten 
thouſand ; but he ſhall not he ſtrengthened by it. Antiochus loft 
upwards of ten thoufand foot, and three hundred horſe, 
and four thouſand of his men were taken prifoners. Phi- 
lopator, having marched after his victory to Jeruſalem, 
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. was ſo audacious as to attempt to enter the ſanctuary, bis 
wat beart ſhall be lifted up; and being returned to his kingdom, 
hue he behaved with the utmoſt pride towards the Jews, and 
FR treated them very cruelly, He might have diſpoſſeſſed 
del Antiochus of his dominions, had he taken a proper ads 
pa vantage of his glorious victory; but he contented himſelf 
101 with recovering Cœloſyria and Phenicia, and again plunged 
my into his former exceſſes z but he Hall not hs frengthened by it. 


(0) For the king of the north ſhall return, and ſhall ſet 
forth a multitude greater than the former, and fhall certainly 
come (after certain years) with a great army, and with much 
riches, Antiochus, after he had ended the war beyond the 
Euphrates, raiſed a great army in thoſe provinces. Finding, 
fourteen years after the conclufion of the firſt war, that 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, who was then but five or fix years of 
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Age, had ſucceeded Philopator his father 3 he united with 


Philip king of Macedon, in order to deprive the Infant 
king of his throne. Having defeated Scopas at Panium 


near the ſource of the river Jordan, he 1g a the whole 


country which Philopator had conquered, by the victory 
he gained at Raphia. 85 


Aud in thoſe times there fall many y Rand up apainf 
abe king of the ſouth, This propheſy = fulfilled by the 


| league made by the Kings of Macedonia and Syria againſt 
the infant monarch of Egypt: by the conſpiracy of Aga. 


thocles and Agathoclea for the regency z and by that of 
Scopas, to diſpoſſeſs him of his crown and life, * 

the robbers of thy people ſhall exalt themſelves to eftabl; iſp the 
wiſion, but they ſpall fall. Several apoſtate Jews, to ingra- 
tiate themſelves with the king of Egypt, complied with 
every thing he required of them, even in oppoſition to the 
ſacred ordinances of the law, hy which means they were 
in great favour with him, but it was not long-lived : for 


hen Antiochus regained poſſeſſion of Judea and Jeruſalem, 


he either extirpated, or drove out of the country all the 
partiſans of Ptolemy. This ſubjeRion of the Jews to the 
ſovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared the way for 
the accompliſhment of the propheſy, which denounced the 
calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, ſon of Antiochus the 
Great, was to bring upon this people; which occaſioned a 
great number of them to fall into apoſtacy. 

(9) So the king of the north wwill come, and caft u a 
mount, and take the moſt fenced cities, and the arms of the 
ſouth ſhall not uit tand, neither his choſen people, neither 
ſhall there be any firength to wwithſland=——(r) But be that 


| cometh againſt him, ſball do according to his own will, and 


none ſpail land before him; and he fhall ſtand in the glorious 
land, which by bis hand ſhall be conſumed. Antiochus, after 
having defeated the Egyptian army at Paneas, beſieged and 
took, firſt Sidon, then Gaza, and afterwards all the 1 
Ver. 14. (9) Ver. 15, Ver. 16. 

* The angel Gabriel here ſpeaks to Daniel, 


| kim. Antiochus ſeeing that the Romans undertook the 
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of thoſe provinces, notwithſtanding the oppoſition made by 
the choſen troops which the king of Egypt had ſent againſt 
him, He did according to his own will, in Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine, and nothing was able to make the leaſt refiſtance 
againſt him. Purſuing his conqueſts in Paleſtine, he en- 
terered Judea, that glorious, or, according to the Hebrew, 
that defirable land. He there eftabliſhed his authority; and 
ſtrengthened it, by repulſing from the caſtle of Jeruſalem. 
the garriſon which Scopas had thrown into it. This gar- 
riſon being ſo well defended, that Antiochus was obliged 
to ſend for all his troops in order to force it; and the 
ſiege continuing a long time, the country was ruined and 

conſumed by the ſtay the army was obliged to make in 
it. 
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H Gall alſo ſet bis face to enter with the Prength 
of his whole kingdom, and upright ones with bim : thus ſpall 
be do, and be ſhall give him the daughter of women corrupt. 
ing ber : but ſhe ſhall not ſtand on his ſide, neither be for 


defence of young Ptolemy Epiphanes, thought it would 
beſt ſuit his intereſt to lull the king aſleep, by giving him 
his daughter in marriage, in order to corruft her, and ex- 
cite her to betray her huſband : but he was not ſucceſsful 
in his deſign ; for as ſoon as ſhe was married to Ptolemy, 
the renounced her father's intereſts, and embraced thoſe of 
her huſband. It was on this account that we ſee her 
* join with him, in the embaſſy which was ſent from 
Egypt to Rome, to congratulate the Romans on the victory 
which Acilius had gained over her father at Thermopylz. 
(t) After this ſhall be turn his face unto the iſles, and 
hall take many: but a prince for his can behalf ſhall cauſe 
be reproach which Antiochus had offered bim to ceaſe ; with - 
aut bis 0707: nee be ſhall cauſe it to turn upon bim. 
Antiochus 


— 


(ſ) Ver. 15. (t) Ver. x3. 

* Legati ab Ptolemæo & lius conſul Antiochum regem 
(Cleopatra, legibus Eeypti, Græciæ expuiſſet, venerunt. 
8 atulantes quod Manius Aci- Liv. I. 37. n. 3s 
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Antiochus baving put an end to the war of Cœlofyria 
and Paleſtine, ſent his two ſons, at the head of the land- 
army, to Sardis, whilſt himſelf embarked on board the 
fleet, and ſailed to the Ægean ſea, where he took ſeveral 
Hands, and extended his empire exceedingly on that fide. 
However, the prince of the people, whom he had inſulted 
by making this invaſion 3 that is, L. Scipio the Roman 


conſul, cauſed the reproach to turn upon bim; by defeating 


Him at mount Sipilus, and repulſing him from every "my 
of Aſia minor. 


(u) Then be ſoall turn his face towards the fort of bis 


own land; but be ſhall fumble and fall, and not be found. 
Aritioctus, after his defeat, returned to Antioch, the ca- 
pital of his kingdom, and the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in it. He 
went ſoon after into the provinces of the eaſt, in order to 


levy money to pay the Romans; but, having plundered the 


temple of Ely mals, he there bn bi life in a miſerable 


manner. 
Such is the propheſy of Daniel relating to Antiochus, 


which I have explained in moſt places, according to the Hebrew 


text, I confeſs there may be ſome doubtful and obſcure 
terms, which may be difficult to explain, and are variouſly 
interpreted by commentators 3 but is it poflible for 


the ſubſtance of the propheſy to appear obſcure and doubt- 


ful? Can any reaſonable man, who makes uſe of his un- 


. derſtanding, aſcribe ſuch a- prediction, either to mere chance, 


or to the conjectures. of human prudence and ſagacity ? 
Can any light, but which proceeds from God himſelf, pe- 


nettate in this manner, into the darkneſs of futurity, and 


point out the events of it in ſo exact and circumſtantial a 
manner? Not to mention what is here ſaid concerning 
Egypt; Seleucus Callinicus, king of Syria, leaves two chil- 
dren behind him. The eldeſt reigns but three years, and 
does not perform any exploit worthy of being recorded; 
and accordingly, the prophet does not take any notice of him. 


The youngeſt is Antiochus, firnamed the Great, from his 
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; great actions; and accordingly, our prophet gives à tranſient | | 
"— account of the principal actions of his life, his moſt impor< ns 

I tant enterprizes, and even the manner of his death. In it . 

| we ſee his expeditions into Cœloſyria and Pheenicia, ſeveral | 

| cities of which are beſieged and taken by that monarch; wy 
4 his entrance into Jeruſalem, which is laid waſte by the ſtay his h hl 
troops make in it ; his conqueſts of a great many iſlands ; the 1 
; marriage of his davgkiver with the king of Egypt, which | 
5 does not anſwer the deſign he had in view; his overthrow 1 
| by the Roman conſul ; his retreat to Antioch”; ; and laftly, 

"=p his unfortunate end, " Theſe are, in a manner, the out- | 


lines of Antiochus's picture, which can be made to reſemble 
none but himſelf. - Is it to be ſuppoſed that the prophet 
drew thoſe features without deſign and at random; in the 
picture he has left us of him? The facts which denote the 
accompliſhment of the prophecy, are all told by heathen au- 
thors, who lived many centuries after the prophet in queſtion, 
and whoſe fidelity cannot be fuſpected in any manner. We 
muſt renounce, not only religion, but reaſon, to refuſe to 
acknowledge, in ſuch propheſies as theſe, the intervention 


of a ſupreme Being, to whom all ages are preſent, and who 
E the world with abſolute power, 
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Ster. IX. Seleucus Philepator ſucceeds 70 ths FECL. of 1 
tiochus bis Father, The beginning of the reign of Ptolemy 
Epiphanes in Egypt. Various embaſſies ſent to the Achaans 
and Romans. Complain nts made againſt Philip. Conmiſi toners 
are ſent from Rome to enquire into theſe complaints ; and at 
the ſame time to examine concerning the ill treatment of Sparta 

by the Achzans, Sequel of that affair, 


(x) ANT IOCH US the Great dying, Seleucus Phi. 
: lopator his eldeſt ſon, whom he had left in An“ 
tioch when he ſet out for the eaſtern provinces, ſucceeded 
him. But his reign was obſcure and contemptible, occaſioned 


by the miſery to which the Romans had reduced that crown; 
and 


(=) A.M. 38 17. Ant, J. C. 187. Appian, in Syr. p. 146. 
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| the king with his jeſts, faid to him: Do but behald; Sir, 


and the exorbitant * ſum (a thouſand talents: annually) he 
was obliged to pay, during all his reign, by virtue of the 


treaty of peace concluded between the king his father and 


that people. 

(y) Ptolemy . at that M — in "REP 
Immediately upon his acceſſion to the throne, he had ſent an 
ambaſſador into Achaia, to renew the alliance which the king 
his father had formerly concluded with the Achæans. The 
latter accepted this offer with joy, and accordingly ſent de- 
puties to the king, Lycortas, father of Polybius the. hiſto» 
rian, and two other ambaſſadors. The alliance being re. 
newed, Philopemen, who was, at that time in office, in- 
viting Ptolemy's ambaſſador to a banquet, they entered into 
diſcourſe concerning that prince. In the praiſe the ambaſ- 
ſador beſtowed upon him, he expatiated very much on his 
dexterity in the chace, kis addreſs in riding, and his vigour 
and activity in the exerciſe of his arms; and to give an ex- 

ample of what he aſſerted, he declared, that this prince, 
being on horſeback, in a party of hunting, bad killed a wild 
bull with the diſcharge of a ſingle javelin. 
| The fame year Antiochus died, Cleopatra his-daughter 
queen of Egypt, had a ſon, who reigned after Epiphanes his 
father, and was called Ptolemy Philometor. (z). The whole 
realm expreſſed great joy upon the birth of this prince. 
Caloſyria and Paleftine diſtinguiſhed themſelves above all the 
provinces, and the moſt conſiderable perſons of thoſe coun- 
tries went to Alexandria upon that occaſion with the moſt 
ſplendid equipages. Joſephus, of whom I have. ſpoken elſe- 
where, who was receiver general of thoſe provinces, being 


doo old to take ſuch a journey, ſent his youngeſt ſon, Hyr- 
canus, in his ſtead, who was a young man of abundance of 


wit, and -very engaging manners, The king and- queen 
gave him a very favourable reception, and did him the honour 
of a place at their table. A buffoon, who uſed to divert 
the 
(y) Polyb. in Leg. c. 37. 
(x) Joſeph, Antiq. lib, 12, cap. 4. 
About 190000 (. 
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 * the quantity of bones before Hyrcanus, and your majeſty 


may judge in what manner his father gnaws your provinces. 
Thoſe words made the king laugh, and he aſked Hyrcanus 
how he came to have ſo great a number of bones before him. 
«« Your majeſty need not wonder at that, replied he. For 
ec dogs eat both fleſh and bones, as you ſee the reſt of 
ce the perſons at your table have done, pointing to them x 


cc but men are contented to eat the fleſh, and leave the 
% bones like me The mockers were mocked by that re- 


tort, and continued mute and confuſed, When the day for 
making the preſents arrived, as Hyrcanus had given out, that 
he had only & five talents to preſent, it was expected · that he 
would be very ill received 'by the king, and people diverted 
themſelves with the thoughts of it beforehand, - The greateſt 
preſents made by the reſt did not exceed ſ twenty talents. 
But Hyrcanus ' preſented: to the king an hundred boys well 
ſhaped and finely dreft, whom he had bought, each of 
them bringing a talent as an offering; and to the queen as 
many girls in magnificent habits, each with a like preſent 
for that princeſs. The whole court was amazed at ſuch un- 
common and ſurpaſſing magnificence; and the king and 
queen diſmiſſed — with the higheſt en or their fa- 
vour and eſteem, ' : 

(a) Ptolemy, in the firſt year of his reign, cored in fo 
auſpicions a manner, as gained him univerſal approbation 
and applauſe, becauſe he followed, in all things, the advice 
of Ariſtomenes, who was another father to him; but af- 
terwards, the flattery of courtiers (that deadly poiſon to 
kings) prevailed over the wiſe counſels of that able miniſter, 
That prince ſhunned him, and began to give into all the 
vices and failings of his father. Not being able to endure 
the liberty which Ariſtomenes frequently took of adviſing 
him to act more * with ne he nen him 

| | by 

(a) A. M. ht, Ant. I. 0. 184 Diod. in Excerpiy 
5. 29+» 
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by aba Fagan thus got rid '6f a . cenfor;” 
whoſe fight alone was importunate, from the tacit reproaches 

it ſeemed to make him, he abandoned himſelf entirely to 

his vicious inclinations, plunged into exceſſes and diſorders 
of every kind; followed no other guides, in the adminiftra- 
tion of air but his wild paſſions; and treated his ab een 
with the cruelty of a tyrant. — 

The Egyptians, growing at laſt quite weary of the op- 
preſſions and injuſtice to which they were daily expoſed, be- 
gan to cabal together, and to form aſſociations againſt a king 
who oppreſſed them fo: grievouſly. Some perſons of the 
higheſt quality having engaged. in this conſpiracy, they had 
already formed deſigns for depoſing him, and were upon the 
point of putting them in execution. 

( To extricate himſelf ſrom thè difficulties in * he 
was now involved, be choſe Polycrates for bis prime mini- 
niſter, a man of great bravery as well as abilities, and who 
had the moſt conſummate experience in affairs both of peace 
and war ; for he had roſe to the command of the army under 

- his father, and had ſerved in that quality in the battle of 
Raphia, on which occafion he had contributed very much 
to the victory. He was afterwards governor of the ifland 
of Cyprus; and happening to be in Alexandria when Scopas's 
conſpiracy- was diſcovered, the expedients he employed on 
that occaſion conduced very much to the preſervation of he 
ate, 

(e Ptolemy, by the aſſiſtance of his prime miniſter, 
overcame the rebels, He obliged their chiefs, who were the 
principal lords of the country, to capitulate and ſubmit on 
certain conditions. But having ſeized their perſons, he for- 
feited his promiſe ; and, after having exercifed various cru- 
elties upon them, put them all to death. This perfidious 
conduct brought new troubles upon him, from which the abi- 
lities of Polycrates extricated him again. 

The Achæan league, at the time we are now ſpeaking, 
ſeems to have been very powerful and in great conſideration. 

We 

(6) Polyb. in Excerpt, Legat, p.113 (c) A, M, 3821. 

Ant. J. C. 183. | 
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ALEXANDER: Succeflors, | 133 
We have ſeen that Ptolemy, a little after his acceſſion to 


| the throne, had been very ſollicitous to renew the antient 


alliance with them. This he alſo was very deſirous of in 
the latter end of his reign; and accordingly, offered that re- 
public fix thouſand ſhields, and two hundred talents of brafs., 

His offer was accepted, and in conſe ence of it, Lycortas 


and two other Achzans were deputed to him, to thank bim 


for the preſents, and to renew the alliance; and theſe re- 
turned ſoon after with Ptolemy's ambaffader, in order to ra- 


tify the treaty. (d) King Fumenes alſo ſent an embaſly 


for the ſame purpoſe, and offered an hundred and twenty 
talents (about twenty one thouſand pounds fterling) the! in 
tereſt of which to be applied for the ſupport of the members 
of the public council. Others came likewiſe from Seleucus, 


who, in the name of their ſovereign, offered ten ſhips of 


war completely equipped; and, at the ſame time defired to 
have the antient alliance with that prince renewed. The 


ambaſſador whom Philopœmen had ſent to Rome to juſtify 


his conduct, was returned from thence, and deſired to give 
an account of his commiſſion. 

For theſe ſeveral reaſons a great aſſembly was held. The 
firſt man that entered it was Nicodemus of Elea. He gave 
an account of what he had ſaid in the ſenate of Rome, 
with regard to the affair of Sparta, and the anſwer which- 
had been made him. It was judged by the replies, that the 
fenate, in reality, were not pleaſed with the ſubverſion of 
the government of Sparta; with the demolition of the walls 
of that city, nor with the maſſacre of the Spartans ; but; 
at the ſame time, that they did not annul any thing ki 4 
had been enacted. And as no perſon happened to ſpeak for 
or againſt the anſwers of the ſenate, no further mention was 
made of it at that time. But the ſame affair will be the 
ſubject of much debate in the ſequel. 


The ambaſſadors of Eumenes were afterwards admitted 
to audience. After having renewed the alliance which he d- 
been 
(4) A. M. 3818. Ant. + C. 186. Polyb. 1 c. 14 
F. 850— 352. 
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134 The Hiirony of  - 
been formerly. made with Attalus, that king's father ; and. 
propoſed, in Eumenes' s name, the offer of an booked and, 
wenty talents ; they expatiated largely on the great friend- 
ip and fender regard which their | ſovereign had always, 
ſhowed for the Achæans. When they had ended what they 
had to ſay, Apollonius of Sicyon roſe up, and obſerved, that 
i the preſent which the king of Pergamus offered, conſidered. 
in itſelf, was worthy of the Achæans; but, if” regard Was, 
had to the end which Eumenes propoſed to himſelf by it, 
and the advantage he hoped to reap by his munificence, in 
that caſe, the republic could not accept of this preſent with 
out bringing upon itſelf everlaſting infamy, and being guilty 
of the greateſt of prevarications. For, in a word, (continued. 
he,) as the law forbids every individual, whether of the peo- 
ple or of the magiſtrates, to receive any gift from a king 
upon any pretence whatſoever, the crime would be much 
greater, ſhould the commonwealth, collectively, accept of 
Eumenes's offers. That with regard to the infamy, it was 
felf-evident ; for, (ſays Apollonius) what could reflect 
greater ignominy on a council, than to receive annually, 
from a king, money for it ſubſiſtence; and to aſlemble, in 
order to deliberate on public affairs, only as ſo many of bis 
penſioners; and in a manner riſing from his table, after 
Having * ſwallowed the bait that concealed the hook, But 
what dreadfy] conſequences might not be expected from ſuch 
a cuſtom, ſhould it be eſtabliſhed ? That afterwards Pruſias, 
excited by the example of Eumenes, would alſo be liberal of 
His benefactions, and after him Seleucus : that as the in- 
tereſt of kings Gere widely from thoſe of republics z and 
as in the latter, their moſt i important deliberations related to 
their differences with crowned heads, two things would i ine- 
vitably happen; either the Achzans would tranſact all 
things 


* Polybius, by this exprej- 
. would denote, that ſuch ' 
a penſion wwas a kind of bait 
14 that covered a Boot, that is, 
1 the d fign which Eumenes bad 
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Aden to the advantage of thoſe princes and to the prejudice 
of their own country; or elle, they muſt behave with the 
blackeſt ingratitude towards their benefactors. He conclu- 
ded his ſpeech with exhorting the Achzans to refuſe the 
preſent which was offered; and added, that it was their 
duty to take umbrage at memes, for attempting to bribe 


their fidelity by ſuch an offer. The whole aſſembly with 


ſhouts rejected unanimouſly the propoſal of king Eumenes, 
however dazzling the offer of ſo large a ſum of money might 


After this Lycortas, and the reſt of the ambaſſadors who 
had been ſent to Ptolemy, were called in; and the decree 
made by that prince for renewing the alliance was read. 
Ariſtenes, who preſided in the aſſembly, having aſked what 
treaty the king of Egypt defired to renew, (ſeveral having 


been concluded with Ptolemy upon very different conditions) 


and no body being able to anſwer that queſtion, the deciſion 
of that affair was referred to another time, 

At laſt the ambaſſadors of Seleucus were admitted to au- 
dience. The Achzans renewed the alliance which had been 


concluded with him; but it was not Judged expedient to ac- 


cept, at that juncture, of the ſhips he offered. 

(e) Greece was far from enjoying a calm at this time 
and complaints were carried, from all quarters, to Rome 
againſt Philip. The ſenate thereupon nominated three com- 
miſſioners, of whom Q. Cecilius was the chief, to go and 
take cognizance of thoſe affairs upon the ſpot. 

(Cf) Philip ſtill retained the ſtrongeſt reſentment abainf 
the Romans, with whom he believed he had juſt reaſon to 
be diſſatisfied on many accounts; but particularly becauſe by 
the articles of peace he had not been allowed the liberty of 
taking vengeance on Yuch of his ſubjects as had abandoned 


hm during the war, The Romans however had endeavour- 


ed to conſole him, by permitting him to invade Athamania 
and Amynander the king of that country; by giving up tb 
N 2 him 


(/) Liv. 1. 29. 


(e) A. M. 38 19. Ant. J. C. 18 3. 
N. 2229. 
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him ſome cities of Theſſaly which the Etolians had ſeized - 
by leaving him the poſſeſſion of Demetrias and all Magneſia, 
and by not oppoſing him in his attempts upon Thrace ; all 


n 


—— -CaRG; -W9e w_q . 
r 2 _ . * e 


If which circumſtances had fomewhat appeaſed his anger. He 
i continually meditated however to take advantage of the re- 
0 poſe which the peace afforded him, in order to el for war, 
1 whenever a proper opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf, But 
= 7H the complaints that were made againſt him at Rome, having 
: | io been liſtened to there, revived all his former diſguſts. 
4 The three commiſf.oners being arrived at Tempe in Theſ- 
5 l „ ſaly, an aſſembly was called there, to which came on one 
# in fide the ambaſſadors of the Theſſalians, of the Perrhebians 
_ and Athamanians ; and on the other, Philip king of Mace- | 
= i „ don, a circumſtance that could not but greatly mortify the 
= pride of ſo powerful a prince, The ambaſſadors explained 
. | | 0 their various complaints againſt Philip, with greater or leſs 
2 „ force, according to their different characters and abilities. 
7 [ „ Some, after excuſing themſelves for being obliged to plead 
8 | * againſt him, in favour of their liberty; intreated him to act 
=_ in regard to them rather as a friend than a maſter ; and to 
_ imitate the Romans 1n that particular, who endearoured| to 
5 5 win over their allies, rather by friendſhip than fear. The 
5 5 reſt of the ambaſſadors, being leſs reſerved and not ſo mo- 
_ derate, repreached him to his face, for his injuſtice, oppreſ- 
= | } ſion and uſurpation; aſſuring the commiſſioners, that in 
3 caſe they did not apply a ſpeedy remedy, the triumphs they 


had obtained over Philip, and their reſtoration of the Gre- 
cians inhabiting the countries near Macedonia to their liber- 
ties, would all be rendered ineffectual: that this prince *, 
like a fiery courſer, would never be kept in, and . 
without a very tight rein, and a ſharp curb. Philip, that 
he might aſſume the air of an accuſer rather than of one ac- 
cuſed, inveighed heavily againit thoſe who had harangued on 
this occaſion, and particularly againſt the Theſſalians. He 


ſaid that, like ſlaves who being made free on a ſudden 
con- 


* Ut equum Bennet non ＋ Inſolenter & immodics 
arentem, frenis aſperioribus abuti Theſſalos, indulgentia 
caſtiandum eſſe. Liv. | _ Populi 
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fa, | Contrary to all expectation, break into the moſt injurious 
; exclamations againſt their maſters and benefactors; ſo the 1 
He abuſed, with the utmoſt inſolence, the indulgecs of the 1 
1 Romans; and were incapable, after enduring a long ſervi- * 
Ar, tude, to make a prudent and moderate uſe of the liberty 
But | which had been granted them. The commiſſioners, after In; 
ing hearing the accuſations and anſwers, the circumſtances of Ul; 
. which I ſhall omit as little important, and making ſome wn 
ef. particular regulations, did not judge proper at that time " 
one to pronounce definitively upon their reſpective demands. 4 
ans | From thence they went to Theflalonica, to enquire into 1 
. the affairs relating to the cities of Thrace; and the king, > 
the who was very much diſguſted, followed them thither. Eu- i 
16d menes's ambaſfadors faid to the commiſſioners, that if the i 
efs Romans were refolved to reftore the cities of EÆnum and 1 
er. Maronea to their liberty, their ſovereign was far from 1 
3 having a deſign to oppoſe it; but that, if they did not con- 9 
1c dern themſelves in regard to the condition of the cities which Wo 
_ had been conquered from Antiochus ; in that caſe, the ſer- vl 
5 vice which Eumenes and Attalus his father had done Rome, 8 
2 ſeemed to require that they ſhould rather be given up to 1 
5 their maſter than to Philip, who had no manner of right to 1 
7 them, but had uſurped them by open force : that, beſides, 1 
1 theſe cities had been given to Eumenes, by a decree of the ten vo 
In 1 
i commiſſioners whom the Romans had appointed to determine 74 
y theſe differences. The Maronites, who were afterwards 1 
A heard, inveighed in the ſtrongeſt terms againſt the injuſtice i 5 
5 and oppreſſion which Philip's garriſon exercifed in their | 12 
7 city. | 40 
9 Here Philip delivered himſelf in quite different terms from 1 1 
8 what he had done before; and directing himſelf perſonally: 11 
A to the Romans, declared that he had long perceived they 1 
5 were fully determined never to do him juflise un any 2 — = [+ 
. | populi Romani; ; velut ex diu - centiam vocis & Jngue expe. '2Y 
5 tina fel. alacts avide meram riri, & jactare ſeſe iuſectatio- 1 
B haurientes libertatem. Ita tione & conviciis domino i b 
li ſervorum modo præter ſpem rum. * | 
; repente manumiſſorum, He : 1 


138 | The Hire v of 


He made a long enumeration of the grievous injuries he pre. , 

tended to have received from them; the ſervices he had f 
done the Ronkgns on different occaſions ; and. the zeal with 
which he had always adhered to their intereſt, ſo far as to re- | 
fuſe three thouſand * talents, fifty ſhips of war completely 
equipped, and a great number of cities, which Antiochus 
offered him, upon condition that che would conclude an alli- 
ance with him, That notwithſtanding this, he had the 
mortification to ſee Eumenes preferred on all occaſions, with 
whom it was too great a condeſcenſion to compare himſelf; 
and that the Romans, ſo far from enlarging his dominions, 
as he thought his ſervices merited, had even diſpoſſeſſed him, 

as well of thoſe cities to which he had a lawful claim, as 
of ſuch as they had beſtowed upon him. You, O Ro- 
7 mans, (ſays he, .concluding his ſpeech) are to conſider 
% upon what foot you intend to have me be with you. If 

you are determined to treat me as an enemy, and; to urge 

me to extrem tics, in that caſe, you need only uſe me as you 

have hitherto done, But, if you ftill revere in my per- 

ſon the title and quality of king, ally and friend, ſpare 
© me, I beſeech you, the ſhame of =_— treated any longer 
« with ſo much indignity.”” 

The commiſſioners were moved with this ſpeech of the 
king. For this reaſon they thought it incumbent on them 
to leave the affair in ſuſpenſe, by making no deciſive anſwer ; 
and accordingly they declared, that if the cities in queſtion 
had been given to Eumenes, by the decree of the ten com- 
miſſioners, as he pretended they were in that caſe, it was 

- Not in their power to reverſe it in any manner : that, if 
Philip had acquired them by right of conqueſt, it was but 
Juſt that he ſhould be ſuffered to continue in poſſeſſion of 
them : that if neither of theſe things could be proved, 
then the cognizance of this affair ſhould be left to the judg- 
ment of the ſenate ; and, in the mean time, the garrifons 
be drawn out of the cities, 8 party retaining its preten- 


a ns as before. 
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f This regulation, by which Philip was commanded „ pro- 
viſionally, to withdraw his garriſons -out of the reſpeQtive 
cities, ſo far from ſatisfying that prince, ſo entirely diſcon- 
tented and enraged him, that the conſequence would cer- 
tainly have been an open war, if he had lived long enough 
to prepare for it. 

(g) The commiſſioners at their bak Macedonia, 
went to Achaia, Ariſtenes, who was the chief mogiſtrate, 
aſſembled immediately all the chiefs of the republic in 1 
Argos. Cecilius, coming into this council, after having „ 
applauded the zeal of the Achæans, and the wiſdom of Wy 
their government on all other occaſions, added, that he 1 
could not forbear telling them, that their injurious treat- 1 
ment of the Lacedzmonians had been very much cenſured | 
at Rome; and therefore he exhorted them to amend, | 
as much as lay in their power, what they had acted in- 
prudently againſt them on that occaſion, The filence of | 
Ariſtenes, who did not reply a ſingle word, ſhowed that | 
he was of the ſame opinion with Cecilius , and that they ated 
in concert. Diophanes of Megalopolis, a man better ſkilled : 
in war than politics, and who hated Philopemen, with- .-- 
out mentioning the affair of Sparta, made other complaints _ == 
againſt him, Upon this, Philopemen, Lycortas, and Ar- wo 
chon began to ſpeak with the utmoſt vigour, in defence | = 
of the republic, They ſhowed, that the whole tranſaftion | 
at Sparta had been conducted by prudence, and even to 
the advantage of the Lacedzmonians ; and that had it been oY 
otherwiſe, human laws; as well as the reverence due to | bw 
the gods, muſt have been violated. When Cecilius quitted | 
the aſſembly, the members of it, moved with that diſcoutſe, 
came to a reſolution, that nothing ſhould be changed in what 
had been decreed, and that this anfwer ö be made 
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| the Roman ambaſſador. 


When it was told Cecilius, he defired that the general 
aſſembly of the country might be convened. To this the ma- 
giſtrates replied, that he muſt firſt produce 2 letter from the ſe. 

» | nate 


> (2) Polyb, in Lehn. c. 41. p. 853, 854. 
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149 The HIS Ton of 
nate of Rome, by which the Achzans ſhould be 4450 
to meet. As Cecilius had no ſuch letter, they told him 
plainly that they would not aſſemble; which exaſperated 


him to ſuch a degree, that he left Achaia, and would 


not hear what the magiſtrates had to ſay. It was believed 
that this ambaſlador (and before him Marcus Fulvius) 


Would not have delivered themſelves with fo much free. 
dom, had they not been ſure that Ariſtenes and Diopha- 


nes were in their intereſt, And indeed, they were accuſed 


of having invited thoſe Romans into that country, purely 


out of hatred to Philopemen z ; and accordingly were greatly 
ſuſpected by the populace. 
(2) Cecilius, at his return to Rome, acquainted the 


| fenate with whatever had been kranſacted by him in Greece, 


After this the ambaſſadors of Macedonia and Peloponne- 
ſus were brought in. Thoſe of Philip and Eumenes were 
introduced firſt, and then the exiles of ZEnum and Ma- 
ronea; who all repeated what they had before ſaid in the 
preſence of Cecilius in Theſſalonica. The ſenate, after 


admitting them to audience, ſent. to Philip other ambaſ- 
ſadors, of whom Appius Claudius was the principal, 


examine on the ſpot whither he was withdrawn, (as he 
had promiſed Cecilius) from the cities of Perrhæbia; tb 
command him, at the ſame time, to evacuate /Enum and 
Maronea ; and to draw of his troops from all the caſtles, 
territories, and cities, which he poſſeſſed on the ſea- coaſt 
of Thrace., | 

They next admitted to andicines was Apollonidas, the am- 
baſfador whom the Achæans had ſent, to give their reaſons 
why they had not made their wer to Cecilius ; and tb 
inform the ſenate of all that had been tranſacted with 
regard to the. Spartans, who had deputed to Rome Areus 
and Alcibiades, who both, were of the number of the firft 


exiles whom Philopemen and the Achæans had reftored to 


their country, The circumſtance which moſt exaſparated 


the Achzans was, to ſee that, notwithſtanding the er 
an 


(*) A. M. 3820. Ant. J. C. 3844 mo. in Legaty c 
4. Live I. 39h U, 33 | 


* 
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und recent obligation to their favour, they had however 
charged themſelves with the odious commiſſion of accuſing 
thoſe who had ſaved them ſo unexpectedly, and had pro- 
cured them the invaluable bleſſing of returning to their 
houſes and families. Apollonidas | endeavoured to prove, 
that it would be impoſſible to ſettle the affairs of Sparta with 
greater prudence than Philopemen and the reſt of the 
Achzans had done : and they likewiſe cleared themſelves, 
for their having refuſed to call a general aſſembly. On the 
other fide, Areus and Alcibiades repreſented in the moſt 
affecting manner, the ſad calamity to which Sparta was 


reduced; its walls were demoliſhed : its citizens dragged - 


into Achaia, and reduced to a ſtate of captivity ; the ſa- 
cred laws of Lycurgus, which had made it ſubſiſt during 
ſo long a ſeries of years, and with ſo much glory, had 
been entirely aboliſhed. 


The ſenate, after weighing and comparing the reaſons on both 


ſides, ordered the ſame ambaſſadors to enquire into this affair, 


as were nominated to inſpect thoſe of Macedon z and defired | 


the Achæans to convene their general aſſembly, whenever 


the Roman ambaſſadors ſhould require it; as the ſenate ad- 


mitted them to audience in Rome, as often as they aſked it. 
(:) When Philip was informed by his . ambaſſadars, 
who had been ſent back to him from Rbme, that he muſt 


- abſolutely evacuate all the cities of Thrace ; in the higheſt | 
degree of rage, to ſee his dominions contracted on every 


fide, he vented his fury on the inhabitants of Maronea. 
Onomaſtes, who was governor of Thrace, employed Caſſan- 
der, who was very well known in the city, to execute the bar- 
barous command of the prince. Accordingly, in the 
dead of night, they let a body of Thracians into "th who 
fell 


(i) Polyb. in Legat. c. 44. Liv. I. 39. n. 34, 35. 
* By the decree of the Achæ Laconia; in default of evbich 
ans, it had been enacted, that the Achaans were impizvered 
ſuch flaves as had been adopted to ſeize and ſell them as ſlaves, 
among the citizens of Sparta, which had accordingly been ex 
ſbouli leave the city and all cuted. 
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fell with the utmoſt violence on the citizens, and cute 


great number of them to pieces. Philip, having thus wreaked 
His vengeance on thoſe who were not of his faction waited 
calmly for the commiſſioners, being firmly perſuaded that 


no one would dare to. impeach him. : 


Some time after, Appius' arrives, who upon being in- 
formed of the barbarous treatment which the Maronites 


had met with, reproached the king of Macedon, in the 


ſtrongeſt terms, on that account, The latter reſolutely 
aſſerted, that he had not been concerned in any manner 
in that maſſacte, but that it was wholly occaſioned by 


an inſurrection of the populace. ** Some, ſays he, declar- 
'« ing for Eumenes, and others for me, a great quarrel 


* aroſe, and they butchered one another,” He went fa 


far as to challenge them to produce any perſon, who 


pretended to have any articles to lay to his charge. But 


who would have dared to impeach him? His puniſfiment 
had been immediate; and the aid he might have expected 
from the Romans was too far off, It, is to no purpoſe, 
ſays Appius to him, for you to apologize for © yourſelf ; I 


"know what things have been done, as well as the authors 


of them, Theſe words gave Philip the greateſt anxiety. 


However, matters were not carried named at this canes in- 


te rview. 
But Appius, the next day, commanded kim to ſend imme- 


diately Onomaſtes! and Caſſander to Rome, to be examined 
by the ſenate on the affair in queſtion, declaring, that there 


was no other way left for him, to clear himſelf. Philip, upon 


receiving this order, changed colour, wavered within himſelf 


and heſitated a long time before he made anſwer. At laft, he 
declared that he would ſend Caſſander, whom the commiſit- 


ners ſuſpected to be the contriver of the maſſacre : but 
he was determined not to ſend Onomaſtes, who, (he de- 
clared) ſo far from having been in Maronea at the time 
this bloody tragedy happened, was not even in- the neigh- 


bourhood of it. The true reaſon of this conduct was, Philip 
Was afraid leſt Onomaſtes, in whom he had repoſed the 


K K op tp ors han, © 


ALEXANDER: 
vemoſt confidence, and had never concealed any thing from 


him, ſhould betray him to the ſenate. As for Caſſander, 


the inſtant the commiſſioners had left Macedon, he. put 
him on board a ſhip; 3 but at the ſame time, ſent ſome. 
perſons after him, who poiſoned him in Epirus. 

After the departure of the commiſſioners, who were fully 


perſuaded that Philip had contrived the maſſacre in Ma- 


ronea, and was upon the point of breaking with the Ro- 
mans; the king of Macedon reflecting in his own mind. 


and with his friends, that the hatred he bore the Romans, 3 


and the ſtrong deſire he had to wreak his vengeance on 
that people, muſt neceſſarily ſoon diſplay itſelf ; would have, 
been very glad to take up arms immediately, and. declare. 
war againſt that people; but, being not prepared, he con- 
ceived an expedient to gain time. Philip reſolved to ſend his 
ſon Demetrius to Rome, who, having been many years a 
hoſtage, and having acquired a great eſteem in that city,, 
he judged very well qualified either to defend him againſt, 
the accuſations with which he might be charged before, 


the ſenate, or bee for luck, | faults as he really had. 


committed, 

He accordingly 1 all the preparations neceſſary for 
this embaſſy, and nominated the ſeveral friends to _ 
the prince his ſon on that occaſion, ' 

He, at the ſame time, promiſed to ſuccour the Byzantines 3 3 
not that he was ſincerely deſirous of defending them, Gaby 
only his bare advancing to aid that people, would ſtrike. 
terror into the petty princes of Thrace, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Propontis, and would prevent their oppoſing, 
the reſolution he had formed of entering into war againſt 
the Romans. And accordingly he defeated thoſe petty ſove- 
reigns in a battle, and took priſoner their chief, whereby 
he put it out of their power to annoy him, and returned into 
Mace edon. 

(4) The arrival of the Roman, commiſſioners Was expected 
in Peloponneſus, who were commanded to go from Mace- 


don into Achaia. Lycortas, in order that an anſwer might 


| | . 
Liv. I. 39. n. 35— 37. 
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The HIs TRY of 
de ready for them, ſummoned a touncil, in which the affair or 


the Lacedæmonians was examined. He reprefented to the 
aſſembly, ſuch things as they might fear from them; 
the Romans ſeeming to favour their intereſt much more 
than that of the Achzans, He expatiated chiefly on the 
ingratitude of Areus and Alcibiades, who, though they 
owed their return to the Achæans, had however been ſo 
daſe as to undertake the embaſſy againſt them to the ſe- 
nate, where they acted and ſpoke like profeſſed enemies ; 
as if the Achzans had drove them from their country, 
when it was they who had reſtored them to it. Upon 
this, great ſhouts were heard in every part of the afſembly, 
and the prefident was defired to bring the affair into imme- 
diate deliberation. Nothing prevailing but a thirſt of revenge, 
Areus and Alcibiades were condemned to die. 

The Roman commiſſioners arrived a few days after, and 
the council met at Clitor in Arcadia. This filled the Achæ- 
ans with the utmoſt terror; for, ſeeing Areus and Alcibia- 
des, whom they had juſt before condemned to die, arrive 
with the commiſſioners, they naturally ſuppoſed that the 
enquiry which was going to de made would be no way 
favourable to them. 

Appius then told them, that the ' ſenate had been 
ſtrongly affected with the complaints of the Lacedæmonians, 


and could not but diſapprove of every thing which had been 


done on that occaſion: the murder of thoſe who, on the 
promiſe which Philopemen had made them; had come to 
plead their cauſe; the demolition of the walls of Sparta; 
the abolition of the laws and inftitutions of Lycurgus, 
which had ſpread the fame of that city throughout the 

world, and made it flourifh for ſeveral ages. 
Lycortas, as preſident of the council, and as having joined 
with Philopemen, the author of Water had been tranſ= 
acted againſt Lacedemonia, undertook to anſwer Appius. 
He ſhowed firſt, that as the Lacedzmonians had attacked 
the exiles, contrary to the tenor of the treaty, which 
expreſsly forbid them to make any attempt againſt the 
| maritime 


ho were then headed by Areus and Aleibiades; and who, 


e who erected them ſome ſome few years ago, not for 


„ che grave; he would be overjoyed to ſee thoſe walls des 


„„ tive country and antieat Sparta, "You" ſhould not, 0 


- ce ſlavery, and in a manner your ſhackfes and fetters, With 
6 reſpect to the antient laws of Lycurgus, they were 


n 
1 


ALEXANDER Suedeéſſors. NY 
maritime cities theſe cixiles in the abſende of the Romans, 
could have: recourſe only; to the Achæan league, hic 
could not be juſtly accuſed, for having aſfiſtec them, to 
the utmoſt of thieir/power,; in fo urgerit- a neceſſity. That 
with regard to the maſſacre Which Appius laid to their 
charge, they ought not to beaccuſed for it, but the exiles, 
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by their own immediate impilſez- and without being autho - 
rized in any manner by the Achæuns; had fallen with the ut⸗ 
moſt fury and violence on thioſe h] they ſuppoſed had deen 
the authors of their baniſkment, and to hom the reſt. of the 
calamities they had ſuffered, were owing... '** However, added 
“ Lycortas, it is pretended” that we cannot but on that 
{© e were the cauſe of the abolition of Lycurgus's laws, 
© and the demiolition- of the walls of Sparta! This in- 
5 dee is a real fact; but then, how can this double 

« objection be made te vs at . fatrie time? The walls 
5 in queſtion were not built by Eycurgus, but by tyrants, 
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ce the ſecurity of the city, but for their own ſafety ; 3 and 
ce to enable themſelves to aboliſh with impunity, the diſe 
5 cipline ahd'regulation ſo happily eſtabliſhed by that wiſe 
** legillator; Were it poſſible for him to riſe now from 


66 ſtroyed, and ſay, that he now knows and owns nie na- 


** citizens” of Sparta, have waited - for Philopœmen or the 
6% Achæans; but ought yourſelves to have pulled d wa 
© thoſe” walls with your own hands, and deſtroyed even the 
85 lighteſt trace of tyranny. Theſe were a kind of isno- 
minious ſcars of your ſlavery: and, after having maine 
e tained your liberties and privileges Sing almoſt eight hun 
** dred-years'; and been for ſome time the ſovereigus of Greecg 
without the ſupport and affiftante of walls; ; they, within 
7e theſe hundred years, have become the ipfirumcnts of your 
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ſuppreſſed by the tyrants; and we have only- ld. 


te tuted our own, by putting you pon: a I with us 


cc 


in all things. | 3 
Addreſſing himſelf afterwards to Abbie, my 1. cannot 
forbear owning, ſays he, that the words 1 have hitherto 


ſpoke, were not as from one ally to another; nor of 


a free nation, but as ſlaves who ſpeak to their maſter. 
For in fine, if the voice of the herald, who proclaimed 
us to be free, in the front of the Grecian ſtates, was 
not a vain and empty ceremony; if the treaty con- 
eluded at that time be real and ſolid; if yau are deſi- 
rous of ſincerely preſerving an alliance and friendſhip 


with us; on what can that infinite diſparity, which 
you ſuppoſe to be between you Romans and we Achæ- 


ans, be grounded? I do not enquire into the treatment 
which Capua met with, after you had taken that city: 
why then do you examine into our uſage of the Lacedæ · 
monians, after we had conquered them ? Some of them 
were killed: and I will ſuppoſe that it was by us. 
But, did not you ſtrike off the heads of ſeveral Cam- 
panian ſenators? We levelled the walls of Sparta with 
the ground ; but as for you Romans, you not only dif- 
poſſeſſed the Campanians of their walls, but of their 
city and lands. To this I know you will reply, that 
the equality expreſſed in the treaties between the Ro- 


mans and Achæans is merely ſpecious, and a bare form 


of words: that we really have but a precarious and 
derivative liberty, but that the Romans are poſſeſſed of aus 
thority and empire, This, Appius, I am but too ſenſi- 
ble of. However, ſince we muſt be forced to ſubmit 
to this, I intreat you at leaſt, how wide a difference - 
ſoever you may ſet between yourſelves and us, not to 
put your enemies and our own, upon a level with us, 
who are your allies ; eſpecially, not to ſhew them better 
treatment. They require us, by forſwearing ourſelves, 


to diſſolve and annul all we have enacted by oath; 


and to revoke that, which by being written in our 
tecords 
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74 records "Wd engraved on marble; in order to preſerve 
cc the remembrance of it eternally, is become a facred 


© monument, wllich it is not lawful for us to violate, 


«© We revere you, O Romans; and if you will have it 


| © ſo, we alſo fear you; but then, we think it glorious 
te to have a greater reveretice, and fear for, the immor- 5 


e tal gods.” 
The greateſt part of the aſſembly applauded this ſpeech, 


"and all were unanimous in their opinion, that he hal foks 


like 4 true magiſtrate ;z it was therefore tieceffary for ths 
Romans to act with vigour, or refolve to loſe their au. 
thority, Appius, without deſcending to particulats, ad- 
viſed them, whilſt they ſtill enjoyed their freedom, and 
had not received any orders, to make a merit with regard 
to the Romans, of making that their own decree, which 
might afterwards be enjoyned them. They were grie ved 
at theſe words; but were inſtructed by them, not to 


perſiſt obſtinately in the refuſal of what ſhould be de- 


manded. All they therefore deſired was, that the Romana 
would decree whatever they pleaſed with regard to Sparta ; 


but not oblige the Achæans to break their cath, by an- 


nulling their decree themſelves. As to the ſentence that 


was juſt before paſſed againſt Areus and Alcibiades, it was 


immediately repealed. | 

(1) The Romans pronounced judgment the year follow- 
ing, The chief articles of the ordinance were, that thoſe 
perſons who had been condemned by the Acheans, ſhould 


be recalled and reſtored z that all ſentences relating to this 


affair ſhould be Apel, and that Sparta ſhould continue 
a member of the Achæan league. (m) Pauſanias adds an 
article not taken notice of by Livy, that the walls which 
had been demoliſhed ſhould be rebuilt, Q. Marcius waa 


appointed commiſſary, to ſettle the affairs of Macedon, 
and thoſe of Peloponneſus, where great feuds and diſturbance - 


ſubſiſted, eſpecially between the Achæans on one fide, and 
the Meſenians and may on the other. ( n, They 


a 
6 bs Achaic. p. 414. ; 


(1) Liv. I. 31. A 
(n) Polyb. in legat, c. Sts. 
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„2 
all had "my . E. v. to Rome; hut it does nat aps 
ear that the ſenate was in any great haſte to put an 
end to their differences, The anſwer they- made to the 
Lacedzmonians was, that, the Romans were determined 
not. to trouble themſelves any further about their, affairs, 
he Achæans demanded aid of the Romans againſt the 
Meſſenians, purſuant to the treaty; ; or, at eaſt, not to 
ſuffer arms, or. proviſions to be . tranſported, out of Italy, 
to the latter people,. It was anſwered, them, that when 
any cities broke their alliance with the Achæans, the ſev 
nate did not think itſelf obliged to enter into thoſe 2 
utes ; for that this would open a door to ru prom and 
Bades, and even, in ſome meaſure, sive a ſanction bu 
them. 

In theſe proceedings appears the ay a; Jealous, po 
licy of the Romans, which tended ſolely to weaken Philip 
and the Achæans, of whoſe power they were jealous 
and who covered their ambitious deſigns with the n 
pretence of ſuccouring the weak and , 5 


8xcT. X. Philapaemen bees Meſſene, Be 3 pris 
. ſoner, and put to death by the Mefſenians, Mefſene furs 
rendered to the Achaans. | The. ſplendid fe al ler, of 
Pbilbpæmen, whoſe aſhes. are carried to Megabopol lis. Se, 
gel of. the affair — to the Spartan exiles, The death 
* TY SOV „ Abo 1s een * Philemetor [big 
en 


60 DivocraTss the Meſfenian, who had a pare 
ticular enmity to Philopemen, had drawn off Meſ- 
ſene from the Achæan league; and was meditating how 
he might beſt ſeize upon A conſiderable poſt called Coe 
rone, near that city. Philopœmen, then ſeventy years of 
age, and generaliſſimo cf the Achæans for the eighth time, 


bay lick. e the inſtant the news of this was 


brought 


e A. M. 3827. Ant. J. C. 283. Liv. "= 39. n. 48. 
Plat. i in _—_ p. 366368. Polyb, in e c. 52, 8 


* 
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brought him, he ſet out notwith@anding his indiſpoſition 3 
made a countermarch, and advanced towards Meſſene, 
with a {mall body of forces; confiſting of the flower of 


the Megalopolitan youth. Dinocrates, who Had marched 


out againſt him, was ſoon put to flight ; but five hundred 
troopers, who guarded the open country of Meſſene, hap- 
pening to come up, and reinforce him, he faced about 
and routed Philopemen. This general, whs was ſollicitous 


of nothing but to ſave the gallant youths that had followed 


him in this expedition, performed the moſt extraordinar7 
acts of bravery; but happening to fall from his horſe, 
and receiving a deep wound in the head, he was taker 
priſoner by the tnherhy, who carried bim to Meſſe- 
ne. Plutarch conſiders this ill fortune of Philopemep, as 

the puniſhment for ſome raſh and arrogant words that 124 


eſcaped him, upon his hearing a certain general applauded 2 


Ought that man, ſays he, to be walued, who ſuffers bimſelf 
to be taken alive by the enemy, whiff he bas arms to de- 
fend bimſelf ? 

Upon the arrival of the firſt news which was cartied to 
Meſſene, vix. that Philopœmen was taken priſoner, and 
on his way to that city, the Meſſenians were in ſuch 
tranſports of joy, that they all run to the gates of the 
city ; not being able to perſuade themſelves of the trutn 
of what they heard till they faw him themſelves, ſo 
greatly improbable did this relation appear to them. To 
ſatisfy the violent curioſity of the inhabitants, many of 
whom had not yet been able to get a fight of him, they were 
forced to ſhow the illuſtrious priſoner on the theatre, 
where multitudes came to ſee him. When they beheld 


Philopœmen dragged along in chains, moſt of the ſpectatore 


were ſo much moved to compaſſion, that the teats trickled 
from their eyes. There even was heard a murmur among 
the people, which reſulted from humanity and a very lau- 
dable gratitude z *© That the Meſſenians ought to call to 


mind the great ſervices done by Philopetnen, and his 


a E the liberty of Achaia, by the defeat of Nabis 
O 3 | on the 
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re in a moment. 


zo "The Hes rev of” © 1 


8 the tyrant.” But the magiſtrates did not fuffer him to by 


Jong exhibited in this manner, leſt the pity of the people ſhould 
de attended with ill conſequences. They therefore took 
him away on. a ſudden ; and, after conſulting together, 
cauſed him to be conveyed to a place called the. treaſury, 

This was a ſubterranequs place, whither . neither light 
nor air entered from without; and had no door to it, 
but was ſhut with a huge ſtone that was rolled over the 


entrance of it. In this dungeon they impriſoned Philope, 


men, and poſted a guard round every part of it, 

Aſſoon as it was night, and all the people were with. 
drawn, Dinocrates cauſed the ſtone to be rolled away ; 
and the executioner. to deſcend into the. dungeon with 3 
doſe of poiſon to Philopemen „ commanding him not Th | 
ſtir till he had ſwallowed it. The moment the illuſtri 


ous Megalopolitan perceived the firſt slimmerings of light, 


and ſaw the man advance towards him with- a lamp in 
one hand and a ſword. in the other, he raiſed himſelf with 
the utmoſt difficulty, (for he was very weak): fat down, 
and then taking the cup, he enquired. of the executioner, 

hether he could tell what was become. of -the young 
1 his followers, particularly Lycortas ? The 
executioner anſwering, . that he had - heard almeſt all of 
them, had ſaved themſelves by flight. Philopemen thanked 
Him by a nod, and looking kindly on him, Tou bring me, 
fays he, good news: and I find woe are not entirely un- 


fortunate ; after which, without breathing the leaſt com - 


plaint, he ſwallowed the deadly doſe, and laid himſelf again 
on his cloak. The poiſon was very ſpeedy in its effects; 
for, Philopemen being extremely wook and. feeble, - he ex- 


CY 


When the news of his death ſpread. among. the Achzans, 
all their cities were inexpreſſibly afflicted and dejected. 
Immediately. all thoir young men who were of age to bear 
arms, and all their magiſtrates, came to Megalopolis. Here, 
a grand council being ſummoned, it was unanimouſly re- 
ſalred not to delay a moment their revenge of ſo * 

| | a ; 
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a deed 3 and accordingly, having elected on the ſpot Ly- 


cortas for their general, they advanced with the utmoſt 
fury into Meſſene, and filled every part of it with blood 
and flaughter. The Meſſenians, having now no refuge 
left, and being unable to defend themſelves by force of 
arms, ſent a deputation to the Achæans, to deſire that 
an end might be put to the war, and to beg pardon for 
— paſt faults. Lycortas, moved at their intreaties, did 
not think it adviſeable to treat them as their furious 
and inſolent revolt ſeemed te deſerve. He told them that 
there was no other way for them to expect a peace, but by de- 
livering up the authors of the revolt, and of the death of 
Philopœmen, to ſubmit all their affairs to the diſpoſal of the 
Achæans, and to receive a garriſon into their citadel, 


Theſe conditions were accepted and executed immediately. 


Dinocrates, to prevent the ignominy of dying by an exe- 
cutioner, laid violent. hands on himſelf, in which he was 
imitated by all thoſe who had adyiſed the putting Philo- 


pemen to death, ' Lycortas cauſed thoſe to be delivered up, 


who had adviſed the infulting of Philopemen, Theſe were 
undoubtedly the perſons who were an. round hie tomb, 
as we ſhall ſoon ſee, 

The funeral obſtquies | of depen were him 65 
lemnized. After the body had been conſumed by the 
flames, his aſhes laid together, and depofited in an urn, 
the train ſet out for Megalopolis. This proceſſion did not 
ſo much reſemble a funeral as a triumph; or rather it 
was a mixture of both. Firſt came the infantry, their 
brows adorned with crowns, and all ſhedding floods of 
tears. Then followed the Meſſenian priſohets bound in 
chains: afterwards the geheral's ſon, young N Polybius, 
carrying the urn aderned with ribbons and crowns, and 
accompanied by the nobleſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed Ache- 
ans. The urn was followed by all the cavalry, whoſe 
arms Foun n and whoſe horſes were all 
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richly capariſoned, who cloſed the march, ind did bet 
ſeem too much dejected at this niokthful ſcene, not too 
much elate from their victory. All the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring towns and villages flocked to meet the 
proceſſion, as if they came in honour of a victory obtained. 
All poffible honours were done to Philopemen at his in- 
terment, and the Meſſenian captives were ſtoned round his 
ſepulchre. The cities in general, by decrees enacted for 


that purpoſe, ordered all the greateſt honours to be paid 


him, and erected many ſtatues to him with NN 
inſcriptions. | 

Several + years after, at the time that Corinth was 
burnt and deſtroyed by Mummius the proconſul, .a falſe 
. accuſer (a Roman) as I obſerved, elſewhere, uſed his ut- 
moſt endeavours to get them broke to pieces; proſecuted 
him criminally, as if alive; charging him with - having 
been an enemy to the Romans, and of diſcovering a 
hatred for them on all occaſions. The cauſe was heard 
in council before Mummius. The ſlanderer exhibited all 
his articles of impeachment, and expatiated on them. 
They were anſwered by Polybius, who refuted them with 
great ſolidity and eloquence. It is great pity fo affect - 


D% « A <a<& © an 


ing a piece ſhould have been loſt, Neither Mummius, 
nor his council, would permit the monuments of that 
great man's glory to be deſtroyed, though he had oppoſed 


- like a bulwark, the ſucceſſes of the Romans: for the Ro- 


mans of that age, ſays Plutarch, made the juſt and proper 


diſparity between virtue and intereſt: they diſtinguiſhed 
the glorious and honeſt from the profitable z and were 


perſuaded, that worthy perſons ought to honour and re- 


vere the memory of men who ſignalized themſelves by 


their virtue, though they had been their enemies. 


} 


| Livy tells us, that the Greek as well as the Roman | 


writers obſerve, that thiee illuſtrious men, Philopœmen, 


Hannibal, and Scipio, happened to die in the ſame year, 


or thereabouts; thus putting Philopœmen in parallel, and 
e 1 


+ Thirty-ſcven years. 
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ALEXANDER's Succeſſors. rte3 
as it were upon 8 level, with the two moſt celebrated 
generals of the two moſt powerful nations in the world. 
1 believe I have already given the reader n ſuffleient idea 
of his character, ſo. hall any repeat what - I before ob- 


ſerved, that Philopemen was called the laſt of the Greelks, 


4 Brutus was ſaid ti be the laſt of the Romans. 
The Meſſenians by their imprudent conduct, being re- 


duced to the moſt deplotable condition, were, by the good - 


neſs and generoſity of Lycortas and the Achæans, reſtored: 


to the league from which they had withdrawn rn 


Several other cities which, from the example they ſet 
them, had alſo renounced it, renewed their alliance with 
it. Such commonly is the happy effect which a ſeaſon- 
able act of clemency produces; whereas, a violent and 
exceſſive ſeverity, that breathes nothing but blood and ven- 
geance, often hutries people to deſpair 3 and fo far from 


e eee WO; enflames and png 


them the more 

When news came to Nome, that the Achpans had 
keppily terminated their war with the Meſſenians, the am- 
baſſadors were addreſſed in terms quite different from thoſe 
which had been uſed to them before, The ſenate. told 
them, that they had been particularly careful not to ſuffer ei- 
ther arms or : proviſions to be carried from Italy to Meſſene 3 
an anſwer which manifeſtly diſcovers the inſincerity of the 
Romans, and the little regard they had to faith in their 
tranſactions with other nations. They ſeemed, at firſt, de- 
firous of giving the ſignal to all the cities engaged in the 
Achzan league, to take up arms; and now, they endeae 
voured to flatter the Achæans into an opinion, that they 
bad fought all opportunities to ſerve them. 

It is manifeſt on this occaſion, that the Roman ſenate 
conſented to what had been tranſacted, becauſe it was 
not in their power to oppoſe it; that they wanted to make a 
merit of this with regard to the Achæans, who poſſeſſed 
almoſt the whole force of Peloponneſus; that they were 
very cautious of giving the leaſt umbrage to this league, 
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at a time CP ks they could not depend' in any manner o 
Philip; when the tolians were diſguſted; and when 
Antiochus, by joing with that people, might engage in 
ſome enterprize which might have been of ill conſoqutncy 
to the Romans. 

I have related Hannibals death in the hiſtory of 
the Carthaginians. After his retiring. from Antiochus's 
court, he fled to Prufias king of Bithynia, who was then 
at war with Eumenes king of Pergamus. Hannibal did 
that prince great ſervice, Both fides prepared for a naval 
engagement, on. which occaſion, Eumenes's fleet conſiſted: 


of ea much greater number of ſhips than that of Pruſias. 
But Hannibal oppoſed ſtratagem to force, He had got 


together a great number of venomous ſerpents, and filled 
ſeveral earthen veſſels with them, The inftant the fignal 
for battle was given, he commanded the officers and failors 
to fall upon Eumenes's galley only, (informing them at 
the ſame time of a fign by which they ſhould diſtinguiſh 
it from the reſt ;) and to annoy the enemy no otherwiſe 
than by throwing the earthen veſſels into the reſt of the 


gallies. At firſt this was only laughed at . the nnn 1 | 


imagining that theſe earthen veſſels could be of the leaſt 
fervice: But when the ſerpents were ſeen gliding. over 
evety part of the gallies, the ſoldiers and rowers, now 
ſtudious only of preſerving themſelves from thoſe veno- 
mous creatures, did not once think of the enemy. In 
the mean time, the royal galley was ſo warmly attacked, 
that it was very near being taken; and it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that the king made his eſcape. Pruſias, 
by Hannibal's aſſiſtance, gained ſeveral victories by land. 
This prince being one day afraid to venture a battle, 
decauſe the victims had not been propitious; What *, 
ſays 
(+) Liv: 39. n. 51. cor. Nep. in Annib. c. 10—12. 
Juſtin. I. 32. c. 4. 


* An tu, inquit, vituli- longo erimento ni | 


nz carunculz, quim impe- gloriam ſuam poſtponi, æquo 
ratori veteri mavis credere ? animo non tulit, Val. Max. 
w—— Unius hoſtiz jecinori I. 3. c. 7. | 
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ALEXANDER, Succeffors. 156 
fays Hannibal, do you rely more upon the liver of a beaff 


' than upon the councel of Hannibal ?. To prevent his falling 
into the hands of the Romans, who required Prufias to 


deliver him up, he took a doſe of poiſon, which aun 
him to his end. a 

(q) I before obſerved that the Romans, among many 
other articles, had, decreed, that Sparta ſhould be admitted 
into the Achæan league. The ambaſſadors being returned, 
and having reported the anſwer which had been received 
from the ſenate, Lycortas aſſembled the people at Sicyon, 
to deliberate whether Sparta ſhould be admitted into the 
Achæan league. To incline the populace to it, he re- 


preſented that the Romans, to whole. diſpoſal that city 


had been abandoned, would no longer be burthened with 
it: that they had declared to the ambaſſadors, that they 
were no ways concerned in this affair: that the Spartans 
in the adminiſtration of the public affairs, were very de- 


ſirous of that union, which (he obſerved) could not fail of 


being attended with great advantage to the Achæan league, 
as the firſt exiles, who had behaved with great ingrati- 


tude and impiety towards them, would not be included 


in it; but would be baniſhed from the city, and other 


7 chizeng ſubſtituted in their room. But Diophanes and 
ſome other perſons undertook to defend the cauſe of the 


exiles, However, notwithſtanding their oppoſition, the 
council decreed, that Sparta ſhould be admitted into the 
league, and was ſo accordingly. With regard to the firſt 
exiles, thoſe only were pardoned,” who could not be con- 


victed of engaging in any attempt againſt the Achæan 
republic. 


When the affair was ended, ambaſſadors were ſent to 


Rome, in the name of all the parties concerned. The 
ſenate, after giving audience to thoſe ſent by Sparta and by 
the exiles, ſaid nothing to the ambaſſadors, which tended 
to ſhow that they were. diſguſted in any manner at what 


had paſſed, With 1 to thoſe who had been lately 


ſent 
W A, M. 3822, Ant. J. C. a Poly in lg ko 52. 
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3:6 The HIS TOY of  ' 
ſent into baniſkment,. the ſenate promiſed to write to the 
Achæans, to obtain leave for them to return into their 
native country. Some days after, Bippus, the Achæan de- 
Puty, being arrived in Rome, was introduced into the ſe- 
nate; and there gave an account of the manner in which 
the Meſſenians had been reſtored to their former ſtate: 
and the ſenators were not only ſatisfied with, every thing 
he related to them, den treated him MR 2 
of honour and amity; . 
(e The Lacedetnonian . no e We 
from Rome into Peloponneſus, but they delivered to the 
Achæans the letters which the ſenate had ſent: by them, 
and by which they were deſired to permit the exiles to ſet- 
tle again in their native country. It was anſwered, that 
the purport of thoſe letters ſhould be conſidered at the re- 
turn of the Achæan ambaſſadors from Rome. Bippus ar- 
rired from thence a few days after, and declared that the 
ſenate had wrote in favour of the exiles, not ſo much 
out of affection for them, as to get rid of their impor- 
tunities. The Achæans hearing this, thought it requiſite 
not to make any change in what had been decreed. 
£4 \- (ſ) Hyperbates having been. re- elected general of the 
_\_ ans again debated in the council, whether any no- 
1 tice ſhould be taken of the letters which the ſenate” had 
-wrote, concerning the re-eſtabliſhment of the exiles who 
Rad been baniſhed from Sparta. Lycortas. was of opinion, 
that the Achæans ought to adhere to what had been de- 
creed. When the Romans, ſays he, liſten favourably 
% to ſuch. complaints. and intreaties of 2 per- 
“ ſons, as appear to them juſt and 8 key 
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1 \ 4c this, act a very juſt part. But when it is repreſt 
4 « to them, that among the favours which hs requeſted 
=. x ur, hands, ſome are not in their power to be- 
— « ftow, and others would reflect diſhonour and be very 
=_ * prejudicial to their alles 3 des ode rv anche; oe 
=: - „ 
1 
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i uſe to perſiſt obſtinately in G opinions, or exact from 
c ſuch allies an implicit obedience to their commands, 


«© This is exactly our caſe at preſen®, Let us inform the 
© Romans, that we cannot obey their orders without infring- 
© ing the ſacred oaths we have taken; without violating 


de the laws on which our league is founded; and then 


7 


c they will undoubtedly wave their Fele and con- 
ec feſs, that it is with the greateſt reaſon we refuſe to 


© obey their commands. Hyperbates and Callicrates were 
of a contrary opinion. They were for having implicit. 
obedience paid to the Romans; and declared, that all laws, 


oaths, and treaties ought to be facrificed. to their will. 


In this contrariety of opinions, it was refolved that a 


deputation ſhould be ſent to the ſenate, in order to 4 
preſent the reaſons given by Lycortas in council. Callicrates, | 


Lyſiades, and Aratus were the ambaſſadors, to whom in- 
ſtructions were given in conformity to 1 had been de- 
liberated. 

| When theſe ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, Calli- 
crates being introduced into the ſenate, acted in dire& 


oppoſition to his inſtructions. He not only had the aſſur- 


ance to cenſure thoſe who differed in opinion from him, 
but took the liberty to tell the ſenate what they ſhould. 
do. © If the Greeks, ſays he, directing himſelf to the 
© ſenators, do not obey you; if they pay no regard ei- 
ther to the letters or orders which you ſend. them, you 
muſt blame yourfelves only for it. In all the ſtates of 
Greece, there are now two parties; one of which aſ- 
** ſerts, that all your orders ought to be obeyed-; and 


ſhould pay homage to your will and pleaſure : The 
other party pretends, that it is fitting that laws, trea- 
ties, and oaths, ought to take place of your will; and 
are for ever exhorting the people to adhere inviolably 
<* to them. Of theſe two parties, the laſt ſuits beſt with 
the genius and character of the Achzans, and has the 
greateſt influence over the people, What is the con- 
Yor, X. — F ſequence 


that laws, and treaties, in a word, that all things 
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© ſequence of this? Thoſe who. RO your anne. 


er ſures are deteſted by che co non people, whilft ſuch 
0 oppoſe your. decrees are honoured and 
* Whereas, if the ſenate would thow ever. ſo little fa. 


* your to ſuch as eſpouſe their intereſt cordially, the 
* chief magiſtrates and officers of all the republics would 


& declare for the Romans; and the people, intimidated 
c by this, would. ſoon. Gllew their example. But, whilk 


3 you ſhow an indifference on this head, all the chick 


& will certainly. oppoſe you, as. the infallible means f 
« acquiring the love and reſpe& of the people, And ac- 
<* cordingly we ſee, that many people, whoſe only merit 
« conſiſts. in their making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to your. 
« orders, and a pretended zeal for t e defence and preſervation 
cc of the laws of their country, | ve been raiſed to the 
cr = moſt exalted employments in their country. In cafe 
<© you do not much value whether the Greeks are or 


4 are not at your devotion, then indeed your preſent 


% conduct ſuits exactly your ſentiments. But if you 
t would have them execute your orders, and FECEIVE 
ei your letters with reſpect, reflect ſeriouſly on this matter ʒ 
ce otherwiſe be aſſured that they will, on all occaſions, de- 
4c clare againſt your commands. You may judge of the 
«c truth of this from their preſent behaviour towards ou. 
<« How long is it ſince you commanded them, by your 
46 letters, to recal the Lacedæmonian exiles? Nevertheleſs, 
« ſo far from recalling them, they have publithed a quite. 

«© contrary decree, and have bound themſelves by oath 
* never to reinſtate them. This ought to be a leſſon to 
7e you, and ſhow, how Cautious you ſhould be for the 
4 future.. 

Callicrates, after making this ſpeech, withdrew. The 
exiles then came in, told their buſineſs in. few words, 
but in ſuch as were Wall adapted to move compatſiong 
and then retired, 

A ſpeech ſo well calculated to favour the intereſt of 
Rome, as that of 9 could not but be very agree- 

able 


* 3 
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Ste to the ſenste. In this did the Creeks begin to throw 


themfelers fpontaneouſly into the arms of ſlavery; proſti- 


tuted the of which their anceſtors had been 6 


exceedingly jealous, and paid: a ſubmiſſion and homage to 


the Romans, which they had always refuſed” to the Great 
ng of Perſia. Some flatterers and ambitious traitors, re- 

gardleſs of every thing but their intereſt, Told and facrificed 
the independance and glory of 'Greece for ever; diſeovered 
the weak frde of republics with regard to their #viweſide 
affairs; pointed out the methods by which they might be 
weakened; and at laſt eruſfied 3 and furniſhed themſelves 


che chains in which. they were to be bound. 


In conſequence of this fpeech, it was Don coneluded, that 


it bold be proper to increaſe the power and eredit of thoſe . 


who made it their buſineſs to defend the authority of the 
Komans, and to humble ſuch as ſhouls preſume to oppeſe 
ir, Polybius obſerves, that this was the firſt time that 
the fatal refolution was taken, to humble and depreſs 
thoſe who, in their reſpective countries, had the moſt no- 


ble way of thinking ; and, on the contrary, to heap riches. 


aud Honours on all ſuch who, whether right or wrong, 
Hould declare in favour of the Romans; a reſolution, 
which ſoon after increafed the her# of flatterers in all repub- 


kes, and very much leſſened the number of the true friends: | 


of liberty, Frem this period, the Romans made it one of 
the conſtant mamms of their policy, to oppreſs by all poſſible 
methods whoever ventured to oppoſe their ambitious projects. 
This füngle matim may ſerve us as à key to the latent 

principles and motives of the government of this republic, 
and to ſhow” us what idea we ought to entertain-of the _ 


_ tended equity and moderation they ſometimes diſplay, but 


which does not long ſupport itſelf, and of which a juſt 
judgment cannot be formed but by the conſequences, 

To conclude, the ſenate, in order to get the exiles 
reſtored to their country, did not only write to the Achzans, 
but to the ZEtolians; Epirots, Athenians, Beotians, and 
nn. a if they intended to incenſe all Greece 
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againſt the Acheans. And, in their anſwer to * . 
baſſadors, they did not make the leaſt mention of any 
one but Callicrates, whoſe example the ſenate wifhed 1 s 
magiſtrates of all other cities would follow. | 

That deputy, after receiving this anſwer, returned in 
triumph, without reflecting that he was the cauſe of all 
the calamities which Greece, and particularly Achaia, ' 
were upon the point of experiencing. For hitherto, a fort 
of equality had been obſerved between the Acheans and 
Romans, which the latter thought fit to permit, out of 
gratitude for the conſiderable ſervices the Achæans had 
done them; and for the inviolable fidelity with which 
they had adhered to them, in the moſt perilous junctures, 
as in the wars againſt Philip and Antiochus, The mem- 
bers of this league diſtinguiſhed themſelves at that time 
in a moſt conſpicuous manner by their authority, their 
forces, their zeal for liberty; and above all, by the ſhin- 
ing merit and exalted reputation of their commaaders. 


But Callicrates's treaſon, for we may juſtly beſtow that 
name upon it, gave it a deadly wound. The Romans, 


ſays Polybius, noble in their ſentiments, and full of hu- 
manity, .are moved at the complaints of the wretched, 
and think it their duty to afford their aid to all who 
fly to them for protection; and this it was that inclined 


chem to favour the cauſe of the Lacedæmonian exiles. | 
But if any one, on whoſe fidelity they may ſafely depend, 


Fuggeſts to them the inconveniencies they. would bring upon 
themſelves, ſhould they grant certain. favours ; they gene- 
rally return to a juſt way of thinking, and. correct, fo 
far as lies in their power, what they may have done amils, 


Here, on the contrary, Callicrates ſtudies nothing but how 


he may beſt work upon their paſſions by flattery. He 
had been ſent to Rome, to plead the cauſe of the Achæ- 
ans, and, by a criminal and unparallelled prevarication, he de- 


clares againſt his ſuperiors; and becomes the advocate of | 
their enemies, by whom he had ſuffered himſelf to be cor- ; 
rupted. At his return te Achæa, he ſpread fo artfully 


the 
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ple to Kad 8 degree, that he got himfelf elected captain- 
general. He was no ſooner inveſted with this command, 
but he reſtores the exiles of Ein 
to their country. 

Polybius, on this occaſion, bn the huma- 
mty of the Romans, the tenderneſs with which they liſten 
to the complaints of the unfortunate, and their readineſs 


r 27am 7c as they may have com- 


mitted, when they are once made acquainted with them. 
I know not whether the applauſes he gave them will 
not admit of great abridgement. The reader muſt call to 
mind, that he wrote this in Rome, and under the eye of 
the Romans, after Greece had been reduced to a ſtate of 
favery, We are not to expect from an hiſtorian who is 
fubject and endent, ſo much veracity as he very poſſibly 
would have d in a free Rate, and at a time when 
men were permitted to fpeak the truth; and we muſt 

blindly believe every circumſtance of this kind ad- 
vanced by him z facts have more force, and ſpeak in a clearer 
manner than he does, The Romans themſelves did not 


feruple to commit injuſtice, whenever they had an opportu- 


nity of employing a foreign means for that purpoſe, which 
procured them the fame advantage, and ferved to _— 
their unjuſt 
% Rumenes: in the mean time, was engaged in way 
zgainſt Pharnaces king of Pontus. The latter took Sinope, 
z very firong city of Pontus, of which his ſucceſſors re- 


mained poſſeſſors ever afterwards. Several cities made 


complaints againſt this at Rome. Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia, who was united in intereſt with Eumenes, ſent 
alfo ambaſſadors ' thither. The Romans ſeveral times em. 
ployed their mediation and authority, to put an end to 
their differences; but Pharnaces was infincere on theſe 


occaſions, and always broke his * Contrary to 


P 3 the 
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the faith of treaties he took the field, and was oppoſed © 
by the confederate kings. Several enterprizes enſued ; and 


aſter ſome years had been ſpent in this manner, a peace 


was concluded. 


(u Never were more embaſſies ſent than at the time © 


we are now ſpeaking of. Ambaſſadors were ſeen in all places, 
either coming from the provinces to Rome, or going from 
Rome to the provinces; or from the allies and nations to 
one another. (x) The Achzans deputed, in this quality 
(to Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt) Lycortas, Polybius 
mis ſon, and the young Aratus, to return that monarch 


thanks for the preſents he had already beſtowed on their 


republic, and the new offers he had made them. However, 
theſe ambaſſadors did not leave Achæa, becauſe when they 
were preparing to ſet out, advice came that Ptolemy was 
dead. 


* 


* 


(y) This prince, ins having overcome the rebels with- 


in his kingdom, as has been already mentioned, reſolved 


to attack Seleucus king of Syria. When he began to form 


the plan for carrying on this war, one of his principal of- 
ficers aſked, by what methods he would raiſe money for 


the execution of it. He replied, that his friends were his 


treaſure, The principal courtiers concluded from this an- 


ſwer, that, as he conſidered their purſes as the only fund 


he had to carry on this war, they were upon the point of 
being ruined by it. To prevent therefore that conſequence, 
which had more weight with them than the allegiance 
they owed their ſovereign, they cauſed him to be poi- 


ſoned. This monarch was thus diſpatched, in his twenty- 


ninth year, after he had ſat twenty four years on the 
throne, Ptolemy Philometor his ſon, who, was but fix 


years of age, ſucceeded him, and Cleopatra his mother wat 


declared regent, | 
A R- 


(u) A. M. ws: Ant. J. C. 180. (x) Polyb. i in oy 
b. 57. oy” A. M. 3824, Ant. 1. C. 180. Hieron. iu Du. 
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and even private perſons, made their complaints in that 


ARTICLE IL 


T. ts ſecond article includes the ſpace of wine years, 
from the year of the world 3821, till 3840. In this 
interval are contained: 

The firſt twenty years of Ptolemy Philometor's reign 
over Egypt, which amounted in the whole to ane four 
years. 

The five laſt years of Philip, who ata Gang years 
in Macedonia, and was ſucceeded by * who reigned 
eleven. | 

The eight or nine laſt years: of Seleucus: Philopatcy in 
Syria, and the eleven years of Antiochus Epiphanes his ſuc- | 
ceſlor, who exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties againſt the 
Jews. : 

I hall reſerve the eleven years of Perſeus” s reign over 
Macedonia for the following book, though they coincide 


' with part of the hiſtory related in this article. 


szcr. I. Complaints made at Rome Sai Philip, Be- 


metrius, bis ſon, ⁊ubo was in that city, is ſent to bis fa- 
ther, accompanied by ſome ambaſſadors. A. ſecret conſpiracy 
of Perſeus againſt bis brother Demetrius wwith regard to the 
ſucceſſion to the throne, He accu ſes him before Philips 
Speeches of both thoſe princes, Philip, upon a new im- 
peachment, cauſes Demetrius to be put to death; but after= 
. wards diſcovers Bis innocence and Perſeus's ir" Whilft 
| Philip is meditating to puniſh the lune, be dies, and Per- 
ſeus ſucceeds him. 8 


(X) FRou the ſpreading of a report among the ſtates 

contiguous to Macedonia, that ſuch as went to 
Rome to complain againſt Philip were heard there, and 
many of them very favourably z a great number of cities, 


| i city 
(A) A. M. 3*ar, Ant. J. C. 283. Liv. I. 39. n. 46, 47. 
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city againſt a prince who was a very noticias neigh- 
bour to them all, with the hopes, eithet of having the in- 
=_ juries redreſſed which they pretended to have received ; or, at 
1 leaſt, to conſole themſelves in ſome meaſure for them, by being 
1 allowed the liberty to deplore them. King Eumenes, among 
the reſt, to whom, by order of the Roman commiſſioners and 
ſenate, the fortreſſes in Thrace wert to be given up, Tent am- 
baſſadors, at whoſe head was Athenezus his brother, to inform 
the ſenate, that Philip did not evacuate the garriſons in Thrace 
as he had promiſed ; and to complain of his ſending ſuccours 
into Bithyaia to Prufias, who was then at war with Eumenes. 
Demetrius, the ſon of Philip king of Macedon, was at 
that time in Rome, wbither, as has been already mentioned, 
he had been ſent by his father, in order to — 
his affairs in that city. It was properly his buſineſs to 
anſwer the ſeveral accuſations brought againſt his father 
but the ſenate, imagining that this would be a very diffi- 
cult taſk for ſo young a prince, who was not accuſtomed to 
ſpeak in public ; to ſpare him that trouble, they ſent 
certain perſons to him to enquire, whether the king his 
father had not given him ſome memorials ; and contented 
themſelves with his reading them, Philip therein juſti - 
fied himſelf to the beſt of His power, with reſpect to 
moſt of the articles which were exhibited againſt him; 
but he eſpecially ſhowed great diſguſt, at the decrees which 
the Roman commiſſioners had enacted againſt him, and 
at the treatment he had met with from them. The 
fenate ſaw plainly what all this tended to; and, as the 
young prince endeavoured - to. apologize for certain parti- 
culars, and aſſured them, that every thing ſhould be done 
agreeably to the will of the Romans, the ſenate replied 
chat his father Philip could not have done more wiſely, 
or what was more agreeable to them, than in ſending his 
ſon Demetrius to make his excuſes, That, as to paſt 
tranſactions, the ſenate might diſſemble, forget, and bear 
with a great many things: that, as to the future, they 
relied on the promiſe which Demetrius gave: That al- 


„ 
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thongh he was going to leave Rome in order to return tdb 
A Macedon, he left there (as the hoſtage of his inclinations) 
t his own good heart and attachment for Rome, which he 
5 might retain inviolably, without infringing in any manner 
5 the duty he owed his father: That out of regard to him, 
ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to Macedon, to ſrectify, peaceably 
A and without noiſe, whatever might have been hitherto amiſs 
1 and that as to the reſt the ſenate was well pleaſed to 
4 Jet Philip know, that he was obliged to his ſon Demetrius 
8 for the tenderneſs with which the Romans behaved to- 
; wards him. Theſe marks of diftinftion, which the ſenate 
, : gave him, with the view of exalting his credit in his fa- 
5 ther's court, only animated envy againſt him, and at length 
| occaſioned his deſtruftion, _ 
, | (a) The return of Demetrius to Maden, and the ar- 
i rival of the ambaſſadors, produced. different effects, accord- 
: ing to the various diſpoſitions of men's minds. The peo- 
dle, who extremely feared the conſequences of 'a rupture 
with the Romans, and the war that was preparing, were 
1 highly pleaſed with Demetrius, from the hopes that 
| he would be the mediator and  auther of a peace: 
not to mention that they conſidered him as the ſucceſſor 
6 to the throne of Macedon, after the demiſe of his father. 
For though he was the younger ſon, he had one great ad- 
| vantage of his brother, and that was, his being born of 4 
. mother who was Philip's lawful wife; whereas Perſeus was the 
| fon of a concubine, and even reputed: ſuppoſititious. Be- 
| fides, it was not doubted but that the Romans would place 
i Demetrius on his father's throne, Perſeus not having any 
| credit with them, And theſe were the common reports. 
| On one fide | alſo, Perſeus was greatly uneaſy 3 as he 
| feared, that the advantage of being elder brother would 
| be but a very feeble title againſt a brother ſuperior to him 
in all other reſpects; and, on the other, Philip imagining 
| that it would not be in his power to diſpoſe of the throne 
1 as he pleaſed, beheld with a _—_— eye, and dreaded the 
(a) Liv. I. 39. n. 53 * Bs 
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courſe of Macedonians who crouded Wat — 
The young prince himſelf did not take ſufficient care to 
prevent or ſooth the growing diſaſfection to his perſon. 
Inſtead of endeavouring to ſuppreſs envy, by gentleneſs, 
modeſty, and complacency, he only inflamed it, by a cer- 
tain air of haughtineſs which he had brought with him 
eee ee eee 
with which he had been bonoured in that ty; and 
not ſernpling to declare, that the fenate had "PRs 
him many things they had refuſed his father. 

Philip's diſcontent was much more inflamed, at the ar- 
rival of the new ambaſfaors, to wham His fon made his 
court more alfidyoufly than to himſelf; and, when he found 
he ſhould be obliged to abandon Thrace, to withdraw his 
garriſons from that country; and to execute other things, 
either , purſuant to the decrees of rhe firſt commiſſioners, 


or to the freſh orders he had received from Rome. al - 


thefe orders and dectees he complied with very much 


againft hi will, and with the higheſt ſecret reſentment 3 
but which he was forced to obey, to prevent his being 


involved in a wir for which he was not ſufficiently prepared. 
To remove all ſuſpicion of his harbouring the leaſt defigh 
that way, he carried his arms into the very heart of Thrace 
_ againſt people with whom the Romans did not concern 
_ themſelves in any manner. „ 

. However, his ſchemes A. not unknown at Rome. 
Marcius; one of the-commiſſioners, %ho had communicated 


the orders of the ſenate to Philip, wrote to Rome to in- 


form them, that all the king's difcoutſes, and the ſeveral 
ſteps he took, viſibly threatened an approaching war. To 
make himſelf the more ſecure of the maritime cities, he 
forced all the inhabitants, with their families, to leave 
ons ——_— ee 
| on, 
6 Liv. I. 40. n. 3—. 
# Zmathia, Called fanny Pæonia. 
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cedon, and ſubſtituted. in their places, Thracians and other 
barbarous nations, whpm he believed would be more faith - 
ful to him. Theſe changes occafioned a general murmur 


in every. part of Macedon ; and all the provinces echoed 


with the cries and complaints of poor, unhappy people, 
who were forced away out of their houſes and Ne places 
where they were born, to be confined in unknown coun- 8 
tries. Nothing was heard on all fides but imprecations and 
curſes againſt the king, who was the author of theſe in- 
novations. _ ah 
But Philip, fo far Bom being moved. ar their 2 
more cruel from it. (c) All things were ſuſpected by = 
and gave him umbrage. He had put to death a great 
number of ns, upon ſuſpicion that they favoured the 
Romans, He thought his own life could not be ſafe, 


but in ſecuring their children, and he impriſoned 
them under a good guard, in order to have them all 


deſtroyed one. after another. Nothing could be more hor- 


rid in itſelf than ſuch a deſign 3. but the ſad cataſtrophe 
of one of the moſt powerful and moſt illuſtrious fami- 


lies in Theſſaly made it ſtill more execrable. 

He had put to death, many years before, Herodicuz, 
one of the principal perſons of the country, and ſome 
time after, his two ſons-in-law. Theoxana and Archo, 
his two daughters, had lived widows, each of them hav- 
ing a ſon, both very young. Theoxena, who was ſought 
for in marriage by the richeſt. and moſt. powerful noble= 
men in Theſſaly, preferred widowhood to the nuptial ſtate: 
but Archo married a nobleman of nia, called Poris, 
and brought him ſeveral children, whom Archo, dying 
early left infants. Theoxena, that ſhe might have an 


- Opportunity of bringing up her fiſter's. children under her 


eye, married Poris ; took. the ſame care of them as ſhe 
did of her own ſon 3 and was as tender of them as if 
ſhe had been their mother. When news was brought her 
of Philip's cruel edit, to murder the. ces of thoſe 

_ who 


| (eh A. M. we Ant, LS 183. 
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Who had been put to death; plainly DA that they 
Would be given up to the brutal fury of the king and 
his officers, the formed a furprizing reſolution, declaring 


4 


that ſhe would imbrue her hands in the blood of all her 
children, rather than ſuffer them to fall into the merci- 
leſs power of Philip. Poris, whoſe foul was ſtruck with 
Horror at this deſign, told her, in order to divert her 
from it, that he would ſend all their children to Athens, 


to ſome friends on whoſe fidelity and humanity he could 


ſifely rely, and that he himſelf, would convey . them thi- 


ther. © Accordingly they all ſet but from Theſfalon'ca, in 


order to ſail to the city of ZEnia, to aſſiſt at a ſolemn 
feſtival, which was ſolemnized annually in honour of 
Enes their founder. Having ſpent the whole day in 


feſtivity and rejoicing, about midnight, when every body 
elſe was aſleep, they embarked on board a galley which 


Poris had prepared for them, as if intending to return to 
Theſſalonica, but, in reality, to go for Eubœa; when 


a unhappily a contrary wind prevented them from advancing 
forwards, in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, and drove them 


back towards the coaſt. At day- break, the king's officers, 
who were poſted to guard the port, having perceived them, 


immediately ſent off an armed ſloop 3 commanding the 
captain of it, upon the ſevereſt penalties, not to return 
without the galley. As it drew nearer, Poris was ſeen 


every moment, either exhorting the ſhip's company in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in 
order to get forward ; or lifting up his hands to heaven, 
and imploring the aſſiſtance of the gods. In the mean 
time Theoxena, reſuming her former reſolution, and pre- 
ſenting to her children the deadly doſe ſhe had prepared, 


and the daggers ſhe had brought with her: © Death, 


&* ſays ſhe, only can free you from your miſeries: and 


F© here is What will procure you that laſt, ſad refuge. 


«& Secure yourſelves from the king's horrid cruelty by 
© the method you like beſt, | Go, (my dear children) 


4 ſach of you as are om advanced in yearn, 2 — 
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« theſe poniards: or, in caſe a ſlower kind of death may 


tc be more grateful, take this poiſon.”* The enemy were 
now almoſt in reach, and the mother was very urgent 
with them. They obeyed her fatal commands; and all, 


having either ſwallewed the deadly draughts, or plunged 


the daggers in their boſoms, were thrown into the ſea. 
| Theoxena, after giving her huſband a laſt ſad embrace, 
leapt into the ſea with him. Philip's officers then ſeized 
the galley, but did not find one perſon alive in it. 


The horror of this tragical event revived and inflamed 


to a prodigious degree, the hatred againſt Philip. He 
was publickly deteſted as a bloody tyrant ; and people 
vented, in all places, both againſt him ind his children 
dreadful imprecations, which, ſays Livy, ſoon had their 


effect; the gods having abandoned him to a blind fury, 
whick” prompted him to wreak his vengeance againft his 


own children. 

(4) Perſeus faw with infinite pain and affliction that 
the regard of the Macedonians for his brother Demetrius, 
and his credit and authority among the Romans increaſed 


daily. Having now no hopes left, of being able to aſ- 


cend the throne but by criminal methods, he made them 
his only refuge. He began by ſounding the diſpoſition 
of thoſe who were in greateſt favour with the king, and by ad- 
dreſſing them in obſeure and ambiguous words. At firſt, ſome 
ſeemed not to enter into his views, and rejected his propoſals, 
. from believing that there was more to be hoped from Deme- 
trius. But afterwards, obſerving that the hatred of Philip 
for the Romans increaſed ſenſibly ; which Perſeus en- 
deavoured daily to inflame, and which Demetrius on the 
contrary, oppoſed to the utmoſt, they changed their opinion. 
Judging naturally that the latter, whoſe youth and inex- 
perience made him not he upon his guard againſt 
the artifices of his brother uld at laſt fall a victim 


to them ; they thought it "their intereſt to promote an 


event which would deren without cheir kartzeirten, 
Vol. Q_ aud 


5 74) Liv. J. 40. n. 3.16. | 
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and to go over immediately to the ſtrongeſt party. | They 
accordingly did fo, and devoted themſelves entirely to 
Parieus. ... 

Having poſtponed he execution of their more remote 
deſigns, they were of opinion that for the preſent it would 
be proper for them to employ their utmoſt efforts to ex- 
aſperate the king againſt the Romans; and to inſpire. him 
with thoughts of war, to which he was already very 
much inclined, At the fame time, to render Demetrius 
every day more ſuſpected, they induftriouſly an all occa- 
ſions, made the diſcourſe turn in the king's preſence upon 
the Romans; ſome. expreſſing the utmoſt contempt for 
their laws and cuſtoms, others for their exploits z ſome 
for the city of Rome, which, according to * Was 
void of ornaments and 8 buildings; ; and others, 
even for ſuch of the Romans, as were in higheſt eſtimation ; 
making them all paſs in this manner in a kind of review. 
Demetrius, who. did not perceive the ſcope and tendency 
of all thefe diſcourſes, never failed, out of zeal for the 
Romans, and by way of contradiftion to his brother, ts 
. take fire on theſe occaſions. Hence Demetrius (without 
conſidering the conſequences) grew ſuſpected and odious 
to the king, and opened the way for the accuſations and 
calumnies preparing againſt him. Accordingly his father 
did not communicate to him any of the deſigns he conti- 
nually meditated againft Rome, and unboſomed himſelf only 
to Perſeus, 

The ambaſſadors whom he had ſent to the Baſtarnæ, 
to deſire aid from them, returned about the time we 
are now ſpeaking of. Theſe had brought with them ſe- 
veral youths of quality, and even princes of the blood, 
one of whom promiſed his fiſter in marriage to one of 


- Philip's ſons, This new alliance with a powerful nation, 
very much exalted the king's courage, Perſeus taking 
advantage of this opportunity 3 *©' Of what uſe, ſays he, 
„e can all this be to us? We have not ſo much to hope 
1 from border aids, as to dread from domeſtic foes, 

We 
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'& We harbour in our boſoms, I will not ſay a traitor, 
but at leaſt a ſpy. The Romans, ever fince he Was 
. «an hoſtage among them, have reſtored us his body; 3 but 
© 2s to his heart and inclinations, thoſe he has left witk 
< them. Almoſt all the Macedenians fix already their 
© eyes on him; and are perſuaded, that they ſhall never 
* have any king, but him whom the Romans ſhall pleaſe 
e to ſet over them." By ſuch ſpeeches, the old King's 
diſguſt was, perpetually kept up, who was already __ too 
much alienated againſt Demetrius. 
About this time the army was reviewed, in a edlen 
ſolemnised every year with religious pomp, the ceremonies 
whereof were as follow. * A bitch, ſays Livy, is divided 
into two parts; it being cut, longways, through the mid- 
dle of the body, after which half is laid on each fide of the 
road. The troops under arms are made to march through 
the two parts of the victim thus divided. At the head of 
this march, the ſhining arms of all the Kings of Mace- 
don are carried, tracing them backwards to the moſt re- 
mote. antiquity. The king, with the princes his children, | 
appear + afterward, followed by all the royal houſhold, and 
the companies of guards. The march is cloſed by the mul- | 
titude of the Macedonians, On the preſent occakion, the 
two princes walked on each fide of the king; Perſeus 
being thirty years of age, and Demetrius twenty-five; 
the one in the vigour, the other in the flower of his age,; 
fons who might have formed their father's happineſs, had 
his mind been rightly diſpoſed and reaſonable. . 
The cuſtom was, after the ſacrifices which accompanied 
this ceremony were over, to exhibit a kind of tournament, 
and to divide the army into two bodies, who fought with 
ao other arms but files, and repreſented a battle. The 
two bodies of men were commanded by the two young | 


22 princes. 


* We find, in ſcripture, ing 1 05 through the 
the like ceremony, in which, parts of the vichm divided, 
in order for the concluding Jer. xxxiv. 18, 
of a treaty, the taps contratt- 


122 


come. 


gueſts drank in proportion, 
much diſcourſe paſſed about the battle ; ; and the gueſts 


intermixed their ſpeeches with jeſts and ſatirical flings (ſome 

of which were very ſharp) againſt thoſe of the contrary party); 
without ſparing even the leaders. 
to obſerve all that ſhould be ſaid at his brother's ban- 
but four young perſons, who came by accident 
out of the hall, having diſcovered this ſpy, gave him very 
Demetrius, who had not heasd of what 
© Let us go and con- 


quet : 


rude treatment. 
happened, ſaid to the company : 
** clude our feaſt at my brother's, to . ſoften his pain 
e (if he has any remaining) by an 'agreeable ſurprize, 
« which will ſhow that we act with frankneſs and fin- 
«© cerity, and do not harbour any malice againſt him.“ 
Immediately all cried that they would go, thoſe excepted, 
who were afraid their ill treatment of the ſpy would be 
revenged. But Demetrius forcing them thither alſo, they 
concealed ſwords under their robes, in order to defend them- 
ſelves in caſe there ſhould be occaſion, When diſcord reigns in 
families, it is impoſſible for any thing to be kept ſecret in them. 
A man running haſtily before, went 
told him that Demetrius was coming, and had "Ws men 
well armed in his train, He might © eafily have gueſſed 
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princes. However, this was not a mere 0 battla j 
all the men exerting themſelves, with their blunted wea- 
pons, with as much ardour as if they had been diſputing 
for the throne: ſeveral were wounded on both ſides, and 
nothing but ſwords were waning to make it a real battle. 
The body commanded by Demetrius had very much the 
ſuperiority. This advantage gave great umbrage to Perſeus. 
His friends, on the contrary, rejoiced at it, judging that 
this would be a very favourable and 3 opportunity 
for him to form an accuſation againſt his brother. 

The two princes, on that day, gave a grand entertain- 
ment to the ſoldiers of their reſpective parties. Perſeus, 
hom his brother had invited to his banquet, refuſed to 
The Joy was very great on, both tides, and the 
During the entertainment, 


Perſeus had ſent a ſpy 
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the cauſe of it, as he knew that they were the perſons 


who had abuſed his ſpy: nevertheleſs, to make this action 


Kill more criminal, Perſeus orders the door to be locked; 
and then, from the window of an upper apartment that 


looked into the ſtreet, cried aloud to his ſervants nor 
to open the door to wretehes, who were come with de- 


fign to aſſaſſinate them. Demetrius, who was a little 
warm with wine, after having complained in a loud and 
angry tone of voice, at being refuſed admittance, returned 
back, and again ſat down to table; fill ignorant of the 


affair relating to Perſeus's ſpy. / 5 
The next day, aſſoon as Perſeus could get an opportu- 


nity to approach his father, he entered his apartment 
with a very dejected air; and continued ſome time in 
his preſence, but at a little diſtance, without opening 
his mouth. Philip, being greatly ſurprized at his ſilence, 
aſked what could be the cauſe of the concern which ap- 
peared in his countenance ? “ Tt is the greateſt happiheſs 
for me, anſwers Perſeus, and by the mereft good fortune 
in the world, that you ſee me here alive, My bro- 


ther now no longer lays ſecret ſnares for me; he 
came in the night to my houſe, at the head of a body 


of armed men, purpoſely to aſſaſſinate me. I had no 
«© other way left to ſecure myſelf from his fury, but by 
© ſhutting my doors, and keeping the wall between him 
<< and me. Perſeus perceiving by his father's countenance, 
that he was ftruck with aſtoniſhment and dread ; © If 


, * you will condeſcend, ſays he, to liſten a moment to me, 


* you ſhall be fully acquainted with the whole fate of 
« the affair.“ Philip anſwered, that he would witlinely 
hear him; and immediately ordered Demetrius to be ſent 


for. At the ſame time, he ſent for Lyſimachus and Ono- 
maſtes, to aſk their advice on this occaſion. Theſe two 


men, who were his intimate friends, were advanced in 
years. They had not concerned themſelves with the qua- 
rel of the two princes, and appeared very ſeldom at Furt. 
Philip, whilſt he waited. for their coming, walked ſeveral, 
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times up and down his apartment alone; during which 
he revolved a variety of thoughts, his fre Perſeus ſtand- 
ing all the time at a diſtance, When word was brought 
Philip that his two venerable friends were come, he with- | 
drew to an inner apartment with them, and as - many 
of his life-guards ; and permitted each of his ſons to bring - 
three perſons, unarmed, along with him: and having taken 
his ſeat, he ſpoke to them as follows. 

6 Behold. in me an unhappy father, forced to Git as 

« judge between my two ſons, one the accuſer, and the 
< other charged with the horrid guilt of fratricide ; re- 
<< duced to the ſad neceſſity of finding, in one of them, 
« either a criminal or a falſe accuſer, From certain ru- 
ec mours which long ſince reached my/ ears, and an un- 
ce uſual behaviour I obſerve between you, (a behaviour 
ce no way ſuiting brothers) 1 indeed was afraid this ſtorm 
& would break over my head, And yet I hoped, from 
4 time to time, that your diſcontents and diſguſts would 
«© ſoften, and your ſuſpicions vaniſh away. T recolleQed 
c that contending kings and princes, laying down their 

© arms, had frequently contracted alliances and friendſhips ; 
& and thar private men had ſuppreſſed their animoſities. 
40 J flattered myſelf, that you would one day remember the 
“ endearing name of brethren by which you are united z 
“ thoſe tender years of infancy which you " ſpent in ſim- 
« plicity and union; in fine, the counſels ſo often repeated 


4 of a father, ma which, alas! I am afraid have 


© deen given to children deaf and indocile to my voice. 
« How many times, after ſetting before you examples of 
te the diſcord between brothers, have I repreſented its fatal 


e conſequences, by ſhowing you, that they had thereby 


* involved themſelves in inevitable ruin; and not only 
et themſelves, but their children, families, and kingdoms ? 
«© On the other fide, I propoſed good examples for your 
* ;mitation: The ftrict union between the two kings of 

« Lacedzmonia, ſo advantageous during feveral centuries, ' 


e to themſelves and their country; in oppoſition to di- 


vii 
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viſion and private intereſt that changed the monarchic 
te government into tyranny, and proved the deſtruction 
ce of Sparta. By what other method, than by fraternal 
«© concord, did the two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, 
e from fach weak beginnings as almoſt reflected diſho- 
© nour on the regal dignity, riſe to a pitch of power 
cc equal to mine, to that of Antiochus, and of all the 
* kings we know of? I even did not ſcruple to cite ex- 

amples from the Romans, of which 1 myſelf had ei- 

ther been an eye-witneſs, or heard from others: as 

* the two brothers Titus and Lucius Quintius, who both 

« were engaged in war with me: the two Scipios, Pub- 

„ lius and Lucius, who defeated and ſubjected Antiochus: 

their father and their uncle, who having been inſepara- 

« ** big during their lives, were undivided in death. Neither 

e the crimes of the one, though attended with ſuch fatal 

| | conſequences 3 nor-the virtues of the other, though 
32 crowned with ſuch happy ſucceſs, have been able to 
make you abhor diviſion and diſcord, and to inſpire 
you with gentle and pacific ſentiments. Both of you, in 
my life-time, haves turned your eyes and guilty deſires 
upon my throne, Vou will not ſuffer me to live, till 
4 ſurviving one of you, I ſecure my crown to the other 
© by my death. The fond names of father and brother are 
inſupportable to both. Your ſouls are ſtrangers to ten- 
derneſs and love. A reſtleſs deſire of reigning has ba- 
« niſhed all other ſentiments from your breaſts, and en- 
tirely engroſſes you. But come, let me hear what each 
„of you have td, ſay, /Pollute the ears of your parent 
« with real or feignied accuſations. Open your criminal 
* mouths ; vent all your reciprocal ſlanders, and afterwards, 
arm your parricide hands one againſt the other. I am 
ready to hear all you have to ſay; firmly determined 
to ſhut my ears eternally from henceforth againſt the 
ſecret whiſpers and accuſations of brother againſt bro- 
ther.“ Philip having ſpoke theſe laſt words with 
great emotion and an angry tone ,of voice, all who were 
preſent 
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preſent wept, and continued a long time in a mold 
ſilence. 


+ 


46 


40 
* 


At laſt, Perſeus ſpoke as follows. 1 NE plainly, 


that 1 ought to have opened my door in the dead of 


night; to have admitted the affaſſins into my houſe, 
and preſented my throat to their murtherous ſwords, 
ſince guilt is never believed, till it has been perpetrated ; ; 
and fince I, who was fo inhumanly attacked, re- 
ceive the ſame injurious reproaches as the aggreſſor. 
People have but too much reaſon to fay, that you con- 
fider Demetrius only as your true fon ; whilft unhappy 
I am looked upon as a'firanger, ſprung from a con- 
cubine, or even an impoſtor. For, did your breaſt glow 
with the tenderneſs which a father ought to haye for 
his child, you would not think it juſt to. inveigh ſo 
bitterly againſt me (for whoſe life ſo many ſnares have 
been laid) but againſt him who contrived them; and you 
would not think my life fo inconſiderable, as to be 
entirely unmoved at the imminent danger 1 eſcaped ; 
nor to that to which I ſhall be expoſed, ſhould the 
guilt of my enemies be ſuffered to go unpuniſhed. If 
I muſt die without being ſuffered to breathe my com- 
plaints, be it ſo; let me leave the world in filence, 
and be contented with beſeeching the gods in my ex- 
piring moments, that the crime which was begun in 
my perſon, may end in it, and not extend to your fa- 
cred life, But if (what nature inſpires in thoſe, who 
ſeeing themſelves attacked unawares in ſolitude, implore 


the aſſiſtance even of ſtrangers to them) I may be al- 


lowed to do with regard to you on the preſent occa- 
ſion: if, when I fee ſwords drawn round me, in order 
to pierce my heart, IJ may be permitted to vent forth a 
plaintive and ſupplicating voice; I conjure you by the 
tender, the dear name of father, (for which, whether 
my brother or I have had the greateſt reverence, you 
yourſelf have long known) to liſten to me at this time, 


as if, awaked ſuddenly from your flcep by the. tumult of 
| 60 what 
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ce hat paſſed laſt night, chance had brought you at the 


! | & inſtant of my danger, and in the midſt of my complaints z 3 
© and that you had found Demetrius at my door, at- 
ö enen by perſons in arms. What 1 ſhould have told 
TY © you yeſterday, in the greateſt emotion, and ſeized with 
p fear, I ſay to you now. | 
= &« Brother, it is long fince we have not behaved towards 
* cone another, like perſons defirous of ſharing, in patties 


« of pleaſure. You are fired with an inſatiable "thirſt 
5 « of reigning, but you find an invincible obſtacle in my 


* your horrid ends, you employ inſtruments of all kinds, 
and ſet every engine at work. Hitherto, my vigilance, 
bor my good fortune, have preſerved me from your 
ö 2 bloody hands, Yeſterday, at the review, and the cere- 
5 © mony of the tournament which followed it, the battle, 
' KK *© by your contrivance, became almoſt bloody and fatal; 
| &« and, had I not ſuffered myſelf and my followers to be | 
5e defeated, you would have ſent, me to the grave. From 
© this ght, indeed of enemies, you infidiouſly wanted (as if 
| © what had paſſed had been only the diverſion of bro- 
© thers) to allure me to your feaſt. Can you ſuppoſe 
* (royal father) that I ſhould have met with unarmed 
* gueſts there, as thoſe very gueſts came to my palace, 
| 7 completely armed, at ſo late an hour? Can you imagine 
*« that, favoured by the gloom, they would not have 
< ſtrove to plunge their daggers in my heart; as the 
«« ſame perſons, in open day, and before your eyes, almoſt 
killed me with their wooden weapons? How ! You, 
©. who are my profeſſed enemy; you, who are conſcious | 
that I have ſo much reaſon to complain of your con- 
* duct; you, (I fay) come to me in the night, at an 
by unſeaſonable 2 and i * head of a company of 
40 armed 


a cc age, the law of nations, the ancient cuſtoms of Mace- 
ce donia; and, a ſtill ſtronger circumſtance, my father's 
3 © will and vleature... It will be impoſſible for you ever 
F, « to force theſe barriers, and to aſcend the throne, but 
80 * by imbruing your hands in my blood. To compaſs 
; | 
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_ *© when he comes thither at midnight. 
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I armed young men? T M4 not think 1 ch or 6. 


. yo to your entertainment; and ſhould 1 receive you 


* in my houſe at a time ne, heated with the fumes 


* of wine, you came fo well attended ? Had I then opened 

„ my door (royal fir) you would be preparing to folemnize 
* my funeral, at this very inſtant in which you vouchſafe 
56.40 Rear my complaints. 1 do not advance any thing 
7 dubious, nor ſpeak barely from conjecture. For can 
© Demetrius deny but that he came to my houſe, attended 


40 by a band of young people, and that ſome” of them 


4e were armed ? I only defire to have thoſe whom I ſhall 
name ſent for. 1 believe them capable of any thing 5 
ce put yet they cannot have the aſſurance to deny the 


4 fact. Had 1 brought them before you, after ſeizing 


them armed in my houſe, you would be ſully convinced | 
4 of their guilt : and ſurely their own coaſtline to 


i be a no leſs proof of it. 


& You call down imprecations and curſes upon impious ſons 
«© who aſpire to your throne : this (auguſt fir) you have great 


t reaſon to do: but then I beſeech you not to vent your impre- 


/< cations blindly, and at random. Diftinguith between the in- 


1c nocent and the guilty. Let him whomeditated the barbarous 


«< deſign of murdering his brother, feel the dire effects of the 


« anger of gods, the avengers of paternal authority: but then 
< Jet him, who, by his brother's guilt, was brought to the 
5“ brink of deſtruction, find a ſecure aſylum in his fa- 
e ther's tenderneſs and juſtice. For where elſe can 1 
4 expect to find one; I, to whom neither the ceremony 
of the review, the ſolemnity of the tournament, my 
c own houſe, the feſtival, nor the hours of night allotted 


«& by the gods to the repoſe of man, could afford tlie 
If I go to the entertainment to which 


< leaſt ſecurity ? 
my brother invites me, I am a dead man; and it will 
ce be equally fatal to me, if I admit him into my houſe, 
Snares are laid 


4 for me wherever 1 tread, Death lies in ambuſh for 
“ me wherever I move; to what place then can I * 
* ſecurity? 


7 1 haus 
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ee I have devoted myſelf only to the gods, and to you, my 
74 royal father. I never made my court to the Romans, 
« and cannot have recourſe to them. There is nothing 
« they more earneſtly wiſh than my ruin, becauſe I am 
4e ſo much affected with their injuſtice to you; becauſe 
« am tortured to the ſoul, and fired with indignation, 


© to ſee you diſpoſſeſſed of f many cities and dominions; 
6c and, lately, of the maritime coaſts of Thrace, They 


«© cannot flatter themſelves with the hopes of ever making 


e themſelves maſters of Macedonia as long as you or I am in 


„e being. They are ſenſible that, ſhould I die by my 
ce brother's guilt, or age bring you to the grave; or they 
* not wait the due courſe of nature; that then the 
&« king and kingdom will be at their diſpoſal. 
Had the Romans left yon the poſſeſſion of tome city 
* or territory, not in the kingdom of Macedon, I poſſibly 
9 have had ſome opportunity of retiring to it. But, 
5 will it be anſwered, I ſhall find a ſufficiently powerful 
e protection in the Macedonians. You - yourſelf, royal 
e father, faw, with what animoſity and virulence the 
& ſoldiers attacked me in the battle. What was wanting, 
e for my deſtruction, but fwords of ſteel? However, the 
arms they wanted, my brother's gueſts aſſumed in 
the night, What ſhall I fay of a great part of the 
„principal perſons of your court z who ground all their 
hopes on the Romans, and on him who is all-power- 
ful with them? They are not aſhamed to prefer him 
not only to me, who am his elder brother; but, x 
might almoft fay it, to you who are our king and fa- 
ther. For they pretend it is to him you are obliged 
to the ſenate for remitting you ſome of thoſe things 
© which they otherwife would have required: it is he who 
now checks the Romans, and prevents their advancing, - 
in a hoſtile manner, inte your kingdom: in fine, if 
they may be believed, your old age has no other re- 
fuge, but the protection which your young ſon procures 
you. Og his as are the. Romans, and all the cities 
„ which 
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* which have been diſmembred from your dominfons, 46 


cc well as all ſuch Macedomians, whoſe dependence, with 


„ regard to fortune, lies wholly in the Romans. But with 
© reſpe&t to myſelf, I look upon it as glorious to have 


% no other protector but my royal 228 and t to place 
c all my hopes in him alone. 
% What do you judge to be the aim ad defi ien of the 


letter you lately received from Quiativs, in which he 
* declares expreſsly, that you acted prudently for your 


« intereſt, in ſending Demetrius to Rome; and, wherein 
% he exhorts you to ſend him back thither accompanied 


by other ambaſſadors, and. a greater train of Macedonian 


<* noblemen ? Quintius is now every thing with Deme-, 
© trius. He has no other guide but his counſels, or ra- 
ce ther his orders. Quite forgetting that you are his fa- 
ther, he ſeems to have ſubſtiruted him in your place, 
6 It is in the city of Rome, and in his fight he formed 
ce the ſecret and clandeſtine defigns which will ſoon break 
5 out in action. It is merely to have the better oppor- 
< tunity of putting them in execution, that Quintius or- 
ders you to ſend along with Demetrius, a greater num- 
© her of the Macedonian nobility. They ſet out from 
& this country, with the moſt ſincere attachment to 
your perſon and intereft : but won by the gracious. 
treatment they meet with in that city, they return 
© from it entirely corrupted and debauched by different 


4 ſentiments, Demetrius is all in all with them + they 


© even preſume, in your life-time, to give him the title 


« of king. If I appear ſhocked at this conduct, I have 


the grief to ſee, not only others, but yourſelf (my royal 
e father) charge me with the horrid defi ign of aſpiring 


<* to your throne. Should this accuſation be levelled at 
4e us both, I am conſcious of my own innocence, and it 
% cannot in any manner affect me, For who, in that 
« caſe, ſhould I diſpoſſeſs, to ſeize upon what would be 
« another's right ? There is no one but my father be- 


© tween.me and the throne; and I beſeech the gods 
| | > * hat 


3 3 


E that he may long continue ſo. In caſe I ſhould happen 


« kingdom, if it be his good pleaſure. HE may be ac 
„ cuſed of aſpiring to the throne, and of aſpiring in the 


„ nature, by the uſages aud cuſtoms of Macedonia, and 


K trius to himſelf ) to Whom the kingdom belongs both 


vill be greatly pleaſed to ſee me on the throne ; they 


was incumbent on him to anſwer immediately, But that 
_ young prince, being quite oppreſſed with ſorrow, ſhedd- 


has made you ſuſpect mine, which alas! are but too ſin- 


ALEXANDER! Succeſſors. 18x 


«to ſurvive him, (and this 1 would not wiſh, but ſo 
er Jong as he mould deſite it] I ſhall ſucceed him i in the. 


er .moſt unjuſt and criminal manner, who is impatient to 
< break the order and bounds preſcribed by age, by. 


spy the law of nations. My elder brother (ſays Deme= 


„ by the right of ſeniority, and my fathers will, is an 
<< obſtacle to my ambitious views. What then 
“ muſt be done? I muſt diſpatch bim. I ſhall. 
de not be the firſt who has waded through a brother's 
“e blood, to the throne. My father, in years and with- 
« out ſupport, will be too much afraid for his own life, 
© to meditate revenge for his ſon's death. The Romans 


will approve my conduct, and be able to ſupport me. 
* I own, (moſt gracidus father) theſe projects 
may all be defeated, but I am ſure they are not with- 
out foundation. In a word, I reduce all to this: It 
© is in your power to este my life, by bringing to 
«© condign puniſhment, thoſe who yeſterday armed to 
i aſſaſſinate me: but, ſhould their guilt take effect, it 
will not be in your power to revenge my death.” | 
As ſoon as Perſeus had ended his ſpeech, all the com= 
pany caſt their eyes on Demetrius, to intimate that it 


ing floods of tears, and ſeeming unable to ſpeak, a long 
ſilence enſued. Ar laſt, being preſſed to anſwer, he made 
his grief give way to neceſſity, and ſpoke as follows. 

** Perſeus, (royal Sir) by accuſidg me in your preſence, 


and by ſhedding fictious tears, to move you to compaſſion, 


** cere; and by that means deprived me of all the advan- 
Ver. X. ä R 25 tages 
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ee tages the acai generally have. Ever Gore. my return 


© from Rome, he has bern day and night laying, ſnares 
ce for me, in ſecret cabals with his creatures; and yet he 


© repreſents me to you, not only as laying hidden ambuſ- 


«© cades to deſtroy him, but attacking him by open force, 
« and perſons in arms. He endeavours to alarm you. by 

oy © ths pretended dangers which furroand him, in hopes that 
© you will put to death his innocent brother, He declares 

4e that he has no refuge, no, aſylum. left, with deſign to 
© prevent my finding one in your clemency and juſtice. In 


I the ſolitary and abandoned fate. to which I ſee myſelf re 


% duced, quite friendleſs and unprotected, he ſtrives to make 


| © me odious, by reproaching me with a foreign credit and 
21 fapport, which are rather a Seine: than a ſervice to 


* me. : 1 


„ Obſerve, I bel you, 1 what inſidious art. he 
© has blended and confounded the. tranſactions of laſt night 
* with every other circumſtance of my life; and this in a 
** double view, firſt to raiſe a ſuſpicion in you of my conduct 
„in general from this laſt action, the innocence of which 
** will ſoon be evident; and ſecondly, to ſupport, by this 

idle ſtory of a nocturnal attack, his equally idle accuſa- 
<< tion, of my harbouring criminal views, hopes, and pre- 


% tenfions. Ar the ſame time he has endeavoured to ſhow, 


* that this accuſation was not premeditated or prepared 3 


* but, that it was wholly the effect of the fear with 
*0 which he was ſerzed, occaſioned by laſt night's tumult, 
* But, Perſeus, If I had atterapted to betray my father, 
© and his kingdom; had I engaged in conſpiracies with the 

*© Romans, and with the enemies of the ſtate, you ought. 
4% not to have waited for the opportunity of the fiftitious 
*<: ſtory of laſt night's tranſaction, but ſhould have impeached 
««- me before this time of ſuch treaſon. If the charge of 
<< treaſon, when ſeparated from the other, was altogether 
on "one, and could ſerve to no other purpoſe but to 
prove how much you envy me, anf not to evidence my 
« guilt ; you e to bene mentioned it now, but bare 
46 ve 
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& nately ; and to ſhow whether you or myſelf ought in juſ- 
* tice to be accuſed of dealing treacherouſly laſt night. 


e the cuſtoms of Macedonia, and even, as he pretends, 


might ſucceed to the db. To what purpoſe there- 


c - affiftance ? For, if I thought. the, Romans were power- 


hands in my brother's blood. Perſeus has ſummed up 


can promiſe myſelf a ſuperiority over him, ſuch as the 
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er have poſtponed that. charge to another time; 3 and have 
* examined now this queſtion only, whether you laid ſaares 
4e for me, or I for you, I En 42 will endeavour, a8 
© far as the confuſion into -which this ſudden and unforeſeen 
60 accuſation has thrown me will permit, to ſeparate and 
« diſtinguiſn what you have thrown together indiſcrimi- 


© Perſeus aſſerts, that 1 harboured a deſign to aſſaſſinate 
« him, in order that, by the death of my elder brother, ta 
* hom the crown appertains by the right of nations, by 


pet 
£5. > 


« by your determination I, though the younger ſong 
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4 fore is that other part of his ſpeech, where. heeclares, 
«that 1 have been particularly ſtudious to ingratiate 
cx myſelf with the Romans, and flattered myſelf with 
e the hopes of being able to afcend the throne by their 


« ful enough to beſtow the kingdom of Macedon on 
© whomſoever' they pleaſed ;' and if I relied ſo much on 
. my credit and authority with them, why ſhould I com- 
<« mit a fratricide of no advantage to myſelf ? What l 
« ſhould I have affected to ſurround my temples with a 
<« diadem, died with my brother's blood, merely. that 
6 might become odious and execrable, even to thoſe 
© with whom I had acquired ſome authority ( admit= 
e ting I have ſome credit with them) by a probity either 
* real or diſſembled? Uuleſs you can ſuppoſe that Quintius, 
e whoſe counſel I am accuſed of following (he, I ſay, 
« who lives in ſo delightful a union with his brother) 
c ſuggeſted to me the Horrid defign of embruing my 


© all the advantages, by which (as he would inſinuate) 1 
« credit of the Romans, the ſuffrages of the Macedonians, 


6s and the almoſt univerſal conſent of gods and men; 
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4% and yet he, at the ſame time, (as if 1 was Sans 
* him in all reſpects) charges me with WE recourſe 
4 to an expedient which none but the blacke villains 
** could employ. Will you, gracious fir, bave' us Judged 

upon this principle and rule, that Ae of us 


8 two was apprehenſive that the other would be judged 


e more worthy of the diadem, mall be declared to have 
<* formed the deſign of murdering his brother” ? _., 
« But let us come to facts, and examine the order - and 
, plan of the criminal enterprize with which I am 
"<< charged. Perſeus pretends to have. been attacked in dif- 
e ferent manners, all which are however included within 
the ſpace of one day, 1 attempted Cas he ſays) to 
murder him in broad day-light, in the battle which 
& followed the ſacred ceremony of the review. I had 
4 determined to 'paiſon him at an entertainment to 
4 which I had invited bim; in fine, I reſolved to attack 
* him with open force, in the dead of night, attended 
by armed perſons. to a party of pleaſure at his houſe. 
ou ſee, Sir, the ſeaſon I had choſen to commit 
<c this fratricide ; a tournament, a banquet, a party of 
<< pleaſure. How venerable and ſolemn was this day! A 
oy r on which the army is reviewed, on which the 
de e dent arms of all the Macedonian monarchs are 
© carried in the front of the proceſſion; on which it 
<* paſſes through the two parts of the ſacred victim; and 

c on which we have the honour to march with you, at 
ce the head of the. whole Macedonian people, What! 
“ though purified by this auguſt ſacrifice, from all faults 
we 1 might before haye committed: having before my 
* eyes the ſacred victim through which we paſſed, was 
cc my mind intent upon fratricides, poiſons, and daggers! 
Fc Defiled in ſuch a manner by crimes of the moſt hor- 


rid nature, by what ceremonies, by what victims, 
& would it have bern . * me to purify 90 
4 ſelf ? 

60 r 
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est is evident that my brother, hurried, on by a 
er þſind paſſion to calumnlate and deſtroy me, in his en- 
* deavour to make every thing ſuſpected, and a crime 
ce in me, betrays and contradicts himſelf. For (brother) 
«© had I formed the abominable deſign of poiſoning you 
« at my table, what could be more ill judged than to 
e exaſperate you, and to put you. upon your guard by 
© an obſtinate battle, in which I ſhould have diſcovered 
« that I had deſigns of violence againſt. you; and, by 
© that means, have prevented your coming to an enter- 
«© tainment to which I had invited you, and at which 
« you accordingly refuſed to be preſent? But ſurely, 
© after ſuch a refuſal, ſhould I not have endeavoured to 
ce reconcile myſelf to you; and, as I had reſolved to 
take you off by poiſon, ought. I not to have ſought 

ce another opportunity for giving vou the fatal draught ? 
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my barbarous deſign, and to attempt to aſſaſſinate you, 
© upon pretence of going to your houſe, on à party of 
ce pleaſure ? Could I. reaſonably flatter myſelf with the 
1 hopes ( taking it for granted that the fear of your be- 
ing murdered had made you refuſe to come to my en- 
tertainment) that the ſame fear would not induce 
you to refuſe me admittance into your houſe ? 

1 preſume, Sir, I may confeſs to you without bluſt- 
ing, that in a day of feſtivity and rejoicing, happening 
te to be in company with ſome people of the ſame age 
ce with myſelf, I drank. more plentifully than uſual. En- 
quire, I beſeech you, how we ſpent our time at the 
* feaſt, how full of mirth we were, how tranſported 
: with thoughtleſs gaiety, very much heightened by our, 
3 perhaps, too indiſcreet joy, for the victory we had 
5, * gained in the tournament, It is the ſad condition 
4 te of an unforeſeen accuſation z. it is the danger in which 
: * now ſee myſelf involved, that have diſpelled but tos 
It _ h the fumes of wine: othetwiſe, a calm aſſaſſin, 
N. my eyes had Nill been cloſed in flumbers. Had I 


% formed 
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cc Was it natural for me to change ſuddenly (in one day) 
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formed a reſolution to attack your houſe with the 
view of murdering you, would it not have been, poſſible 


for me to abſtain, for one day, from immoderate 
drinking, and to keep my companions from the like 


exceſs ? | 
% But, that it may not be thought that 1, only, at 
with frankneſs and fimplicity, let us hear my brother, 
whoſe conduct is fincere and undiſguiſed, and who doeg 
not harbour the leaft ſuſpicion. All, ſays he, that 1 


know, and the only thing I have to complain of, is, 


that they came armed to my houſe, upon pretence of 


' engaging in a party of, pleaſure, Should I aſk you 
how you came to know this, you will be. forced to 


own, either that my. houſe 'was filled with ſpies ſent 
dy you, or elſe that my attendants had taken up arms 
in ſo open a manner, that every one knew of it, 
What does my brother do? That he may not ſeem to 
have formerly watched all my motions; nor at this 
time, to ground his accuſation mere! y orf ſuppoſitions, 
he beſeeches you to enquire of thoſe whom he ſhall 
name, whether people did not come armed to hig 


houſe; in order that, (as if this were a doubtful cir- 
cumſtance) after this: enquiry into an incident which 
they themſelves own and confeſs, they may be con- 


ſidered as legally convicted. But is this the queſtion > 
Why do not you defire an enquiry to be made whe⸗ 


ther they took up aims to aſſaſſinate you, and if they 


did it with my knowledge, and at my requeſt? For it 
is this you pretend; and not what they themſelves 
own publickly, and which' is very manifeſt that they 


took up arms in no other view but to defend them- 
ſelves. Whether they had or had not 8 to arm 


themſelves, that they are to inform Do not 
blend and confound my cauſe with theirs, ie they are 
quite. diſtin and ſeparate, - Only tell us, whether we 
really intended to attack you openly or by ſurprize. 
If openly, 5 Row _ net al take up arms ? Why 
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were thoſe only armed who had. inſulted your ſpy ? 


In caſe it was to have been by ſurprize, in what man- 
ner would the attack have been made? Would it 


have been at the end of the feaſt in your houſe, and 
after 1 had left it with my company, would the four 


men in queſtion have ſtaid behind, to have fallen upon 


you when aſleep? How wauld it have been poſſible 


for them, as they were ſtrangers, in my ſervice, to 
conceal themſelves in your houſe; and as they could 
not but be very much ſuſpected, having been ſeen but 
a few hours before engaged in the quarrel? Again, 


ſuppoſing they had found an opportunity to murder 


you, in what manner could they have eſcaped? Coald 
four men armed, have been able to make themſeldes 5 
maſters of your houſes 

** But to leave this nocturnal fiction, and to come to 


what really pains you, and which you have ſo much 


at Feart: For what reaſon (methinks I hear my bro- 
ther lay ) wherefore O Demetrius) do the people 


talk of making you king? Why do ſome perſons 


think you more worthy than I, of ſucceeding our fa- 
ther? Why do you make my hopes doubtful and un- 
certain, which, were it not for you, would have been 
eſtabliſhed on the moſt ſolid foundation? — Such 


are the reflections which Perſeus revolves in his mind, 
| though he does nat expreſs himſelf in this manner: 


It is this raiſes his enmity againſt me, and prompts 
him to charge me with ſuch horrid attempts: It is 
this fills the palace, and every part of the kipgdom, 
with ſuſpicions. and accuſations, If it does not become 
me, Sir, ſo much as to hope the ſcepter, nor perhaps 
ever to think of conteſting it, | becauſe it is your will 
and pleaſure that I fhouid yield to my elder brother; 
it does not follow that I ought to make myſelf appear 
AY of its either t * 1 TP royal GEPEY or 
to 


8 Inftead if wages te bee; Cronevius reads, indignus 
tibi pater; z Tobjch ſeems te agree better with the context, 
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© to all the Macedonians; a circumſtance which nothi; 

© but my ill conduct could occaſion. I can indeed, 
© through moderation, reſign it to whom it belongs ; 
te but 1 cannot prevail with myfelf to renounce my vir- 


ic tue and good name. 


< You reproach me with the affection of the Romans, 


4 and impute that to me for a crime which ought to 


cc be my glory. I did not defire to be ſent to Rome, 


© neither as an hoſtage at firſt, nor afterwards as ambaſ- 


« ſador: This, Sir, you yourſelf very well know. When 


6 you ordered me to go thither, I obeyed you com- 


© mands ; and I believe my conduct and behaviour were 
c“ fuch, as cannot reflect the leaſt diſhonour either on 
= yourſelf, your crown, or the Macedonian nation. It 
be is therefore yourſelf, Sir, that occaſioned the friend- 


© ſhip 1 have contracted with the Romans. So long as 


you ſhall be at peace with them, fo long our friend- 


* ſhip will ſubſiſt: but the moment the trumpet ſounds - 


for war, though I have been an hoftage among them, 
and exerciſed the functions of an ambaſſador in ſuch a 
manner as perhaps has not been diſadvantageous to my 
*« father; from that moment, I ſay, I ſhall declare my- 
| ſelf cheir enemy, I do not deſire to reap any benefit 
< on the preſent occafion, from the love which the Ro- 
de mans have for me; all I intreat is, that it may not 
be of prejudice to me. It was not begun in war, 
« nor is it deſigned to ſubſiſt in it. As an hoſtage and 
an ambaſſador, peace was my only object: let that be 
neither conſidered in me as a crime or a merit. 

© If I have violated, in any manner, the reſpe& I owe 
you, Sir; if 1 have formed any criminal - enterprize 
<«< againſt my brother, let me be puniſhed as I deſerve : 
© but if I am innocent, this J claim; that as JI cannot 
© be” convicted of the leaſt guilt, I may not fall a vic- 


t tim to envy. Phis is not the firft time that my bro- 


ther has charged me with harbouring horrid deſigns : 


“ but it is the firſt time he has attempted to do tt. 


" openly, 


wt 
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ox openly, tho? without the leaſt foundatioe. Was my 
«© father exaſperated againſt me, it. would be your duty, 
« as the elder, kindly to intercede for your younger 'bro- 
« ther ; to, ſollicit his pardon, to. intreat that ſome. re- 
ec oard might be ſhown to his youth; and that a fault, 
“ which had been commited merely through inadvertency, 
oy might be overlooked, My ruin comes from that very 
«« quarter, whence. 1 mint naturally have .expeied mY 
„ 

* Though not quite awake, lier the feaſt au party 
of pleaſure, I am dragged. hither on a ſudden, to an- 
© ſwer a charge of fratricide; and am forced to plead my 
« own cauſe, unaſſiſted by counſellors, and | unſupported 
( by the advice or credit of a ſingle perſon. Had I been 


a 


« oo ſpeak in favour of another, I ſhould have taken 


© time to prepare and.compoſe my diſcourſe; and yet, on 
ce ſuch an, occaſion, my reputation only would have laid 
« at ſtake, and I ſhould have had nothing to do but to 
8 * diſplay my wit and eloquence, At this inſtant, 

* without knowing, the, cauſe for which I am ordered to 
ce appear in this place, I hear an offended father com- 
* manding me to make my defence; and a brother 
<* charging me with the moſt horrid crimes. Perſeus has 


had all the time he could deſire to prepare his accuſa- 
tion, whilſt unhappy I did not ſo much as know what 


„the buſineſs was, till the very inſtant the aceufation 
© was: brought againſt me, In this rapid moment, ought 


e I to be more attentive to my accuſer, than ſtudious of 


* my own apology ? Surprized by a ſudden and unforeſeen 
„ I could ſcarce comprehend what was laid 
© to my charge, ſo far from being able to know how to 
* make a defence; What hopes, what refuge could 1 
have left, did I nat know that it is my royal father 


cc 


e who: his ta judge? He may ſhaw a greater affection 


for my brother, as the elder ; but he owes more oom= 
“ paſſion. to me, as being the. party accuſed : I myſelf 
** Eonjure * to n my life for your own fake 
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« and mine; whereas Perſeus inſiſts upon your geriß ing 


< me to bis ſafety: What may you not naturally expe 


c from him when you ſhall once have inveſted kim with 


4 your authority, as he now demands your favour in prefer 
< ence to me, at no leſs a price than my blood??? 
Whilſt Demetrius defended himſelf in this manner, his 


words were interrupted by deep ſighs, and groans intertnixed 


with tears. Philip, diſmiſſing both of them for a moment, 


adviſed with his friends; and then ordering them to be 
called in again, he told them: © 1 will not pronouhee ſen- 
6 tence on this affair, from mere wosds, and a few tran- 
ſient ſpeeches, but from the enquiry I ſhall make into 
& your conduct; from your behaviour in ſmall as well as 

* great things, and from your words as well as actions. 
5 — judgment ſhowed plainly enough, that although De- 
metrius had cleared himſelf with regard to the charge of 
endeavouring to take away his brother's life, Philip however 
ſuſpeted him from his union with the Romans. Theſe 
were'in a manner the firſt ſparks of the war, that appeared 
in Philip's life-time, and which were W into a flame 
ae. Perſeus. his ſucceſſor. 


- (e) The king, ſome time after, font Philocles and Apel- 


Jes as his ambaſſadors to Rome, not ſo much with the 
deſign of employing them in any negotiation, as to enquire 


how the inhabitants of that city ſtood affected with regard 
to Demetrius; and to enquire ſecretly into what he had 


ſaid there, (particularly to Quintius) with regard to the 
ſucceſſion to the throne, Philip imagined that theſe two 
men were not attached to any party; but "they were 
Perſeus's adherents, and had engaged in his conſpiracy» 
Demetrius, who knew nothing of what was tranſaQing, 
{his brother's accuſation excepted) had no hopes of ever be- 


ing able to pacify his father; eſpecially when he found 


that his brother had fo 5 matters, that he could 


not have the leaſt acceſs to him. All he therefore en- 


deavoured was, to keep a N e over his ee 
and 


6.0 A. M. Sh Ant. J. c. 187, Liv, I, 49. N. 20--24, 
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and actions, in order to ſhun all occaſions of ſuſpicion and 
envy. He avoided- ſpeaking of the Romans, or holding 
the leaſt correſpondence. with them, even by letter; know» 
ing it was this that chiefly incenſed the Macedonians 
againſt him. He ought. to. have taken- theſe precautions 
ſooner ;.. but this young prince, who had no experience, 
and was frank. and ſincere in all things, and judged. of 
others from himſelf, Amagined he had nothing to fear from 
a court, with whoſe intrigues and  artifices he N to 
have been better acquainted. 94441 

Philip, frem a, vulgar opinion whach po <P Ma- 
cedon, that from the top of mount Hæmus, the Black 
ſea and the Adriatic, as well as the Danube and the 
Alps, might be diſcovered, was curious to have an ocular 
demonſtration of it; imagining that this proſpect might 
be of ſome ſervice to the deſign he meditated, of making 
Italy the ſeat of war. He only took Perſeus with him, 
and ſent Demetrius into Macedonia; appointing Didas, go- 
vernor of Pæonia, and one of tbe king's chief officers, 
to eſcort him. This governor Was a creature of Perſeus, 
who had taught him his leſſon perfectly; and exhorted 
him, above all things, to inſinuate himſelf as artfully as 
poſſible into the opinion of the young Fine, in order to 
diſcover all his ſecrets. 

Didas executed his commiſſion but too well. He are 
to every thing that Demetrius ſaid, lamented his ill fate; 
ſeemed to deteſt the injuſtice and inſincerity of his enemies, 
who repreſented him, on all occaſions, in the moſt odious 
light to his father; and offered to ſerve him to the 
utmoſt, in whatever lay in his power. Demetrius at laſt 
reſolved to fly to the Romans. He fancied that heaven 
had opened him a certain means, (for it was neceſſary 
to paſs through Pæonia, of which Didas, as I obſeryed 
above, was governor) and accordingly he revealed his deſign 
to him, Didas, without loſs of time, ſent advice of. this 
to Perſeus, and the latter to king Philip; who, after 
having undergone inexpreſſible fatigues in his journey up 
| mount 
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mount Bess, was returned with no better infortadtidag 


from his enquiry than he carried with him. The mo- 
narch and his attendants did not however refute the 
vulgar opinion; in all probability, that they might not 
expoſe ſo ridiculous a journey to the laughter of the 
public; rather than becauſe they had ſeen, from one and 
the fame ſpot, rivers, ſeas, and mountains, at fo' vaſt a 
diſtance from one another. However that were, the king 
was at that time employed in the ſiege of a city called 


Petra, where the news I have mentioned was brought him. 


Herodotus, Demetrius's boſom+-friend, was ſeized," and 


ſtrict orders were given, to keep! a watchful eye over r the 


prince. 

Philip, at his return to Matedod, was ſeized with a 
deep melancholy. This laſt attempt of Demetrius went 
to his heart. He thought, however, that it would be 


proper for him to wait till the return of the ambaſſadors 


whom he had ſent to Rome, and who had been taught 
their leſſon before they left Macedon, They reported exactly 
whatever had been dictated to them; and preſented the 


king with a forged letter, ſealed with the counterfeit ſeal 


of T. Quintius, in which he defired Philip,“ not to be 
e offended at his ſon Demetrius, for ſome unguarded 
s expreſſions which might have eſcaped him, with re- 


ee ſpect to the ſueceſſion to the crown; aſſuring him 


% that he would not engage a any nietemipt contrary to 
the ties of blood and nature. He concluded with ob- 


ſarving, ©* that it was never in his thoughts to give him 
* ſuch counſel.” This letter confirmed all that Perſeus 
had advanced againſt his brother, Herodotus was put to 
the torture, and died on the rack, without charging 1 


maſter with any thing. 

Perſeus again accuſed his brother before the king. His 
having projected a deſign of flying to the Romans, through 
Pæonia; and of bribing certain perſons to accompany him 
in his flight, was imputed to him. But the circumftance 
which bore hardeſt againſt him was, the forged letter of 
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Quintius. His father nevertheleſs did not declare Himſelf. 
publicly againſt him, reſolving to make away with” him 
ſecretly z not but of regard to his ſon, but leſt the noiſe 

which the bringing him to execution would make, ſhould 
diſcover too viſibly the defigns he projected againſt Rome, 

At his leaving Theffaloniea to go for Demetrias, he com- 
manded Didas to'difpatch the young prince, The latter having 
carried Demetrius with him into Pzonia, poiſoned him at an 
entertainment that was made after a ſacrifice, Demetrius 
had no ſooner drank the deadly draught, but he found 
himſelf ſeized with violent pains. He withdrew to his 
apartment, complaining bitterly of his father's eruelty, 
and loudly charging his brother with the crime of fratrieide, 

and Didas with his babarous treachery. His pains in- 
creaſing, two of Didas's domeſtics entered the room, threw 
blankets over his head, and ſtifled him. Such was the 


end of this young ae who deſerved a en detter 
fate. 


Almoſt two years were elapſed; — the: count 
racy of Perſeus againſt his brother was diſcovered, In 
the mean time Philip, tortured by grief and remorſe; in- 
ceſſantly deplored his ſon's murder, and npecbe bd h- 
ſelf with his eruelty. His ſurviving ſon, who looked upon 


himſelf already as king; and to whom the courtiers began 


to attach themſelves, from the expectation that he would 
ſoon be their ſovereign, gave him no leſs pain. Ie 


was infinitely nocking to him to ſee his old age defpiſed 3 


fome waiting with the utmoſt impatience for his dearhy 
and others even not waiting for it. 3 
Among thofe who had acceſs to him, Aa eee held 


the firſt rank, He was nephew of another *. Antigonus, 


who had been Philip's guardian; and under that name 
and in that quality, had reigned ten years. This worthy 


man had always continued invialably attached, both from 


duty and affeCtion, to the perſon of his prince, in the 

Vets . 5 - midſt 
(f) A.M. 3825. Ant. J. — Liv L 40% 3457. 
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dors to Rome; | 
the name of Quintius Flamininus, the letter which had 
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midſt of the tumults and. cabals of the court. Pet ſeus 


had never cared. for him; but this inviolable attachment 


to his father made him bis profeſſed enemy. Antigonus 


plainly perceived the danger to which he would be ex- 


poſed, when that prince ſhould ſucceed to the. crown. 
Finding that Philip began to fluctuate in thought ; and 
would, from time to time, ſigh and weep. for his ſon De- 
metrius, he thought it proper to take advantage of that 
diſpoſition; when, ſometimes liſtening. to his diſcourſe on 
that ſubject, at othar times beginning it himſelf, and re- 


gretting the precipitate manner in which that affair had 


been carried, he entered into his ſentiments and com- 
plaints, and thereby gave them new force. And as truth 
always leaves ſome footſteps, by which it may be diſ- 
cerned, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to trace out the 
ſecret intrigues of. Perſeus's conſpiraf p. 

The perſons who had the greateſt concern in chat black af- 
Gir, and of whom the ſtrongeſt ſuſpicion might be entertained 
were Apelles and Philocles, who had been ſent ambaſſa- 
; and had · brought from thence, as in 


proved ſo fatal to the young prince. It was generally 
whiſpered at court, that this whole letter was forged; 
but ſtill this was only conjecture, and there was no 
proof of it. Very luckily, Xychus, who had accompanied 
Apelles and Philocles in quality, of ſecretary of the em- 
baſſy, happened upon ſome occaſion to apply to Antigo- 
nus. Immediately he put him under an arreſt, cauſed 
him to be carried to the palace, and leaving him under a 
ſtrong guard, went to Philip. I inagined, (ſays he) 
« royal ſir, from ſeveral things I have heard you ſay, 
that nothing could give you greater pleaſure, than to 


«© two ſons ; and to diſcover which of them it was that 
made an attempt on the other's life. You now have 
in your power, the man who is beſt able to give you 
n perfect account of chat whole affair, and this i3 


— 
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know exactly what idea you ought to entertain of your, 


4 


| he made a full -confeſſion, revealed the whole intrigue vf 


ct Xychus. He is now in your palace, and you may 


ſpoke ſo very faintly, that it was evident he would make 


that time, was ſeized ; but Apelles, who was abfenty hear- 


impunity, the fruits of his inhuman guilt, In this view, 


ALVXANDER?;" Sneceflor.. 1 9 


© command him to be ſent for“ Xychus being imme- 
diately brought in, he firſt denied every thing; but he 


a full diſcovery,” upon being ever ſo little « intimidated. 
Accordingly, the inſtant that the officer of quſt ice appeared 


the ambaſſators, and the ſhare he himfelf had in it. 
Immediately- Philocles, who happened to be in court at 


ing that Xychus hHad made a full diſcovery, fled- to Italy. 
Hiſtory does not inform us of the particulars' which were 
extorted from Philocles. Some pretend that after having 
refolutely denied the charge at firſt, he was utterly con- 
founded upon his being confronted with Xychus. Ac- 
cording to other hiſtorians, he bote the torture with the 
atmoſt fortitude, and aſſerted his innocence to the laſt 
gaſp. All theſe things only revived the ſorrow of Philip ; 
a father equally_ wretched, whether he turned his reflections 
to his murdered ſon, or to him who was ſtill living. 
Perſeus being informed that his whole plot had been 
diſcovered, knew too well his own power and credit to 
believe it neceſſary to ſecure himſelf by flight. The only 
precaution he took was, a reſojution to keep at a- diſtance 
from court, as long as his father | ſhould . in order to 
withdraw himſelf from his reſentment. 1) 
Philip did not believe it in his power to . Perſeus 
and bring him to condign puniſhment, The only thought 
he then entertained was, to prevent his enjoying, with 


he ſent for Antigonus, to whoſe great care he owed the 
diſcovery of the conſpiracy; and whom he judged very well 
qualified, both on accoount of his perſonal merit, and of 
his uncle Antigonus's recent fame and glory, to fill the 


Macedonian throne. Reduced, ſays Philip, to the de- 


© plorable neceſſity of wiſhing that my fate, which other 
e fathers detoſt as the moſt dreadful calamity that can be- 
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A fal cham: Pong being | childleſs 3-) I now am 3 
8% to bequeath to you a kingdom, which, I owe to the 
46 guardianſhip of your uncle; and which he not only pre- 
, ſerved by his fidelity, but. enlarged confiderably by his 
< valour. I know no- man worthy of the crown. but 
5 yourſelf. | And were there none capable of wearing it with 
<# dignity, I had infinitely rather it ſhould be loſt for ever, 
e than that Perſeus ſhould have it, as the reward of his 
£ impious perſidy. Methinks I ſhall ſee Demetrius riſe 
c from the ſepulchre, and reſtored to his father, if 1 
4% can be fo happy as to ſubſtitute you in his place; 


4e you, who only bewailed the untimely death of my dear 


sf fon, and the unhappy credylity which proved his de» 


<. firuQtion,”?- + +1: 
After this, he beſtowed che nisbeſt 1 on Antigo- 


nus, and took every opportunity of producing him in the 
moſt advantageous light to the public. Whilſt Perſeus re- 
ſided in Thrace, Philip made | a. progreſs through ſeveral 
cities of Macedon, and recommended - Antigonus- to all the 
noblemen of the greateſt diſtinction, with the utmoſt zeal 
and affection: and, had fate allowed him a longer life, 
it was not doubted but he would have put him in poſſeſ⸗ 


ſion of the throne. Having left Demetrias, he made a 


conſiderable ſtay in Theſſalonica, from whence he went to 
Amphipolis, where he fell dangerouſly 3H, The phyſicians 
declared, that his fickneſs proceeded more from his mind 
than his body. Grief kept him continually awake; and 
he frequently imagined he ſaw, in the dead of night, 
the ghoſt of the ill-fated Demetrius, reproaching him with 
his death, and calling down curſes on his head. He ex- 
pired, bewailing one of his ſons with a ſhower of tears, 
and vented the moſt. horrid imprecations againſt the other. 


Antigonus might have been raiſed. to the throne, had the 


King's death been immediately divulged. Calligenes the 


phyſician, who preſided in all the conſultations, did not 


ſtay till the king had breathed his laſt; but the very in- 


Kant = un that it was A oe: him to recover, 


he 
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ALEXANDER”: Sueceſſors. 197 
| he diſpatched” couriers” to Perſeus 3 it having been agreed 
between them that he ſhould keep ſome in readineſs-for 
that purpoſe 3 and he concealed the king's: death from 
every body out of the palace, till Perſeus appeared, whoſe 
ſudden arrival ſurprized all people. He then took pollels 
ſion of the crown which he had acquired by guilt. 
He reigned eleven years, the four laſt of which were 
employed in war againſt the Romans, for whi ch he made 
preparations from his acceſſion to the throne. At laſt, 
Paulus ZEmilius gained a famous victory over him, which 
put an end to the kingdom of Macedon. To prevent 
my being obliged to divide and interrupt the ſeries of Per- 
ſeus's hiſtory, which has ſcarce any connexion with that 
of the other kings, I ſhall refer it to the following book, 
where it ſhall be related at large and without interruption. - 
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S$rcT. I. The death of Seleucus Philopator, 9auboſe reign was 
foort and obſcure, He is ſucceeded. by bis brot her Antio. 
chiis, firnamed Epipbanes. Sparks of the war ⁊ubich af- 
terwards broke oui between the kings f . Egypt and Syria. 
Antiochus gains a victory over Ptolemy. The congucror 
Polleſſes bimſelf of Egypt, and takes the king Priſoners 
A report prevailing that there wvas à general revolt, be 
goes into Paleſtine ; beſieges and takes Feruſalem, where be 
exerciſes the moſt horrid cruelties. The Alexandrians, in the 
room of Philometor, who was. Antiochus's priſoner, raiſe to 
the throne his younger brother Ptolemy Ewergetes, firnamed 
alſo Phyſcon. Anxtiochus renews the war with Egypt. 
The twwo brothers are reconciled. He marches tozuards Alex- 
andria, in erder to lay ſiege to it. Popilius, one of the 

Roman ambaſſadors, obliges him to * e „ and not 

* nay the tæuo - 
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QELEUCUS Philopator did nat reign . Ala, vor 
did he perform any memorable action. Uader him 
beppened the famous incident concerning Heliodorus, re- 
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Hated in the ſecond book of g Maccabees: The holy 
city of Jeruſalem enfoyed at that time profound tranquil 
lity. Onias the bigh-prieft, inſpired by a ſpirit of piety, 
cauſed the laws of God to be firitly | obſerved there 3 
and prompted even kings and idolatrous - princes to have 
the holy place in the higheſt veneration. They honoured 
it with rich gifts; and king Seleucus furniſhed, from his 
own private revenues, all that was neceſfary for the ſo- 
lemaization of the facrifices. Nevertheleſs, the perfidy of 
a Jew called Simon, governor of the temple; raifed on 
a ſudden a great diforder in the city. This man, 'to 
revenge himſelf of the oppoſition which Onias the high- 
prieſt ' made to his unjuſt enterprizes, mformed the king 
that there were immenſe treaſures in the temple, which 
were not deſigned for the ſervice of the facrifices, and 
that he might ſeize upon them all. The king, on this 
information, ſent Heliadorus his firft miniſter to Jeruſalem 
with orders to carry off all thoſe treaſures. 

Heliodorus, after having been received by the high- 
prieſt with honours of every kind, told him the motive 
of his journey; and aſked him, whether the information 
that had been given to the king, with regard to the 


/ treaſure, was true, The high-prieſt told him, that theſe 
"treaſures were only. depoſited there as in truſt, and were 


allotted to the maintenance of widows and orphans; that 
he could not in any manner difpoſe of them in wrong of 
thoſe to whom they belonged ; and who imagined that 
that they could not ſecure them better, than by depoſiting 
them in a temple, the holineſs of which was revered 
throughout the whole univerſe. This treaſure conſiſted 
of four -hundred talents of filver, (about fifty thouſand 
pounds ſterling) and in two hundred talents of gold (three 
hundred thouſand pounds ſterling.) However, the miniſter 
ſent from the prince, inſiſting on the orders he had re- 
ceived from court, bold | dim plainly, that ay herpes. what- 

ever 
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the king. ; 
The gay appointed for the carrying it off ws comes 


Heliodorus came to the temple, with the reſulution to 
execute his commiſſion. Immediately the whole city was 


ſeized with the utmoſt terror. The prieſts dreſſed in 


their ſacerdotal veſtments, fell proftrate at the foot of 


the altar; beſeeching the God of f heaven who enacted the 
law with regard to depoſites, to preſerve thoſe laid up 
in his temple. Great numbers flocked in crowds, and 
jointly beſought the Creator upon their knees, not to 
ſuffer ſo holy a place to be profaned. The women and 
and maidens, covered with ſackcloth, were feen lifting 


up their hands to heaven. It was a ſpetacle truly worthy 
of compaſſion, to fee ſuch multitudes, and efpecially the 


kigh-prieft, pierced. with the deepeſt . ac- 
count of ſo i impious a a ſacrilege. 

By this time Heliodorus, with his guards, was como 
to the gate of the treaſury, and preparing to break it ↄpen. 
But the * ſpirit of the Almighty now. revealed itſelf by 


the moſt ſenſible marks 5 infomuch that all thoſe who | 


had dared to obey Heliodorus, were ſtruck dawn by a di- 
vine power, and ſeized with a terror which bereaved them 
of all their faculties. For there appeared to them a horſe 
richly capariſoned, which ruſhing at once upon Heliodorus, 
ſtruck him ſeveral times with his fore feet. The man who 


| fat on this horſe had a terrible aſpect, and his arms ſeemed 


of gold. At the ſame time were ſeen two young men 
whoſe beauty dazzled the eye, and who, ſtanding on each 
ſide of Heliodorus, ſcourged him inceſſantly, and in the 
moſt violent manner, with their whips. Heliodorus. falling 
from his horſe, was taken up, and put into his litter 3 
and this man, who a moment before had come into the 
temple, followed by a great train of guards, was forced 
away from this holy place, and had no one to en him 3 
and 

Sei foiritus omnipotentis Dei magnam Fecit f ſuæ often- 
tationis evidentiam. | 
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in the ſtrongeſt manner. 
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and that, becauſe the power of God had diſplayed itſelf 
By the ſame power he was 
caſt to the ground, ſpeechleſs, and without ſhowing the 
leaſt ſign of life ; whilſt the temple, which before reſounded 
with nothing but lamentations, now ecchoed with the 
ſhouts of all the people, who returned thanks to the 
Almtghty, for having raiſed the glory of his * temple 
by the effect of his power. 

But now, ſome of Heliodorus's friends beſought the 
high-prieſt to invoke God in his favour. Immediately 
Onias offered a ſacrifice for his health. Whilſt he was 
praying, the two young men above mentioned appeared 
to Heliodorus, and ſaid to him: © Return thanks to 
, Onias the high-prieſt for it is for his ſake that 
** the Lord has granted you life. After having been 
ſcourged from heaven, declare to the whole world his 
miraculous power.“ Having ſpoke theſe words, they 
&* vaniſhed, . 85 N 

Heliodorus offered up ſacrifices, and made ſolemn vows to 
him who had reſtored him to life. He returned thanks to 
Onias, and went his way; declaring to every one the wonderful 
works of the Almighty, to which he himſelf had been an eye- 
witneſs. The king aſking him, whether he believed that ano- 


ther E. might be ſant with ſafety to Jeruſalem, he an- 


ſwered : 


In cafe you have any enemy, or any traite- 
cc 


rous wretch who has a deſign upon your crown, fend 
him thither, and you will ſee him return back quite 
flead with ſcourging, and he perhaps may die under it. 
For he who inhabiteth the heavens, is himſelf _ 
in that place: he is tbe guardian and protector of it 
and he ores thoſe mortally who go thither to in- 
jure it. 

The king was ſeon puniſhed for this facrilegious act, 
by the very man whom he had commanded to plunder 
the temple. Antiochus the Great, having, after his de- 
feat at * coneluded the nnn peace with the 
Romans | 
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Romans before mentioned, had given them, among other 
hoſtages, Antiochus one of his ſons, afid the younger bro- 
ther of Seleucus. (50 He reſided thirteen years in Rome, 
Seleucus his brother wanted him, but for what reaſon ig 
not known, (perhaps to put him at the head of ſome 
military expedition which he might judge him capable of 


executing; ) and to obtain him, he ſent Demetrius his 


only ſon, who was but twelve years of age to Rome, as 

an hoſtage in Antiochus's room. (Ci) During the 71 
of the two heirs to the crown, one of whom was gone 
to Rome, and the other not returned from it; Heliodo- 
rus imagined he might, with very little difficulty, ſeize 
upon it, * taking mp Seleucus, enn poiſoned 
him. 

In this manner was fulfilled the propheſy of Daniel. 
After ſpeaking of the death of Antiochus the Great, he 
adds, (k) Then fhall Band up in his eftate a raiſer of taxes 
in tho glory of the kingdom ; but within few days * he ſhall 


be deflroyed, neither in anger nor in battle, Theſe few words 


denote evidently the ſhort and obſcure reign of Seleucus, 


and the kind of death he was to die. The Hebrew text 
points him out ftill more clearly. There ſhall ariſe up 


in his e (of Antiochus) a man who, as an extortioner, 


a collector of taxes, ſhall cauſe to paſs away, and ſhall de- 


roy the glory of the kingdom. And indeed, this was the 


ſole employment of his reign. He was obliged to furniſh 


5 the Romans, by the articles of the peace concluded be- 


tween them, a thouſand + talents annually; and the twelve 


years of this tribute end exactly * his life. He 


reigned but eleven years. 
(1) Antiochus, afterwards firnamed ketones; as was 
returning from Rome into Syria, had advice brought at 
Athens, 


(Þ) Apple in Syr. p. 116. i) A. M. 3829. Ant. 


J. C. 175. ( Dan. xi, 20. CI Appjian. in Syr. p. 116. 


117. Hieron. in Dan. 
* The Hebrew word may ſignify either days or years. 
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Athens, of the death. of bis bert ens ble was told 
that the uſurper had a very ſtrong party, but that another 
was forming in favour: of Ptolemy, whoſe claim was founded 
in right of his mother, the late king's ſiſter. Antiochus 
had recourſe to Eumenes king of Pergamus, and to Atta- 
lus his brother; who ſeated him on the throne, after hav- 
ing expelled Heliodorus. . , 
The prophet Daniel, from verſe 21 of 3 xi, to the 
end of chapter xi, foretels every thing that was to befal 
Antiochus Epiphanes „ Who was a cruel perſecutor of the 
Jews, and who is pointed out elſewhere' by the (m) little 
born which vas to iſſue out of one of the four large borns, 


I ſhall explain this propheſy hereafter, 


Here, (chap. xi. verſe 21.) the prophet deſcribes, his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne. And in bis (Seleucus's) eſtate Hall 
land up a wile perſon, to whom they ſhall not give the bo- 
nour of the kingdom: but be fball come in peaccably, and ob- 
tain the kingdom by flatteries. Antiochus's conduct ſhall ſhow | 
how vile he was. It is ſaid, that to him they Pall not give 
the honours of the kingdom. He did not obtain the crown, 
either by right of birth, as hjs brother Seleucus had left 
behind him a ſon who was his lawful heir, nor by the 


free choice of the people; Eumenes and Attalus having 


ſet it on his head, Being returned from the weſt peace- 


ably (or rather ſecretly) to ſurprize his rival, he won the 
hearts of the people by his artifices, and a perla b 


pearance of clemency. 


(n) He aſſumed the title of Erichave, that is latin, 
which title was never worſe applied. The whole ſeries of 
his life will ſhow, that he deſerved much more that of 
Epimanes (mad or furious) which ſome people gave him. 

Some circumſtances related of him prove how juſtly the 
epitHet wile is beſtowed upon him in ſcripture. He uſed 
frequently to go out of his palace, accompanied only by _ 
two or three domeſtics, and ramble up and down the 
ſtreets of e He would ſpend his time in talking 


# 


(m) Dan. viii. 9. (n) Athen. 14 5. p. 123. 
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with goldfmiths and engravers in their ſhops; and in diſ- 
puting with them on the moſt minute particulars relating 


to the arts they profeſſed, and which he ridiculouſſy boaſted 


he underſtood as well as they. He would very often ſtoop 
ſo low as to converſe with the dregs of the populace, 
and mix - indiſcriminately with them in the places where 
they were aſſembled. On theſe occaſions he would fit and 
drink with foreigners of the meaneſt condition of life. 
Whenever he heard of any party of pleaſure bet veen young 
people, he uſed to go (without ſaying a word to any per- 
ſon) and join in all their wanton fooleries; would carouſe 
and ſing with them, without obſerving the leaſt order or 
decorum. He would ſometimes take it into his head to 
diveſt himſelf of his royal habit, and put on a Roman 
robe; and in that gatb would go from ſtreet to ſtreet, 
as he had ſeen the candidates do in the election for dig- 


nities. He aſked the citizens to favour him with their 


votes, by giving his hand to one, by embracing another 
and ſometimes would ſet up for ædile, and at other times 
for tribune. After having got himſelf elected, he wou 
call for the Curule chair &, when' ſeatipg bimſelf 3 in it, 
he judged the petty ſuits relating to contracts of buying 


or ſelling; and pronounced ſentence with as much ſeri- 


ouſneſs and gravity, as if he decided affairs of the utmoſt 
importance. We are likewiſe told, that he was very much 
given to drinking; that he ſquandered away a great part 
of his revenues in exceſs and debauch; and that, when in- 
toxicated in liquor, he would frequently ſcower up and 
down the city, throwing away handfuls of money among 


the populace, and crying, catch as catch can. At other 


times, he would leave his palace, (dreſſed in a Roman 
robe, with a crown of roſes on his head) and walk. 
without attendants about the ſtreets; on which occaſions, 
if any perſon offered to follow him, he uſed to pelt him 
with ſtones, always carrying a great quantity under his 
robe, 

* This <vas an ivory chatr, which Twas FRET is Rome 
te none but the chief magiſtrates. | 


00d e be, Hisrony of 
robe, for that purpoſe; He uſed often to go and \-beths 
| himſelf in the public baths with the common people, 
where he committed ſuch gxtravagances, as made every 
body deſpiſe him. After what has been ſaid (and I omit 
a great many other particulars) I ſabmit- to the reader's 
judgment, whether Antiochus did not merit the title of 
fenſeleſs, rather than that of illuftrious*  - Fro 
e Scarce was Antiochus well fgated on the Kube 
but Jaſon, brother of Onias the Jewiſh high- prieſt, havibg : 
formed a deſign to ſupplant his brother, offered that prince, 
ſecretly, three hundred and ſixty talents. (about ninety 
thouſand pounds ſterling) beſides eighty more (about twelve 
thouſand pounds) for another article, upon condition that 
he ſhould appoint him high-prieft, He ſucceeded in bis 
negotiation 5 and accordingly Onias, who: was univerſally re- 
vered for his ſtrict piety and juſtice, was depoſed, and Ja- 
ſoa eſtabliſhed in his room. The latter ſubverted entirely 
the religion of his anceſtors, and brought infinite calami- 
ties upon the Jewiſh nation, as appears from the ſecond 
book of the Maccabees, and Joſephus. 

(#) In Egypt from the death of Ptolemy Epiphanes, 
Cleopatra his widow, ſiſter of Antiochus Epiphanes, had 
aſſumed. the regency, and the | tuition of her young fon ; 
and had acquitted herſelf with the greateſt care and pru- 
dence, But dying that year, the regency fell to Lenæus, 
a nobleman. of great diſtinction in that country; and Eu- 
Izus the eunuch was appointed to ſuperintend tlie king's 
education, Theſe were no ſooner in their employments, . 
dut they ſent a deputation to demand Cœloſyria and Pa- 
leſtine of Antiochus Epiphanes ; a demand that very ſoon 


after occaſioned a war between the two crowns, Cleopa- 
tra, who was mother of one of theſe kings, and ſiſter 
to the other, had prevented them as long as ſhe lived, 
from coming to a rupture. But the new regents 
did not ſhow ſo much regard for Antiochus, nor ſcruple 
bo 


(e. A. M. 38 30. Ant. J. C. 174. 2 Maccab. c. iv. 
(2) A. M. 3831, Ant. J. C. 273. Hieron. in Dan, 
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to demand of him what they believed their ſovereign's 


richt. (4) It is certain that the Egyptian monarchs. 
had always poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of theſe provinces 


from the firſt Ptolemy, till Antiochus the Great diſpoſ- 


ſeſſed Ptolemy Epiphanes of them, and left them to Se- 
leugus his ſon with no other right than that of conqueſt. 
They had deſcended, m * hater, to his brother 
Antiochus. 

The Egyptians, to ee they \pretenſions; declared 
that, in the laſt diviſion of, the empire between the 
four ſucceſſors of Alexander, who. poſſeſſed zhemſelves of 


all countries after the battle of Ipſus, theſe provinces 
had been aſſigned to Ptalemy- Soter; that himſelf, and 


his ſucceſſors to the crown of Egypt, had enjoyed them 
from that time, till the battle of Paneas, the gaining of 
which had enabled Antiochus the Great to diſpoſſeſs Egypt 
of thoſe provintes: that this prince had ſtipulated, when 
he gave his daughter to the king of Egypt, to 1 
to him at the ſame time thoſe provinces as her dowry ; 
that this was the principal article of the ings ID 
Antiochus denied both theſe facts, arid pretended that, 


on the contrary, in the general” divifion which had been 


made of Alexander's empire, all Syria (including Cœloſy- 
ria and Paleſtine) had been affigned to Seleucus Nicator 3 


and that conſequently they belonged juſtly to the prince 


in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Syria, With regard to 
the martiage-contra&t, by virtue of which the Egyptians 
demanded' back thoſe provinces, he aflerted, that it was 
an abſolute chimæra. In fine, after having given their 
reaſons on both ſides, without coming to any concluſion, 
they found it neceſlary to decide their pretenſions by force 
of arms. 

(r) Ptolemy Philometor, being entered his fifteenth 
year, was declared of age. Great preparations were made 
in Alexandria for the ſolemnity of his coronation, accord- 

Vet.. "py | ing 

(9) Polyb. in Login e. 72—82 Ee. 

(r) 1 Maccab, 3 iv, 21, 22. 
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ing to the ee cuſtom. Antiochus ſent e 
one of the chief noblemen of his court, with the 
character of ambaſſador, to be preſent on that oc. 
caſion, and to congratulate him upon it in his name. 
This, in outward appearance, was done in honour of his 
nephew; but the real motive was, to diſcover, | if poſſible, 

the defigns of that court with reſpect to- the provinces of 
Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, as well as what meaſures were 
taking with regard to them. The inſtant he heard, 
on the return of Apollonius, that all things were. prepar- 
ing for war, he went by ſea to Joppa, viſited the frontiers of 
the oountry. ; and put it into a condition of a itſelf 
againſt all the attacks of the Egyptians, n 7 

In his progrefs, he took Jeruſalem in his way. Jaſon 
ad. the whole city received him there with the greateſt 
pomp: and magnificence. Notwithſtanding the he nours 
paid him in Jeruſalem, he afterwards brought great cala - 
mities on that city and the whole Jewiſh nation. From 
Jeruſalem he went to Phœnicia, and after having ſettled 
all things in every place through When he Ned, he 
returned to Antioch. 

The ſame Apollonius had been ſent, by. taken 
to Reme, at the head of an embaſſy, He made excuſes 
to tlie ſenate for his maſter's baving ſent the tribute 
later than was ſtipulated by the treaty. Beſides the ſum 
que, he made a preſent to the People of ſeveral golden 
vaſes. He demanded, in that prince's name, that. the al- 
liance and friendſhip, which had been granted his father, 
ſhould be renewed with him ; and defired that the Ro- 
mans would give him ſuch . Wy, as ſuited a, king, who 
valued himſelf on being their affectionate and faithful ally. 
He added, that his ſovereign could never forget the great. 
favours he had received from the ſenate 3 from all the 
youths of Rome ; and from perſons of all ks and con- 
conditions during his abode in that city, where he had 
deen treated, not merely as an hoſtage, but as à mo- 
| narch. 


e 


W Liv, !, 40. n. 6. 
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narch. The ſenate” made an obliging anſwer to theſe ſe- 


veral particulars, and diſmiſſed Apollonius, with the higbeſt 
marks of diſtinction, and laden with preſents. It was 


well known, from the Roman ambaſſadors who had been 
in Syria, that he was very much eſteemed by the king, 


and had the higheft regard for the Romans. 


(t) Jaſon, the year following; ſent his brother Menelaus 
to Antioch, to pay the tribute to the king, and to nego- 
tiate ſome other affairs of great importance. But that 
perfidious wretch, in the audience to which he was ad- 
mitted, inſtead of confining himſelf to the orders of his 


"commiſſion," ſupplanted” his brother, 'and obtained kis office, 


by offering three hundred talents more than he did. This 
new choice gave riſe to tumults, diſorders, murders, and 
ſacrilegious acts: but the, death of Onias, who. was uni- 
verſally beloved and revered, crowned the whols. Antio- 
chus, though ſo very hard- hearted, however lamented his 
death, and brought the murderer to condign puniſhments 
I make only a tranſient mention of theſe facts, and ois 


the principal circumſtances of them, becauſe they. belong 


properly to the hiſtory of the Jews, which does not en- 
ter into my plan, and of Which I relate only ſuch par- 
ticulars at large as are too important to be entirely omitted, 
or abridged in ſuch a manner as to, preferve their beauty. 
Cu) Antiochus, who, from the return of Apollonius 
from the Egyptian court, had been preparing for war, 
with which he ſaw Fimleſf threatened by Ptolemy, on ac- 
count. of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine ; finding himſelf in 3 


condition to begin it, reſolved not to wait for it in his 


own dominions, but to carry bis arms into the enemy 's 
country. He imagined that, as Ptolemy was but fixteen, 
and was governed entirely by weak miniſters, he ſhould be 
hs 0 able 
70 A. M. 3832.1 Ant. J. C. 172. 2 Maccab. iv. 23, Ke. 
(u) A. M. 3833. Ant. J. C. 177. Liv. I. 42. n. 9. 
Polyb. in Legat. c. 775 72. Juſtin, N 34. c. 2. Diod. 
Legat. 18. Hieron. in Daniel. | e | 
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able to bring him to what terms he "agg He was pers 
ſuaded that the Romans, under whoſe protection the Egyp- 


tians had put themſelves, were engaged in ſo many affairs, 
that it would be impoſſible for them to give the latter 
the leaſt ſuccour; and that the war they were caarying 


on againft . king of Macedon, would not allow them 


leiſure for it. In a word, he thought. the preſent juncture 
very favourable for him to decide his difference with the 


Egyptians on account of thoſe provinces. 


In the mean time, to obſerve meaſures ich the Ro- 
mans, he ſent ambaſladors to the ſenate to repreſent the 
right he had to the provinces of Celoſyria and Paleftine, 
of which he was actually poſſeſſed, and the neceſſity he 
was under of engaging in, a war in order for the ſupport 
of them; immediately after which he put himſelf at the 
head of his army, and marched towards the frontiers of 
Egypt. Ptolemy's army came up with his near mount 
Cafius and Peluſium; and fought a battle in which An- 
tiochus was victorious. He made ſo good an uſe of his 
fucceſs, that he put the frontier in a. condition to ſerve as 
a barrier, and to check the utmoſt efforts the Egyptians 
might make to recover thoſe provinces. ' This was his 
firſt expedition into Egypt: after which, without engag- 
ing in any other enterprize that year, he returned td Tyre, 
and made the neighbourhood of it the winter-quarters for 
his army. 

(x) During his ſtay 8 three perſons deputed from 
the Sanhedrim of Jeruſalem, came to complain of Mene- 
laus, whom they proved to, be guilty in his preſence of 
impiety and facrilege, The king was going to. condemn 
him, but, at the requeſt of Ptolemy Macron, one of his 
miniſters in the intereſt of Menelaus, he cleared him, and 
put to death the three deputies as falſe witneſſes; an ac- 
non, fays the author of the Mactabees, (y) ſo. very unguft 
that, before the e » they would bave been Judged in- 

nocents 

(&) A.M. 3834. Ant. J. 0 170. 2 Maccab. iv. 44— 30 


* Ver. 47» 
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notent. The Tyrians, touched with compoſſion | at their” 


unhappy fate, gave them bonoutable interment. = | 
(=) This Ptolemy Macron, having formerly been hos: 


vernor of the iſſand of Cyprus under king Ptolemy Phi- 


lometor, had kept in his own hands, during the minority 


of that monarch, all the revenues of that country; and 


could never be prevailed on to deliver them up to the mi- 
niſters, though they made the warmeſt inftances upon that 
head; but had conſtantly refuſed to regard them from 
juſtly ſuſpecting their fidelity, At the coronarion of the 
king, he brought the whole treaſure to Alexandria, and 
depoſited it in the exchequer. A rare inſtance of a noble 
diſregard of wealth, in a man who had all the finances 
at his diſpoſal! So conſiderable à füm, and coming at a 
time when the government was in extreme want of mo- 
ney, had done him great honovr, and gained him prodi- 
gious credit, at court. But afrerwards, exaſperated at ſome 
ill treatment he met with from the miniſters, or at his 
not having been rewarded for ſo important a ſervice, he 
rebelled againſt Ptolemy, entered'into' Antiochus's ſervice, 
and delivered up the iſland of Cyprus to him. That king 
received him with infinite ſatisfaction, took him into the 
number of his confidents; made him governor of Celoſyria 
and Paleſtine; and ſent to Cyprus, in his room, Crates, 
who had commanded in the caſtle at Jeruſalem under Soſ- 
tratus. Large mention is made of this Ptolemy Macron 
in the books of the Maccabees. 

(a Antiochus ſpent the whygſe winter, in making freſh 


preparations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt; and, 


the inſtant the ſeaſon would permit it, invaded that 
country both by fea and land. Ptolemy had raiſed a ve- 
ry confiderable army, but without ſucceſs ; for Antiochus 
gained: A ſecond battle on the frontiers, took the city of 


T 3 120 Pelufium, 
(=) Polyb. in + Becket. Valeſ. p. 126. 2 Maccab. x. 13 
riii. 8. iv. 29. & 1 Maccab. iii. 338. Oy 


(a) 2 Maccab. v. 1. 1 Maccab. i. 179-20, Hieron. in 
Dan. Diod, in Excerpt, Valeſ. p. 311. 
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this laſt defeat of the l it was in Fa power. * 
to have ſuffered a ſingle man to efcape z but, the more 
completely to ruin his nephew, inſtead of making uſe. of 
the advantage he had gained, he himſelf rode up and 
down on all ſides, and obliged his ſoldiers to diſcontinue 
the ſlaughter, This clemency gained him the hearts of 


the Egyptians; and when he advanced into the country, 


all the inhabitants came in crowds to pay their ſubmiſſion 
to him; ſo that he foon took Memphis and all the reſt of 


Egypt, except Alexandria, which alone held out againſt him. 


Philometor was either taken, or elſe ſurrendred him- 
ſelf to Antiochus, who ſet him at full liberty. After 
this, they had but one table; lived, feemingly, in great 
friendſhip; and, for ſome time, Antiochus affected to be 
extremely careful of the intereſts of the young king his 
nephew, and to regulate his affairs as his guardian. But, 
when he had once poſſeſſed himſelf of the country, under 


that pretext he feized whatever he thought fit, plundered 


all places, and enriched himſelf, as well as his —_— 


with the ſpoils of the. Egyptians. 


(6b) Philometor made a miſerable Spare all this time. 
In the field, he had always kept as far as poſſtble from 
danger, and had not even ſhown Himſelf to thoſe who 
fought for him. And aftet the battle, in how abject a 
manner did he ſubmit himſelf to Antiochus, by whom he 
ſuffered himſelf to be diſpoſſeſſed of fo fine a kingdom, 
without | undertaking any thing to preſerve it! This, 


however, was not fo much owing to want of courage and 


natural capacity, (for he afterwards gave proofs of both,) 
as the effect of his foft and effeminate education under 
Eulzus his governor. That eunuch, who alſo was his 
prime miniſter, had uſes his utmoſt endeavours to plunge 
him in luxury and effeminacy, in order to make him 
incapable of affairs 3 and to make himſelf as neceſſary 


"when the young prince ſhould be of age, as he had been 


a during 


(4) Juſtin, J. 34. c. 20 . Diod, in Excerpt Valeſ, p. 31% 
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during his minority; and ieh engroſs all power in * 


own hands. 
(c) Whilſt an was in Egypt, a falſe en of 


kis death ſpread throughout Paleſtine. Jaſon thought this 


a proper opportunity to recover the employment he had 
Joſt in that country. Accordingly he marched with a 
few more than a thouſand men to ſeruſalem; and there, 


by the aſſiſtance of his partizans in the city, made him- 


ſelf maſter of it; drove out Menelaus, who withdrew to 
the citadel, exerciſed every ſpecies of cruelty upon his 


fellow-citizens, and unmercifully--put to death all thoſe 
that fell into his hands, and whom he conſidered as his 


enemies, | 

When advice of this was brought Antiochus in Egypt, 
he concluded that the Jews had made a general inſur- 
rection, and therefore ſet forward immediately to quell 
it. The circumſtance which moſtly exaſperated him was, 
his being informed that the inhabitants of Jeruſalem had 
made great rejoiĩcings, when a falſe report had prevailed of 
his death. He therefore beſieged the city, took it by 
ſtorm ; and during the three days that it was abandoned 
to the fury of the ſoldiers; he cauſed fourſcore thouſand 
men to be inhumanly butchered. | Forty thouſand were 
alſo taken priſoners, and the like number fold to the 
neghbouring nations. © 

But not yet fatisfied, this irie We entered 
forcibly into the temple as far as the ſanctuary and the 
moſt ſacred places; even polluting, by his preſence, the 
holy of holies, whither the traitor Menelaus led him. 
After this, adding ſacrilege to profanation, he carried a- 
way the altar of perfumes, the table for the ſhew-bread, 


the candleſtick with ſeven branches belonging to the 


ſanctuary, (all theſe were of gold ; ) with ſeveral other 
vaſes, utenſils and gifts of kings, Uo of gold. He plun- 
dered the city, and returned to Antioch laden with the 
peil 

7 c) x Maccab! i. 20—29. n v. 5—21. Joſeph. 
Autiq. 1, 12. c. 7. Diod, I. 34. Eclog. 1. Hieron : in Dan. 
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212 Phe Hirrony of ' 
ſpoils of Judæa and Egypt, all which together amounted 
to immenſe * ſums, To complete the calamity of the 
Jews, Antiochus, at his ſetting out, appointed as governor 
over Judæa, a Phrygian, Philip by name, a man of great 
cruelty: he nominated Andronicus, a man of the like 
darbarous diſpoſition, governor of Samaria; and beſtowed 
on Menelaus, the moſt wicked of the three, the title of 
high-prieſt, inveſting him with the n annexed to 
that office. | ; 

(4) Such was the begining: of the calamities which 
had been foretold to ;Jeruſalem by ſtrange phænomenas 
in the ſkies, that had appeared there, ſome time before, 
during forty days ſucceſſively. Theſe were men, ſome on 
horſeback and others on foot, armed with ſhields, lances, 
and ſwords, who forming confiderable bodies, —— in 
the air like two armies in battle. 

(e) The Alexandrians, ſeeing Philometor in the” bund 
of Antiochus, whom be. ſuffered: to govern his kingdom at 
diſcretion, conſidered him as loſt to them, and therefore 
ſeated his younger brother upon the throne, which they 
firſt declared void. (/ On this occafion he had the name 
of Ptolemy Evergetes II. given him, which was ſoon 
changed to that of Cacergetes z the former ſignifying - benefi+ 
tent, and the latter malevolent. He afterwards was nick. 
named Aeon, or en becauſe his immoderate 

2 „ 
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* Mie are told in the Macca- taleme, « 201 eh are valet 


bees, Book II. ch. i. wer. 14, to about twvo hundred and ſe- 


that he carried off from the venty r gong lit. 


temple, only eighteen bundred ' 


Cd 2 Maccab. v. 24. "(e) A. M. 3835. Ant. ]. = 169, 
Porphyr, in Græc. Euſeb, Scalig. (/ Athen. I. 4. p- 184, 
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eating had made him remarkably corpulent. g Moſt 
hiſtorians mention bim under the latter epithet. Cineas and 
Cumanus were appointed his chief miniſters, and were or- 
dered to uſe their utmoſt,endeavours to reſlore, if poſſible, 
the affairs of the dienten to their me, nien con- 
dition. 


Antiochus, Re bad aids of whos, was wingAing, 


took occaſion thereupon to return a third time into Egypt, 


under the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring the dethroned mo- 


narch; but, in reality, to make himſelf abſolutęe maſter 
of the kingdom. He defeated; the Alexandrians in à ſea- 
fight near Peluſium, marched his forces into Egypt, and 
advanced directly towards Alexandria, in order to beſiege 
it. The young king conſulted his two miniſters, who ad- 
viſed him to ſummon a grand council, compoſed of all the 


principal officers of the army z and to deliberate ' with 


them, on the meaſures proper to be taken in the preſent 
exigency. After many debates, they came at laſt to this 


reſolution z that, as their affairs were reduced to ſo low 


an ebb, it would be abſolutely neceſſary for them to en- 


deavour a reconciliation with Antiochus; and that the am- 


baſſadors of the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, who were in Alex- 
andria at that time, ſhould | be. deſired to 75 their 
mediation, to which they readily confented, 

They went by water up the river to Antiochus with 
the overtures of peace, accompanied by two of Ptolemy's 
ambaſſadors, Who had the ſame inftruQtions, He gave 
them a very gracious reception in his camp, regaled them 
that day in a very magnificent manner, and appointed them 
to make their propoſals on the morrow. The Achæans 
ſpoke firſt, and afterwards the reſt in their turns. All 
were unanimous in their accuſation of Eulæus; aſeribing 
the calamities of the war to his male-adminiſtration, and 
to the minority of Ptolemy Philometor. At the fame 


time, they apologized in a very artful manner for the new 


king, and employed all' the powers of their rhetoric to 
2 | | move 
(8) Polyb, in Leg. c. 81. fl 
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move Antiochus in his favour, in order to induce him ko 


treat with Ptolemy; laying great ſtreſs on their affinity, 


Antiochus, in the anſwer he gave, agreed entirely with 


them as to the cauſe and origin of the war; took occa- 
Hon from thence to enforce the right he had to Celoſyria 


and Paleſtine ; alledged the reaſons we have related above; 


and produced. ſome authentic inſtruments; which were judged 


ſo ſtrong, that all the members of this congreſs were con- 


vinced that he had the juſteſt right to thoſe provinces, 
As to the conditions of the peace, he poſtponed them till 
another opportunity; promifitig them that he would make 
preparations for a ſolemn treaty, as ſoon as two abſent 


perſons, whom he named; ſhould be with him; declar- 


ing, at the ſame time, * he would not mke a ag 3 


Rep without then % bole © nog . 
After this anſwer he ae? came to Naucratis, 


marched from thence to Alexandria, and began to beſiege 
it. (4) In this extremity, Ptolemy Evergetes and Cleo- 


patra his ſiſter, who were in the city, ſent ambaſſadors to 


Rome; repreſenting the calamity to which they were re- 
duced, ae, imploring the aid of the Romans. The am- 


baſſadors appeared, in the audience to which they were 


admitted by the ſenate, with all the marks of ſorrow uſed 


at that time in the greateſt afflictions, and made a ſpeech 


ſtill more affecting. They 1 obſerved, that the authority 
of the Romans was ſo much revered by all nations and 


kings; and that Antiochus, particularly, had received ſo 


many obligations from them, that, if they would only de- 
clare by their ambaſſadors, that the ſenate did not ap- 


prove of his making war againſt kings in alliance with 
Rome; they did not doubt but Antiochus would imme- 
diately draw off his troops from Alexandria, and return to 
Syria. That, ſhould the ſenate -refuſe to afford them their 


protection, Ptolemy and Cleopatra, being expelled. from 


their kingdom, would be immediately reduced to fly to 


Rome; and that it would reflect a diſhonour on the Ro- 


a | mnas, 
Lier. I. 44. u. 19. Polyb. Legat. 90. 
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mans, ſhould the world have an opportunity to fay, that 
they had neglected to aid the king and yore at a time 
when their affairs were ſo deſperate. | 2 ; 

The ſenate, moved with their edna, and ag 
ſuaded that it would not be for the intereſt of the Romans 
to ſuffer Antiochus to attain to ſuch an height of power, 
which would be too formidable, ſhould he unite the 
crown of Egypt to that of Syria, reſolyed to ſend an em- 
baſſy to Egypt, to put an end to the war. C. Popilius 
Lenas, C. Decimus, and C. Hoſtilius, were appointed for 
this important negotiation. Their inſtructions were, that 
they ſhould firſt wait upon Antiochus, and afterwards on 
Ptolemy ; ſhould- order them, in the name of the ſenate, 
to. ſuſpend all hoſtilities, ard put an end to the war: 
and that, ſhould either of the parties refuſe a compliance, 
the Romans would no longer conſider them as their friend 
and ally. As the danger was imminent, three days after 
the reſolution had been taken in the de, Ry ſet one | 
from Rome with the Egyptian ambaſſadors; 

(i) A little before their departure, ſome Rhodian am- 
baſſadors arrived in Egypt, who came expreſsly to termi- 
nate, if poſſible, the diviſions between the two crowns. 
They landed at Alexandria, and went from thence 68 
Antiochus's camp. They did all that lay in their power 
to induce him to an accommodation with the king of 
Egypt; ſtrongly inſiſting on the friendſhip with which 
both crowns had ſo long honoured them; and how nearly 
it concerned them to employ their good offices, in order 
ta ſettle a laſting peace between them. As they expatiated 
confiderably on theſe common places, Antiochus interrup- 
ted them, and declared in few words: That they had no 
occaſion to make long harangues un this ſubject; that the 
crown belonged to the elder. of the two brothers, with 
whom he had concluded a peace, and contracted a ſtrict 
friendſhip ; that, if he were: recalled and replaced upon the 
throne, the war would be ended at once. 

| (4) He 

(i) pelyb. Legat. 84. « , 


Pl 
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He faid theſe words, but hatboured a very aifferent- 
deſign 3 his view being only to perplex affairs for the at- 
tainment of his own ends. The refiftance he met with 
from Alexandria, the fiege of which he plainly ſaw he 
ſhould be forced to raiſe, obliged him to change his plan, 
and conclude, that it would henceforwards be his intereſt 
to keep up an enmity and occaſion à war between the 
two brothers which might weaken them to ſuch a degree, 
that it ſhould be in his power to overpower both when- 
ever he pleaſed. In this view he raiſed the ſiege, marched 
towards Memphis; and gave Philometor, in outward ap- 
pearance, poſſeſſion of the whole kingdom, Peluſium ex- 
cepted, which he kept as a key for entering Egypt when 
He pleaſed, and the inftant matters ſhould be ripe for his 
purpoſe. After having made theſe diſpoſitions, he returned 
to Antiocb. | 
Philometor began at laſt to as from the lethargy, 
into which his indolent .effeminacy had plunged him, and 
to be ſenſible of all the calamities theſe - revolutions had 
brought upon him. He had even natural penetration 
enough to ſee through Antiochus's deſign ; and that king's 
keeping poſſeſſion of Pelufium entirely opened his eyes. 
He ſaw plainly, that he kept this key of Egypt with no 
other view but to re-enter by it, when his brother and 
himſelf ſhould be reduced ſo low, as to be unable to 
make the leaſt reſiſtance ;z and that then, both would fall 
victims to his ambition. The inſtant therefore that An- 
tiochus marched away, he ſent to inform his brother, 
that he deſired they might come to an accommodation, 
which was accordingly effected, by the mediation of Cleo- 
patra their ſiſter, on condition that the two brothers ſhould 
reign jointly. Philometor returned to Alexandria, and 
Egypt was reftored to its former tranquillity, to the great 
joy of the inhabitants, partizularly thoſe of Alexandria, 


who had ſuffered exceedingly during the war. _ 


(&) Liv, I. 45. n. 11. 
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Had Antiochus ſpoke from his heart, when he declared 


that the ſole deſign of his coming into Egypt was to re- 
ſtore Philometor to his throne, he would have been 
pleaſed to hear that the two brothers were reconciled, 


But he was far from entertaining ſuch thoughts; and IT 
before obſerved, that he concealed beneath thoſe ſpecious 


profeſſions, an intention to cruſh the two brothers, after 


they ſhould have reduced each other by a war. 
(+ The brothers, convinced that Antiochus —_— 


again invade them with great vigour, ſent ambaſſadors into 


Greece, to defire ſome auxiliary forces from the Achæans. 


The aſſembly was held in Corinth. The two kings re- 


queſted only a thouſand foot under the command of Ly- 
cortas, and two hundred horſe under Polybius. They had 
alſo given orders for raiſing a thouſand mercenary troops. 
Callicrates, who preſided in the aſſembly, oppoſed the re- 
queſt made by the ambaſſadors, upon pretence that it would 
not be for the intereſt of the Achæan confederates, to 
concern themſelves in any manner with foreign affairs 5 
but that they ought to preſerve their ſoldiers, to be in 
a condition to aid the Romans, who, it was believed, 
would ſoon come to a battle with Perſeus, Lycortas and 
Polybius then ſpeaking, obſerved, among other things, 
that Polybius having been the year before with Marcius, 
who commanded +» the Roman army in Macedonia, to of- 


fer him the aid which the Achæan league had decreed 


to ſend him; the conſul thanked him, and ſaid, that as 


he had got footing in Macedonia, he ſhould not want 
the aid of the allies 5 and therefore that the Achzans 


could not have that pretext for abandoning the kings of 
Egypt. Beſides, that as the league was able, without the 
leaſt inconveniency, to levy thirty or forty thouſand 
men; conſequently ſo ſmall a number as was defired by 
the Egyptian princes, would not leſſen their ſtrength. 
That the Achzan confederates ought to embrace the op- 
portunity they now had of aiding the two kings ; that 

Vol. X. | U | is 


(1) Polyb, Legat. $991, 
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the favours Gy 1 had recelyes from the . e - And 
that their refuſal on this occaſion would be a violation 
of the treaties and daths on which the alliance "was 
Founded, As the majority were for granting che aid, Cal. 


11 -s 


was contrary to the laws, to debate on. an affait of that 
nature in ſuch an aſſembly. _ ey 
It therefore was held, ſome time after, in Sicyon 3 and 
us the members were upon the point of taking the Lange 


reſolution, Callicrates read a forged letrer from Q. Mar- 


eius, by which the Achæans were exhorted to employ 
their mediation for terminating 'the war between the two 


Ptolemys and Antiochus, and in conſequence cauſed a 


decree to paſs, whereby the Achæan confederates agreed 
to ſend only an embaſly to thoſe princes. 

(m) The inſtant that Antiochus heard of the reconcilia- 
tion of the two brothers, he reſolved to employ his whole 
force againſt them. Accordingly he ſent his fleet early 
into Cyprus, to preſerve the poſſeſſion of that iſland: At 


the ſame time he marched at the head of a very pow- 


erful Jand-army, with the deſign to conquer Egypt openly, 
and not pretend, as he had before done, to fight the 


' Cauſe of one of his nephews, Upon his arrival at Rhi- 


nocorura, he found ambaſſadors from Philometor, who 
told him ; That their ſovereign was very ſenſible that he 
owed his Ben” to Antiochus ; that he conjured him 
not to deſtroy his own work by employing fire and ſword ; 
bnt, on the contrary, to acquaint him amicably with 7.8 
pretenſions, Antiochus, throwing off the maſk, no len- 
ger uſed the tender and affectionate expreſſioas, of which 
he had till then been ſo oſtentatiouſſy laviſh, but declared 


himſelf at once an enemy to both, He told the ambaſ- 


fadors, that he inſiſted upon having the ifland of Cyprus 
With the city of Peluſium, and all the land along the arm 
| | Of 


(2) A. M. 3836. Ant. J. G 268. Liv, I. 45. Ne 11—13. 
Polyb, Legat. 92. 
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of. the Nile, on which it was a reſigned to hit 
for ever; aſſuring them, that he was determined to cons 


| clude. a peace upon no other conditions. He alſo a 2 


day for a final anſwer to his demand. 

The time being elapſed, and the ſatisfaction he pres 
| tended to require not being made, he, began hoſtilities z 
penetrated as far as Memphis, ſubjecting the whole coun- 
try, through which he paſſęed; and there received the 
ſubmiſſion of almoſt all the reſt of the kingdom. He 


| afterwards marched toward Alexandria, with deſign to be- 


ſiege that city, the poſſeſſion of Which would have made 
him abſolute maſter of all Egypt. He would certainly 
ha ve ſucceeded in his enterprize, had he not been checked 
in his career by the Roman embaſſy which broke all the 


meaſures he had been ſo long taking, in order to poſſeſs 


himſelf: of Egypft. 

We before obſerved, t chat the ambaſſadors who were nos 
minated to go to Egypt, had left Rome with the utmoſt 
diligence, They landed at Alexandria, juſt at the time 


Antiochus was marching to beſiege it. The ambaſſadors 


came up with him at * Eleuſine, which was not a mile 
from Alexandria, The king ſecing Popilius, with whom 
he had beeu intimately acquainted at Rome, when he 
was an hoſtage in that city, opened his arms to embrace 
him, as his old friend. The Roman, who did not con- 


ſider himſelf on that. occaſion, as a private man, but a 


ſervant of the public, defired- to knew, before he anſwer» 
ed. bis compliment, whether he ſpoke to a friend, or an 
enemy of Rome. He then gave. him the decree of. the 
ſenate, bid him read it over, and return him an imme- 
diate anſwer. Antiochus, after peruſing it, ſaid, that he 
would examine the contents of it with his friends, and 
give his anſwer in a ſhort time. Popilius, enraged at the 
king for talking of delays, drew, with the wand he helg 
in his hand, a circle round Antiochus, and then raiſing 
| nes Wa A Et - his 
bo e Turnebius and H, Vale Aus Livy, Eleuſinem inſtead f 
think that Zoe ould read > 58 
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. be t . 
5 his voice; n fays he, the ſenate, bifore "you Big! out 
. of that cirele. The king quite confounded at ſo haughty 
1 an--order, after a moment's reflection, replied, that he 
bf would act according to the deſite of the ſenate, Popilius 
then received his civilities; and behaved' after in all reſ- 
; pects as an old friend. * How effectual was this blunt 
j loftineſs of ſentiments and expreſſion! The Roman with 
$ a few words ſtrikes terror into the wn of "Syria," and 
4 faves. the king of Egypt. | 
| + The circumſtance which made the one ſo bold, and the 
= other ſo ſubmiſſive, was the news that arrived juſt” before 
of the great victory gained by the Romans over Perſeus 
king of Macedonia. From that inſtant, every thing gave 
way before them; and the Roman name grew formidable 
to all princes a nations. 44 

Antiochus having left Egypt at the time Kipulates, 
Popilius returned with his collegues to Alexandria, 
where he ſigned the treaty of union between the two bro- 
thers, which had not been executed before. He then 
croſſed into Cyprus; ſent home Antiochus's fleet, which 
had gained a victory over that of the Egyptians ; reſtored 
the whole iſland to the kings of Egypt, who laid a juſt 
claim to it ; and returned to Rome, in order to acquaint 
the ſenate with the ſucceſs of his embaſſy. 

Ambaſſadors from Antiochus, the two Ptolemys: and 
Cleopatra their ſiſter, arrived there almoſt at the ſame 
time. The former ſaid, That the peace which the 
5 ſenate had been pleaſed to grant their ſovereign, ap- 
« peared to him more glorious than the moſt ſplendid 
«© conqueſts ; and that he had 'obeyed the commands of 
« the Roman ambaſſadors, as ſtrictly as if they had been 
4 ſent from the gods. How groveling, and at the fame 
time, how impious was all this! They afterwards con- 
gratulated the Romans on the victory they had gained 
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| over Perſeus. The reſt of the aandattlors declared, in 


the like extravagant ſtrain; That the two Ptolemys 
«© and Cleopatra, thought themſelyes. bound in as great 


cc obligations to the ſenate and people of Rome, as to 


te their parents, and even to the. gods; having been de- 
©, livered, by the protection which Rome had granted 
them, from a very grievous ſiege; and re-eſtabliſhed 
% on the throne of their anceſtors, of which they had 


0 been almoſt entirely. diſpoſſeſſed. 8 The ſenate An- 


ſwered; * That Antiochus acted ni in paying obe- 
« dience to the ambaſſadors; and rhat the people and 
6 ſenate of Rome were pleaſed with him for it.. Me- 
thinks this is carrying the ſpirit of haughtineſs as high 


as poſſible, With regard to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, it 


was anſwered 3 That the ſenate were very much 
& pleaſed, with the opportunity of doing them ſome ſer- 
« vice; and. that they would endeavour to make them 
© ſenſible, that they ought to look upon the friendſhip 
« and protection of the Romans, as the moſt ſolid ſup- 
6“ port of their kingdom.“ The Prætor was then ordered 
to make the ambaſſadors the vital preſents, 


Sr cr. III. Sieben, „ bappened in 


Egypt, epreaks his wengeance on tbe Jews. He en- 


deawours to aboliſh the yorſhip of the true God. in Yerus 
ſalem. He exerciſes the meſt horrid cruelties in tbat city. 
The generous reſiſtance made by Mattathias, ꝛ0 ho, in his. 
expiring moments, exhorts kis ſons to fight in defente of 
the laww of Cod. Fudas Maccubeus gains ſeveral vicbories 
over the generals and armies of Antiochus. That prince, 
who had marched into Perſia, in order to amaſs treaſures 
there, attempts to pluuder à rich temple in Elymais, but 
Is ſhamefully repulſed. Hearing that his armies had been 
defeated. in Fudza, be ſets out on 4 adden to extitpate 
all the Jews, In bis march, he is Pruci by the hand of 
heaven, and dies in the grearef cor ments, after bavi 2 
reigned eleven Jears. 


v 3 (2) Antischa, 
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Awo, cHUS, at his return "Hoi IE" ex- 
: aſperated to ſee himſelf forcibly diſpoſſeſſed by 
the Romans, of a crown which he looked upou already 
as his own, made the Jews, though they had not of- 
ſended him in any manner, feel the whole weignt of his 
wrath. In his march through Paleſtine, he. detached 
twenty two thouſand men, the command of whom he 
gave to erg g wg orders to Cy the city of 
Jeruſalem, 
+ Apollonius 80 there juſt two years after this city 
had been taken by Antiochus. At his firſt coming, he 
did not behave in any manner as if he had received ſuch 


cruel orders, and . waited till the firſt day of the ſabbath 


before he executed them. But then, ſeeing all the peo- 
ple aſſembled peaceably in the ſynagogues, and paying 
their religious werſhip to the Creator; he put in execu- 
tion the barbarous commiſſion he had received, and ſetting 
all his troops upon them, commanded them to cut to 
pieces all the men; and to ſeize all the women and 
children, in order that they might be expoſed to ſale. 
Theſe commands were obeyed with the utmoſt cruelt 
and rigour. Not a ſingle man was ſpared; all they could 
find being cruelly butchered, inſomuch that every part 
of the city ſtreamed with blood. The city was afterwaads 
plundered ; and fire ſet to ſeveral parts of it, after all the 
rich moveables had been carried off. They demoliſhed 


ſuch parts of the houſe as were ftill ſtanding; and, with 


the ruins, built a ſtrong fort on the top of one of the hills 
of the city of David, oppoſite to the temple which it 
commanded. They threw a ftrong garriſon into it, to 
awe the whole Jewiſh nation; they made it a good place 
of arms, furniſhed with good magazines, where they de- 


as all the ſpoils taken in the plunder. of the city. 


From 
60 A. M. 3836. Ants}; E. 168. 1 Maccab. 1. 30— 40. 


| and ii. vs * Joſeph, Autig. 1. 12. c. und ” ; 
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From hence the gärriſon fell on all who came to worſhip 
the true God in the temple ; and ſhed their blood on every 


part of the ſanctuary, which they polluted” by all poſſible 


methods. A ſtop was put to both morning and evening 


ſacrifices; not one of the ſervants of the true God dating 
to come and 'adore him there. 5 


(o) Afﬀoon' as Antiochus was returned to Antioch; he 
publiſhed a decree, by which the ſeveral nations in his 
dome were commanded to lay aſide their antient reli- 
gious ceremonies, and their particular uſages ; to profeſs 
the ſame religon with the king, and to worklp the ſame 


gods, and after the ſame manner, as he did. This de- 


cree, though expreſſed in general terms, glanced never- 


thelef chiefly at the Jews, whom he was abſolutely de- 


termined to extirpate, as well as their religion. 

In order that this edict might be punctually exe - 
cuted, he ſent intendants into all the provinces of his 
empire, who were commanded to fee it put in execution 3 


and to inſtruct the people in all the ceremonies and 
cuſtoms to which they were to conform. 


The Gentiles obeyed with no great reluctance. Though 


they ſeem not to have been affected with the change 


of their worſhip or gods, they however were not very 
well pleaſed with this innovation in religious matters. No 


people ſeemed more eager to comply with the orders of 


the court than the Samaritans. They preſented a pe- 
tition to the king, in which they declared themſelves not 
to be Jews; and deſired that their temple, built on mount 


Gerizim, which, till then, had. not been dedicated to any 


deity in particular *, might henceforwards be conſecrated to 
the Grecian Jupiter, and be called after his name. An- 
tiochus received their petition very graciouſly ; and ordered 
Nicanor, deputy governor of the province of Samaria, to 


dedicate. 


(0) 1 Maccab, i. 41— 64. & 2. vi. 1-7. Joſeph. ibid. 
* They expreſſed themſelves Tſrael (Jehovah) was never 
in that manner, becauſe the uttered 2 the Nexus. 
mighty name of the God ef 
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dedicate their ——— to the Grecian Jupiter, as hav kad 
deſired, and not to moleſt them in any manner. 


But the Samaritans were not the only apoſtates who 


foriaal their God and their law in this trial, Several 
Jews, e either to eſcape the perſecution, to to. ingratiate them- 
ſelves with the king or his officers, or elſe from incli- 
nation and, libertiniſm, changed alſo their religion. From 
theſe different motives many fell from Iſrael (p) ; and ſeveral 
of thoſe who had once. taken this wicked ſtep, Joining 
themſelves with the king 8 forces, became (as is but too 
common) greater perſecutors of their unhappy brethren 
than the heathens themſelves, expplayed to execute. this 
barbarous commiſſion. f 

The intendant, who was ſent into Judæa and n 


to ſee the king's decree was punttually obeyed, was called 


Athenzus, a man advanced in years, and extremely, well 
verſed in all the ceremonies of the Grecian idolatry, v. 
for that reaſon, was judged a fit perſon to inyite thoſe 


nations to join in it. Aſſoon as he arrived in Jeruſalem, | 


he began by putting a ſtop to the facrifices which were 
offered up to the God of Iſrael, and ſuppreſſing all the 
obſervances of the Jewiſh law. They polluted the temple 
in ſuch a manner, that it was no longer fit for the ſer- 
vice of God ; profaned the ſabbaths and other feſtivals ; 
forbid the circumciſian of children; carried off and burnt 
all the copies of the law wherever they could find them ; 
aboliſhed all the ordinances of God in every part of the 


country, and put to death whoeyer was found to have 


acted contrary to the decree of the king. The Syrian 


ſoldiers, and the intendant who commanded over them, were 


the chief inſtruments by which the Jews were conyerted 
to the religion profeſſed by the ſovereign. 

Jo eftabliſh it the ſooner in every part of the notion, 
altars and chapels filled with idols were erected in every 
part of the city, and ſacred groves were planted. They 


ſet officers over thes, who cauſed all the pegple. in * 


(2) 1 Maccab. vi, 21-27. 
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ral to offer ſacrifices in them every month, the day of 


the month on which the King was born, who made them 


eat ſwine's fleſh, and other unclean animals facribiced, 
there. | 

(q) One of theſe officers, Apelles by name, came to 
Modin, the reſidence of Mattathias, of the ſacerdotal race, 
a venerable man, and extremely zealous for the law of 
God. He was ſon to John, and grandſon to Simon, 
from whoſe.. father Aſmoneus the family was called Aſ- 
moneans. With him were his five ſons, all brave men, 
and fired with as ardent: à zeal for the law of God as 
himſelf. Theſe were Joannan ſirnamed Caduis; $ Simon 


firnamed Thaft ; Judas firnamed Maccabeus; Eleazar called 


Aaron; and Jonathan called Appbus. Being arrived in 
Modin; Apelles aſſembled the inhabitants, and explained to 
them the purport of his commiſſion. Directing himfelf af." 
terwards to Mattathias, he endeavoured to petfoade” Kim 
to conform to the King. 8 orders; in hopes that the con- 
verſion! of ſo venerable a man would induce all the reft 
of the inhabitants to follow his example. He promiſes 
that, in caſe of his compliance; the king would rank him 
in the number of his friends, and appoint him a mem- 
ber of his council; and that himſelf and his fons ſhould 
be raiſed, by the edict? to the greateſt honours and pre- 
ferments. Mattathias ſaid, ſo loud as to be heard by 
the whole aſſembly, that' * though all the nations of the 
earth ſhould obey king Antiochus, and all the people of Iſrael 


mould abandon the law of their forefathers, and obey his 


ordinances, yet himſelf, his children, and his brothers 
would adhere for ever inviolably to the law of God. 


After having made this declaration, ſeeing à je going” 
up to the altar which the heathens had raiſed, to ſaeri- 


ice 
9 1 Maccab. il. 130, Joſeph. 41 1. 12. [4 


* Eth omnes gentes regi ſentiat mandatis ejus: ego, 8 
Antiocho obediunt, ut diſ, filii mei, & fratres mei, obe- 


cedat unuſquiſque A ſervitute diemus legi patrum oſtro- 


egis patrum ſuorum, & con- rum. 
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and; 


were, "Joined nd he alſo keg the king . commiſ- 
fioner and, all his followers, . Having, i ina manner, thrown 


up the ſtandard by this bold action, he cried, aloud. in 


the city 3. * Wheſcever, is zealous, of the law Cr), and 
maintaineth tbe covenants, let him  follew me, As he now 
had. aſſembled his whole, family, and all who were truly 
zealous for the worſhip of God, he retired with them 
to the mountains, whither they ſoon, were followed, by 
others, ; ; ſo that all the deſerts, of, Judza were filled, in a 
little time, with people who fled from the, perſecution. | 

(Y At firſt, when the Jews, were attacked. on the 
ſabbath, for fear of violating the holineſs of. - the day, 
they did nat dare to make the leaft, defence, but ſuffered 
themſelves to be cut to pieces. However, they ſoon be- 


came ſenſible, that the taw of the. ſabbath was not, bind- 


ing to perſons in ſuch imminent danger as themſelyes. 

( Advice. being brought Antiochus, that his decrees, 
were not. ſo implicitly, obeyed in Judza, as in all other na- 
tions, went thither in perſon, in order to ſee them put 
in. execution. He then exerciſed the moſt horrid cruelties 
over all ſuch Jews as refuſed to abjure their religion; 3 in 
order to force the reſt, by the dread of the like inhuman 
treatment, to comply with what was required. of. them, 
0. At his time happenęd the martyrdom of Eleazar; 


— 


of, 


(a) Maccab, c. vii. v. 27. (1 Maccab. 1. 31. 


41. 2. vi. XI. Joſeph, ibid. (t) A. M. 3837. Ant. J. C. 
167. Joſeph. de Maccab. c. iv. & v. (8) 2 Maccab. c. vi. 
& vii. 

Cd had commanded. his b. See Deut. ch. xiii. ver. 
People to Jay eboſe ho ſhould 6, to 1 I, 


perſuade them to ſacrifice 40 . 
* Omnis, qui zelum habet legis, ſtatuens dekamentum, 


excat poſt . me. 
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of the mother and her ſeven ſons, commonly called the 


Maccabees. Although their hiſtory is univerſally known, 

they appear to me ſo 1 important, and relate ſo nearly to An- 

tiochus, whoſe life I am now writing, that I cannot pre- 

yall, with myſelf to omit it. 1 fhall therefore repeat it 
in almoſt the very words of ſctipture. 

The extreme violence of the perſecution occaſioned many 
to fall away: but, on the other ſide, ſeveral continued 
inflexible, and choſe to ſuffer death, rather than pollute 
themſelves by eating impure meats, Eleazar was one of 
the moſt illuſtrious among theſe, He was a venerable 
old man, ninety years of age, and a doctor of the law, whoſe 
life had been one continued ſeries of ſpotleſs innocence. 
He was commanded to cat ſwine's fleſh, and endeavours 
were dſed to make him ſwallow it, by forcibly opening 
his mouth. But Eleazar, preferring a glorious life to a 
criminal death, went voluntarily to execution; and perſe- 
vering in Bis 3 patience, was determined not to in- 
fringe the law to fave his life. 

His friends who were preſent, moved with an unjuſt 
compaſſion, took him afide, and earneſtly beſought him 
to permit them to bring Ms ſuch meats as he was al- 
lowed to eat; in order that it might be imagined, that 
he had eaten of the meats of the ſacrifice, purſuant to 
the king's command; and by that means ſave his life. 
But Eleazar, conſi dering only what great age, the noble 
and generous ſentiments he was born with, and the life 
of purity and innocence which he had led from his infancy 
required of him, anſwered, purſuant to the ordinances of 
the holy law of God, that he would rather die than con- 


ſent to what was defired from him, ** It would be ſhame- 
“e ful, ſays he to them, for me, at this age, to uſe ſuch 


an artifice, as many young men, upon the ſuppoſition 
that Eleazar, at fourſcore and ten years of age, had 
embraced. the principles of the heathens, would be im- 
poſed upon by ſuch deceit, which I ſhould have em- 
pleyed to preſerve the ſhort remains of a corruptible life z 
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228 The HISsTOAT of - 
< and thereby I ſhould diſhonour my old age, . expoſe 


e by that means avoid the puniſhment of men, I could 
never fly from the hand of the Almighty, neither in 
2 7 world, nor that which is to come. For this rea- 
„ 1 1 1 down my life courageouſly, I ſhall ap- 
0 pear worthy of old age; and ſtill leave behind me, for 
0 the imitation of young people, an example of conſtancy 
* and reſolution, by ſuffering patiently an honourable 
« death, for the ſake of our venerable, and holy laws,” 
Eleazar had no ſooner ended his ſpeech, but he was 
dragged to execution. The officers that attended him, 
and who hitherto had behaved with ſome humanity to- 
wards him, grew furious upon what he had ſaid, which 


they looked upon as the effect of pride. When the tor- 
ments had made him ready to breath his laſt, he vented 
a deep ſigh and ſaid: “ O Lord! thou who art poſſeſſed 


of the holy knowledge, thou ſeeſt that I, who could, 
©* have delivered myſelf from death, do yet ſuffer cruel 
© agonies in my body; but in my ſoul find joy in my 


4 ſufferings, becauſe I fear thee,” Thus died this holy 
man; leaving, by his death, not only to the young men, 


but to his whole nation, a gr example of virtue 


and reſolution. 


At this time ſeven brothers, with their EF" RA were 


ſeized; and king Antiochus would force them to eat ſwine's 


fleſh contrary to their law, by caufing their bodies to be 
ſcourged in a moſt inhuman manner, But the eldeſt of 
the brethren ſaid to _ “What is it thou wouldſt 
* aſk or have of us? We are ready to lay down our 
of „lies, rather than viclate the holy laws which God 

* gave to our forefathers. The king being exaſperated 
at theſe words, ordered brazen pans and cauldrons to be 
heated; and, when they were red, he cauſed the tongue 
of that man who had ſpoke firſt to be cut off; had 
the ſkin torn from his head, and the extremities of his 


hands and feet cut off, before bis mother and his brethren. 
After 


- 
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After being mutilated i in every part of his body, he was 
brought cloſe to the fire, and fried in the pan. Whilſt theſe 


variety of tortüres were inflicting upon him, his brothers 


1494 


and their "mother exhorted each other to die courageouſly, 
ſaying : “ The Lord God will have regard to truth: 
che will have pity on us, and comfort us, 3s Moſes 
cc declares in his ſong.” 

The firſt dying in this manner, the ſecond was taken; 


and after the Hair of his head, with the ſkin, were torn 
away, he was aſked whether 1. would eat of ſome meats 


which were preſented to him; otherwiſe, that all his limbs 
ſhould be ſevered from his boay. But he anſwered in 
1 language of his country, * will not obey any of 
* your commands,” 
anner as his brother. Being ready to expire, he ſpoke 
thus to the king: © Wicked prince, you bereave us of 


this terreſtrial life: but the king of heaven and earth, 


„if we die for the defence of his laws, will one day 1155 
* us up to everlaſting life. | 
They now -proceeded to the third. He was "coined 


to put forth his tongue, which he did immediately ; 


and afterwards ſtretching forth his hands with the ut- 
moſt tranquillity of mind, he bravely ſaid: I received theſe 
limbs from heaven, but I now deſpiſe them, ſince I am 
„ to defend the laws of God; from the ſure and ſted- 
«© faſt hopes that he will one day reſtore them to me.” 
The king and all his followers were aſtoniſhed at the in- 
trepidity of this young man, who ſcorned the utmoſt ef 
forts of their cruelty, 

The fourth was tortured in the ſame manner, and be- 
ing ready to die, he ſaid to the monarch: It is for 
our advantage to be killed by men, becauſe we hope 
that God reſtore us to life at the reſurrection: 
« but you, O king, will never riſe to life.“ 

The fifth, whilſt they were tormenting him, ſaid to 


Antiochus: 10 You now act according to your own will 


and pleaſure, becauſe you are inveſted with abſolute hu. 
Vol, & = > © | man 


He was TM tortured in the ſame 


8 8 28 
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< man power, though you are but a NT man. Bur 


200” Ye me 
„ 


. c do not imagine that God has forſaken our nation, 
; « Stay but a little, and you will ſee the wondrous effects of | ( 
5e his power; and in . manner he will torment your . 


“ ſelf and your race. 0 
The ſixth came next, who, the moment befare he er- 
pired, ſaid: Do not deceive yourſelf; It is true, indeed, | 
c our ſins have drawn upon us the exquiſite tortures 
« which we now ſuffer : but do not flatter yourſelf with , | 
< the hopes of impunity, after having preſumed to make | 
ec war againſt God himſelf.” 
In the mean time their mother, l by the bopes | 
that ſhe had in God, beheld with incredible reſolution 
all her ſeven ſons die thus inhumanly i in one day. She 
encouraged them by the wiſeſt and moſt pathetic diſcourſe, 
and uniting a manly courage with the tenderneſs of a mo- 
ther, ſhe faid to them: I know not in what manner 
s you were formed in my womb ; for it was not I who 
4c inſpired you with a ſoul 5 with life, nor formed 
© your members: but I am ſure that the Creator of the 
«© world, who faſhioned man, and who gave being to all 
© things, will one day reftore you to life by his infinite 
5 mercy, in return for your having deſpiſed it here, out 
© of the love you bear to his laws. 
There ftill remained her youngeſt fol; Antiochus be- 
gan to exhort him to a compliance; aſſuring him, with 
an oath, that he would raiſe him to riches and power 
and rank him in the number of his favourites, if he would 
forſake the laws of his forefathers. But the youth being 
inſenſible to all theſe promiſes, the king called his mo- 
ther, and adviſed her to inſpire the child with ſalutary coun- 
ſets. This ſhe promiſed: and going up to her ſon, and 
laughing at the tyrant's cruelty, the ſaid to him in her native 
language: Son, have pity on me; on me who bore you 
nine months in my womb ; who for three years fed 
© you with milk from my breaſts, and brought you up 
& ever ſince. I conjure you, dear child, to look upon 
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* heaven and earth and every thing they contain, and 
0 e to believe that God formed them all, as well 
4 2s man. Fear not that cruel executioner ; but ſhow 


*< yourſelf worthy” of your brethren; by ſubmitting chear- 


< fully to death; in order that by the mercy of God, I 
may receive yon, webecber with Jour brothers, in the 
« glory which awaits us. 4 10 , 


As the was fpeaking in this manner, the young chilg 


cried aloud: * What is it you expect from me ? I do 


* nt obey the king's command, but the law which was 
* given us by Moſes. As to you, from whom all the 


*© cafamities: with which the Hebrews have been afflifted, 
© flow, you” hall not eſcape the hand of the Almighty. 
% Our fufferings indeed are owing to our ſins: but if 
& the Lord our God, to puniſh us, was, for a little time, 

* angry with us, he at laſt will be appeaſed, and be re- 
hy " conciles” to his ſervants. But as for you, the moſt 

© wicked, the moſt impious of men, do not flatter your- 
« off with vain” hopes. You ſhall not eſcape the judg- 
“ment of the Creator, who is all- ſeeing and omnipo- 


tent. As to my brothers; after having ſuffered, a 


moment, the moſt cruel tortures, they-'taſte eternal 
* joys. In imitation of the example they have ſet me, 


freely give: up my body and life for the laws of my 
forefathers 3 an K beſeech God to extend his mercy, 


<© ſoon to op! nation; to force you by wounds and tor- 
* tures of eve icky to confeſs that he is the only 
God; and that his anger, which is juſtly fallen, on 
* the Helirews,: * end 90 ay n and that of my 

8 brethren.'?- K n 
The king, now enidhpores. with prong and unable to 
bear theſe inſults, cauſed this laſt youth to be tortured 
more grievouſly than the reſt, Thus he died in the 
fame holy manner as his brethren, and with the utmoſt 
confidence in God. At laſt the mother alſo ſuffered 
1 | Cx. Mat- 
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(x) elders before he died, ſent, for, his, fre ſons 3 
and after exhorting them to fight. valiantly for, the law. of 
God againſt. their perſecutors, he appointed Judas for their 


general, and Simon as preſident of the. council. He af- 


terwards died, and was interred at Modin, in, the bury- 
ing-place of his anceſtors, all. the faithful Iſraelites. ſheds 
ding floods of tears at his death, ; 
(y) Antiochus finding that, Paulus, Emilius, * have 


Ing defeated, Perſeus and conquered Macedonia, had ſolem- 


nized games in the city of Amphipolis, ſituated on the 
river Strymon, was deſirous, to haye the fame, ſpectacle 
exhibited at Daphne near Antioch, He appointed the 
time for them, ſent. to all places tg invite, ſpectators, 
and drew together prodigious multitudes, The games 
were celebrated with incredible pomp; coſt immenſe, ſums, 
and laſted ſeveral days. The part, he there acted, during 
the whole time, anſwered in every reſpect, to the cha- 
racer given of him by Daniel (2), who calls, him a wile 
or contemptible man; as. I have ſaid. elſewhere. He there 
did ſo many mad actions before that infinite multitude 
of people, aſſembled from different parts of the earth, that 
he became the laughing-ſtock of them all; and many 
of them were ſo much diſguſted, that, to prevent their 


being ſpectators of a conduct ſo unworthy. a, prince, and 


ſo repugnant. to the rules of modeſty and. decorum, they 
refuſed to go any more to the feaſts to which he invited 
them, 

(a) He had ſcarce ended: the Sibmanivation. of. theſe 
games, but. Tiberius Gracchus arrived: as ambaſſador from 
the Romans, in order to have an eye on Antiochus's ac- 
tions. That prince gave him ſo polite and friendly a re- 
ception, that the ambaſſador not only laid afide all ſuſ- 
picion 


(x) A. M. 3838. Ant: J. C. 166. 1 Maccab. ii- 49 —70. 
Joſeph. Antiq. l. 8. c. 12. (50 Polyb. apud Athen. I. 5. 
p. 193, &c. Diod. in Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 321. (& Dan. 
xi. 21. (a) Polyb. Legat. 101— 105. Diod. in Excerpts 


Valeſ. P. 322. 
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pxcion with regard to him, and did not perceive that he 
retained any reſentment with reſpect to what had hap- 


pened in Alexandria, but even blamed thoſe who ſpread 
ſuch reports of him. And indeed, Antiochus, beſide other 
civilities, quitted his palace to make room for Tiberius 


Gracchus and his train, and was even going to reſign his 
crown to him. The ambaſſador ought to have ben poli- 
tictan enough to ſuſpect all theſe careſſes : for it is certain 
that Antiechns was meditating, at that time, how he 
might beſt revenge himſelf of the Romans; but he diſ- 


guiſed his ſentiments, in order to gain time, and to be 


the better able to carry on his preparations. 
(65) Whilſt Antiochus was amuſing himſelf with 3 
ing games at Daphne, Judas was acting a very different 


part in Judæa. After having levied an army, he fortified 


the cities, rebuilt the fortreſſes, threw ſtrong garriſons 


into them, and thereby awed the whole country. Apol- 


lonius, who. was governor of Samaria under Antiochus, 
thought he ſhould be able to check his progreſs, and ac- 
cordingly marched directly againſt him. However, Judas 
defeated him, and made a great ſlaughter. of his troops. 
Seron, another commander, who had flattered himſelf with 
the hopes of revenging the affront his maſter had received, 


met with the like fate; and, as that general had been, 


was alſo defeated and killed in the battle. 
When news was brought Antiochus of this double de- 


feat, he was exaſperated to fury. Immediately he aſſembled 


all his troops, which formed a mighty army, and deter- 
mined to deſtroy the whole Jewiſh nation, and to ſettle 
other people in their country. But when his troops were 
to be paid, he had not ſufficient ſums in his coffers, hav- 


ing exhauſted them in the fooliſh expences he had lately 


been at. For want of money he was obliged to ſuſpend 
the vengeance he meditated againſt the Jewiſh nation; 
and all the plans he had formed for the immediate execu- 
tion of that deſign. , 
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(e) He had ſquandered immenſe ſums on the games, 
Beſides this, he had been extravagantly profuſe in every 
other reſpect, particularly in the preſents he beſtowed on 
particular perſons and whole bodies of men. He often 
would throw his money abundantly among his attendants 
and others; ſometimes ſeaſonably enough, but moſt fre- 
quently without ſenſe or reaſon. On theſe occaſions he 
verified what the prophet Daniel had foretold of him, 
that he ſhould (d) ſcatter among them the prey and ſpoil of 
riches 3 and the author of the (e) Maccabees ſays, that 
he had been exceedingly liberal, and had abounded above 
the kings that were before him. We are told by (J) A- 
thenæus, that the circumſtances which enabled him to de- 
fray ſo prodigious an expence were, firſt, the ſpoils he 
had taken in Egypt, contrary to the promiſe he had made 
Philometor in his minority; ſecondly, the ſums he had 
raiſed among his friends, by way of free gifts; laſtly, 
(which was the moſt confiderable article) the plunder of 
2 great number of temples, which he had hacrilegiouſly 


| invaded. 


g Beſides the difficulties to which the want of 
reduced him, others arofe, according to Daniel's propheſyy 
rem the tidings which came to him out of the eaſt and out 
of the north, For northward, Artaxias, king of Armenia, 
had rebelled againſt him ; and Perſia, which la eaſtward, 
diſcontinued the regular Nömest of the tribute, h There, 
as in eyery other -part of his dominions, all things ſeemed 
in the utmoſt confuſion, occaſioned by the new ordinance 
by which the antient cuſtoms of ſo many of his ſubjects 
were aboliſhed ; and thoſe of the Greeks, of which he 


Was ridicologly fond, eſtabliſhed in their ſtead. Theſe 


things occaſioned great confuſion with reſpe& to the pay- 
ments which, till then, had been very regula: throughout 
| : that 
(e) Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12. c. 11. fd) Dan. xi. 24. 
(e) 1 Maccab. iii. 30. 22 Athen. I. 5. p. 195. 
(g) Dan. xi. 44. & Hieron, in hunc locum. 
C) 1 Maccab. iii. 29 · 
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chat vaſt. and rich empire, and had always ſupplied ſums 
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ſufficient: to Gefray the great 2 it was a to 
be at. 

(i) To remedy. 5 grievances, as veal x as a i 
of others, he reſolved: to divide his forces into two parts : 
to. give the command of one of his armies to Lyſias, 
deſcended from the blood- royal, in order that he might 
ſubdue: the Jews 3 and to march the other into Armenia, 
and afterwards into Perſia, to reinſtate the affairs of thoſe 
provinces in their former flouriſhing condition. He accor- 
dingly left Lyſias the government of all the countries on 


this ſide the Euphrates; and the care of his ſon's educa- 
tion, who, afterwards was called * Axntiochus Eupator, Afs 


ter paſſing mount Taurus, he entered Armenia, beat 
Artaxias, and took him priſoner. He marched from thence 


into Perſia, where he ſuppoſed he ſhould have- no other 


trouble, but to receive the tribute of that rich province, 
and thoſe in its neighbourhood. He fondly flattered him- 


ſelf that he ſhould there find ſums ſufficient to fill his 


coffers, and reinfiate all His affairs upon as good a foot 
as ever. 

Whilſt he was 4 all theſe projects, Lyſias was 
meditating how he might beſt put in execution the or- 
ders he had left him, eſpecially: thoſe. which related to 
the Jews. The king had commanded him ta extirpate them, 
ſo as not to leave one Hebrew in the country: which 
he intended to people with other inhabitants, and to diſtri» 
bute the lands among them by lot. He. thought it ne- 


ceſſary for him to make the more diſpatch in this expedi- 


tion, becauſe advice was daily brought him, that the arms of 
Judas made prodigious progreſs, and increaſed in ſtrength 
by taking, all the fortreſſes which he approached. 


(20 1 ee iii, 31——60. & iv. 1— 25. 2. Vil. derer 
28. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12. c. 11. Appian. in Syr. P. 477. 
Hieron. in Dan. xi. 44. 

* He was then but ſeven years. old. 
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236 ebe HITS. Of 7 
Philip, 1 Antiochus had. left nd of Judzay 
ſeeing Judas's ſucceſs, had ſent expreſſes; with advice of 


this, to Ptolemy Macron governor of Cœloſyria and Paleſ« 


tine, on which judæa depended 3 and had preſſed him, 
by letter, to employ ſuch meaſures as might beſt ſupport 
the intereſts of their common ſovereign” in this important 


conjuncture. Macron had communicated his advices and 
letters to Lyſias. A reſolution was therefore immediately 


taken, to ſend an army, of which Ptolemy Macron was 
appointed generaliſſimo, into Judæa. He appointed Nica- 


nor, his intimate friend, his lieutenant- general; ſent him 


before, at the head of twenty thouſand men, with Geor- 


gias, a veteran officer of conſummate experience, to aſſiſt 


him. Accordingly they entered the country, and were ſoon 
followed by Ptolemy, with the reſt of the forces intended 
for that expedition, The armies when joined, came and 


encamped at Emmaus near Jeruſalem. It conſiſted of _ | 


thouſand foot and ſeven thouſand horſe, 

Thither alſo repaired an army of another kind. It con- 
ſiſted of merchants that came to purchaſe the ſlaves, who, 
it was ſuppoſed, wonld certainly be taken in that war. 


Nicanor, who had flattered himſelf with the hopes of 


levying large ſums. of money by this means, ſufficient to 


Pay * the two thouſand talents which the king ſtill owed 


the Romans, on account of the antient treaty of Sipylus 3 
publiſhed a proclamation in the neighbouring countries, 
declaring, that all the priſoners taken in that war ſhould 
be ſold, at the rate of ninety for a talent T. A reſolution 
indeed had been taken, to cut to pieces all the men grown 
to reduce all the reſt to a ſtate of captivity, and one hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand of the latter, at the price above- 
mentioned, would have ſold exactly for the ſum in queſ- 
tion.. The merchants therefore, finding this would be a 


price) flocked thither in crowds, and brought conſiderable 
ſums with. them, We are told that a thouſand, all of 
them 


* About three bundred pounds flerling, + A thoufand crowns, 


— — 


very profitable article to them, - (as it was a very low 


* 
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them very, conſiderable. merchants, arrived in the Syrian 
camp on this occaſion, without including their domeſtica 
and the perſons. they ſhould, want, to look re the wap 
tives they intended to, purchaſr. | 
Judas and his brethren, Deining e e with 
which they were threatened, by the approach of ſo power 
ful an army, Which, they knew, had been commanded 
to extirpate entirely the Jewiſh nation, reſolved to make 
a very vigorous defence, ; to fight for themſelves, their law, 
and their liberty; and, either to conquer, or die ſword: ind 
hand. Accordingly they divided the: fix: thouſand. men 


under their command into four bodies of: fiſteen hundred 


men each. Judas put himſelf at the head of the firſt, 
and gave the command of- the three others to his bre- 
thren. He, afterwards marched. them to Maſpha, there to 
offer together their, prayers to God; and to implore his 


aſſiſtance in the extreme danger to which; they. were re- 


duced, He made choice, of this place, becauſe as Jeruſa- 
lem was in the hands of their enemies, and; the ſanctuary 


| trampled. upon, they could not aſſemble in it to ſolemnize 


that religious act; and Maſpha ſeemed the fitteſt place for 
chat purpoſe; becauſe God was nen n e 
the foundation of the temple. | 

(4). Here are now! two armies. ready to engage, the num- 
bers on each fide very unequal, and the diſpoſition of 


their minds ſtill more ſo. (1) They agree however: in one 


point, that is, both are firmly perſuaded; they ſhall. gain 
the victory; the one; becauſe they have a mighty army 
of well diſciplined troops, commanded by brave and 'expe- 
rienced generals; the other, becauſe —_ * their er 


truſt in the God of armies. 


After proclamation had been, made according t to ahe (n) 
law, that thoſe who: had: built a houſe that year, or mar- 
ried a wife, or planted a vine, or were afraid, had li- 
berty to retire ;z  Judas's fix thouſand men were reduced 
to half that number. Nevertheleſs this valiant captain of 

734 107 066-4 x. | the 

(4) Judges xx. 1. (7) 1 Reg, vii. 5. (n) Deut. xx. 5, &c. 
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the people ede reſolutely determined to ficht the mighty 
hoſt of the enemy with only this handful of men, and 
to leave the iſſue to providence'; advanced With his few 
forces, encamped very near the enemy, and told his ſol- 
diers after having animated them by all the motives 
which the preſent conjuncture ſupplied, that he intended 
to give the Syrians battle on oy renner and IVE 
that they muſt prepare for it. a 
But receiving advice that ſame evening, that” Curie 
had: been detached from the enemy's camp with five 
thouſand foot and a » thouſand horſe, all choſen troops; 
and that he was marching a bye-way, through which the 
apoſtate ews led him, in order to come and ſurprize his 
camp in the night; he was” not ſatisfied” with fruſtrating 
that deſign, but even made uſe of the very ftratagem 
which the enemy intendnd to employ againſt him, and 
was ſucceſsful in it. For, raiſing his camp immediately, 
and carrying off all the baggage; he marched and attacked 
the enemy's camp, weakened by the beſt troops having 
been detached from it; and ſpread ſuch terror and eonfu- 
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2 | ſion into every part of it, that after three. thouſand Sy- 

"i rians had been cut to pieces, the reſt fied, and left "0 

: 0 the whole plunder of their camp 

Þ | j As. Gorgias was ſtill at the head of this formidable hh | 
10 tachment, Judas, like a wiſe captain, kept his troops to- 
1 gether ; and would not ſuffer them to ſtraggle about after 


plunder, or in purſuit of the enemy, till they ſhould 
have defeated that body alſo. He was, ſucceſsful without, 
coming to a battle; for Gorgias, after failing to meet with 
Judas in his camp, and having ſought. for him in vain in 
the mountains whither he ſuppoſed he had retired; with- 
rew at laſt into his camp; and finding it in a blaze, 

and his ſoldiers ſtraggling and flying away, it was impoſh- 
ble for him to keep them in order; ſo that theſe threw 
down their arms and fled alſo. Then Judas and the 
men under his command purſued them vigorouſſy, and 
cut to pieces a greater number on this occaſion, than 
2 r A 4% a ; they 
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they had before done in the camp. Nine thouſand Sy- 
rians were left dead in the field, and the greateſt part 
of thoſe who fled were either maimed or wounded, 

After this, Judas marched back his ſoldiers, in order 
to plunder the camp, where they met with immenſe booty; 4 
and great numbers who were come, as to a fair, to buy the 
captive Jews, were themſelves taken Priſoners and ſold, 
The next day, being the ſabbath, was. ſolemnized in the 
moſt religious manner. The Hebrews, on. that occaſion, 
gave themſelves up to an holy joy ; and unanimouſly re- 
turned thanks to the Creator, for the great and. E de 
liverance he had wrought in their favour, CY 

We' have here a ſenſible image of the feeble oppoſition 
which the human arm is able to make againſt that of the 
Almighty, on whom only the fate of battles depends. It 
is evident that Judas was fully ſenſible of his own weak- 
neſs, How can wwe, ſays he to the Almighty before the 


battle, „and before them, unleſs thou thyſelf aſſiſtaſt us ® And 


it is as evident that he was no leſs firmly perſuaded of the- 
ſucceſs of his arms. The victory (he had ſaid before) does 
not depend on the number of ſoldiers, but it is from heaven that 
all our ſtrength comes. But although Judas had ſo entire a 
confidence in God, he employs all thoſe expedients which 
the moſt experienced and braveſt general could uſe, in order 
to obtain the victory. How excellent a pattern have we 
here for generals! To pray with humility, becauſe all 
things depend on God: and to act with vigour, as if all 
things depended on man. We are ſtill poſſeſſed (thanks to 
the Almighty) of generals who believe it glorious to en- 
tertain ſuch thoughts; and who, at the head of great ar- 
mies, compoſed of as brave ſoldiers as ever were, as well 
as of officers and commanders of an almoſt unparallelled 
courage and zeal, da not rely on all thoſe human advantages, 
but ſolely on the protection of the God of armies. 

(n) Judas, encouraged by the important victory he had 
wo and reaſons by a great number of troops whom 
this 


(A1) 2 Mcab. viii. 3033. 


* — * 
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this Kiecefs rea: to him, emplo; ed the advantage WK 
This gave him to diſtreſs the reſt of his enemies. Know- 
ing that Timotheus and Bacchides, two of Antiochus's 
lieutenants, were raiſing troops to fight him, he marched 
againſt them, defeated them in a great battle, and "Killed 
upwards of twenty thoufand of their men. 

(o) TLyſias hearing of the ill ſucce ſs which Antiochus's 
arms had met with in Judza, and the great loſſes he 
had ſuſtained in that. country, was in great aſtoniſhment 
and per lexity. However, knowing that the king had 2 
ſtrong deſire to extirpate that nation, he made mighty 
preparations for 'a new expedition 5gainft the Jews. Ac- 
cordingly he levied an army of fixty "thouſand foot and 
five thouſand horſe, all choſen troops; ; FI d putting Himſelf 
at their head, he marched into Judza, firmly reſolyed to 
lay waſte the whole country, and to deftroy all the in- 
habitants. 

He encamped at Bethſura, a city ſtanding to the ſouth 
of Jeruſalem, towards the frontiers of Idumæa. Judas 
advanced towards him at the head. of ten thouſand men; 
and, fully perſuaded that the Lord would affiſt him, he 
engaged the enemy with his inco nſiderable body of troops, 
"killed five thouſand of them, and put the reſt to flight, 
Lyſias, diſmayed at the ſurprizing valour of Judas's ſoldiers, 
who fought with intrepid- courage, determined to conquer 
or die, led back his conquered army to Antioch, intending 
"nevertheleſs, to come and attack them again the next year 
with a fill more powerful body of forces, 

(p) Judas being left maſter of the field by the retreat 
of Lyſias, took advantage of this opportunity, and marched 
| to Jeruſalem, where he recovered the ſanctuary from the 
heathens, purified it, and dedicated it again to the ſer- 
vice of God. This ſolemn dedication continued a week, 
all which was ſpent in thankſgiving. for the delivery 

| that 

(0) A.M. 3339. Ant. J. C. 165. 1 Maccab. iv. 26— 
35. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12. c. 11. (p) 1 Maccab. iv. 36. 

61, &r. I, 2. 2% No —5. Joſeph. Antiq. I. 12, c. 11 
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that God had vouchſaied them; and it was ordained, 
that the anniverſary of it ſhould be ſolemnized every year. 
The neighbouring nations, jealous of the proſperity af the 
Jeus, made a league to deſtroy them; and reſolved to 
join Antiochus, in order to extirpate that people. a 

(4) This prince was then in Perſia, levying the tribute | 
which had not been paid regularly, He was informed, that 
Elymais was thought to abound with riches; and elpdci- 
ally, that in a temple of that city, which Polybius 'fays 
was dedicated to Diana, and to Venus according to Appian, 
prodigious ſums were laid up. He went thither, with 
a deſign to take the city, and plunder the temple,” as he 
had before done Jeruſalem. But his deſign having taken 
vent, the country people and the inhabitants of the city 
took up arms to defend their temple, and gave him a 
ſhameful repulſe. Antiochus, thunder-ſtruck t this diſ- 


To add to his affliction, news was there brought him, 
of the defeat of Nicanor and Timotheus in Judæa. In 
the violence of his rage, he ſet gut with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, in order to make that nation feel the dreadful 
effects of his wrath ; venting nothing but menaces on his 
march z and breathing only final ruin and deſtruction. 


Advancing in this diſpoſition towards Babylonia, which 


was in his way; freſh expreſſes came to him with advice 
of Lyſias's defeat, and alſo that the Jews had retaken 
the temple, thrown down the altars and idols which he 


had ſet up in them, and re-eſtabliſhed their antient wor- 


fhip. At this news his fury increafed, Immediately 
he commands his coachman to drive with the utmoſt 
ſpeed, in order that he might have an opportunity to ſa- 
tiate fully his vengeance : threatening to make Jeruſalem | 
the ' burying-place of the whole Jewiſh. nation, and not 
to leave one fingle inhabirant in it. He had ſcarce ut- 
Vor. X. Y tered 
(4) A. M. 3840. Ant. J. C. 164. 1 Maccab. vi. 1 — 16. 
2 ix, 1 29. Polyb. * Valeſ. p. 245+ Appian. in 
Syriac. p. "hrs 1 5 
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| tered thzt Michels expreſſion, but he was 1 by 


the hand of God. He was ſeized with ineredible pains in 
his bowels, and the moſt exceſſive pangs of the cholic. Thas 
the murderer and blaſphemer, ſays the author of the Mac- 
cabees, having ſuffered meoft grievouſly , as be treated other 
men, ſo died be a n death „in a firange country in 
the mountain, 
But fill his pride was not abated by. this firſt ſhock x 

5 far from it, that ſuffering himſelf to be hurried away, 


by the wild tranſports of his fury, and breathing nothing 


but vengeance againſt the Jews, he gave orders for proceed- 
ing with all poſſible ſpeed in the journey. But as his 
horſes were running forwards impetuouſly, he fell from 
his chariot, and thereby bruiſed, in a grievous. manner, 
every part of his body; ſo that his attendants were forced 
to put him into a litter, where he ſuffered inexpreſſible 
torments. Worms crawled from every part of him; his 


fleſh ſell away piece-meal, and the ſtench was ſo Ken 


that it became intolerable to the whole army. Being 
himſelf unable to bear it, (r) It is meet, ſays he, to be 
ſubje& unto God; and man who is mortal ſhould not think of 
himſelf as if be vere a god. Acknowledging that it was 
the hand of the Lord of Iſrael which ſtruck him, becauſe 
of the calamities he had brought upon Jeruſalem, he pro- 
miſes to exert his utmoſt liberality towards his choſen 
people; to enrich with precious gifts the holy temple 
of Jeruſalem which he had plundered ; to furniſh, from 
his revenues, the ſums neceſſary for defraying the expence 
of the ſacrifices; to turn Jew himſelf ; and to travel into 
every part of the world, in order to publiſh the power of 
the Almighty, He hoped he ſhould calm his wrath by 
theſe mighty promiſes, which the violence of his preſent 
affliction, and the fear of future torments, extorted from 
his mouth, but not ſrom his heart. But, adds the au- 
thor in queſtion, (/) This wwiczed perſon wowed unto the 
Terd, who now no more <would have mercy upon him. And 

indecs 


WO 2 Maccab, c. Xlll, 


| (+) 2 Maccab. c. ix, v, 12, 
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indeed this murtherer and blaſphemer, (theſe are the 
names which the writer of the Maccabees ſubſtituted in 


the place of illuſtrious, which men had beſtowed on that 


prince,) being ſtruck in a dreadful manner, and treated as 


he treated others, finiſhed an impious life by a miſerable 5 


death *. ; 
Before he expired, he ſent for Philip, who had been 


brought up with him from his infancy ; was his favourite, 
and had beſtowed on him the regency of Syria during the 


minority of his ſon, then nine years of age. He had 
put into his hands the djadem, the ſeal of the empire, 


and all the other enſigns of royalty; exhorting him, eſpe- 


cially, to employ his utmoſt endeavours to give him ſuch 
an education as would beſt teach him the art of reigning, and 
how to govern his ſubjects with juſtice and moderation. 
Few princes give ſuch inſttuctions to their children till 
they are near their end ; 3 and that, after having ſet them 
a quite different example during their whole lives. Philip 
cauſed the king's body to be conveyed to Antioch. This 
prince had fat eleven years on the throne, 


SECT. Iv. Prophecies of Danitl relating to Aulus 
8 E Pane. 


| AS Antiochus Epiphanes was a vilent perſecutor of the 


people of God, who formed the Jewiſh church; and: 


was, at the ſame time, the type of the Antichriſt, who, 


in after-ages, was to afflict the Chriſtian church; the pro- 


phecies' of Datel expatiate 'much more on this prince 
| 1 2 | than 


* Polybius attefls the truth rian, who was unacquainted 
of this, and relates that Au-  wvith the ſcriptures, aſſigns as 
tiochus was troubled ⁊bith a the cauſe of this puniſhment. 
perpetual delirium 5 imagining the ſacrilegious attempt, formed 
that ſpectres flood perpetually by this prince againſt the tem- 
before him, reproaching bim ple of Diana in Elymais. Polyb. 
ewith bis crimes, Thos hiſto» in Excerpt» Valeſ. p. 145. 
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than on any other- mentioned in them. This prophecy 
conſiſts of two parts, one of which relates to his wars. in 
Egypt, and the other to the perſecution carried on by. him 
againſt the Jews, We ſhall treat theſe ſeparately, and 
unite together the various places where mention is made 
of them. | 


„Ans or ANTIOCHUS Er Ir HANES 
AGAINST EGYPT, FORE TOLD BY DANIEL 
THE PROPHET. i a 


(t) And in bis (Seleucus Philopator's) Mate ſpall fland 
ph a wile perſon, to whom they ſpall not give the honour 
of the kingdom: but he ſhall come in peaceably, and obtain the 
n, hy flatteries, This verſe, which points out the acceſ- 
Hon of Antiochus to the crown, has been already explained, 

(u) And with the arms of a "food ſhall they (the Syrians) 
be overflown before him, ( Antiochus Epiphanes), and. ſpall 
be broken ; yea, alſo the prince of the covenant, Heliodorus, 
the murtherer of Seleucus and his adherents, as alſo thoſe 
of the Egyptian king, who had formed - > fe 2gainſt Sy- 
ria, were defeated by the forces of Attalus and Eumenes, 
and diſperſed. by the arrival of Antiochus, whoſe preſence 
diſconcerted all their projects. By the prince of the coves 
nant, we may ſuppoſe to be meant, either Heliodorus the 
ring- leader of the conſpirators, who had killed Seleucus; 
or rather Ptolemy Epiphanes king of Egypt, who loft his 
life by a conſpiracy of his own ſubjects, when he was me- 
ditating a war againſt Syria, Thus providence removed 
this powerful adverſary, to make way for Antiochus, and 
raiſe him to the throne. 

It appears that the- prophet in the following verſes, 
points out clearly enough the four — expeditions of 
Antiochus into Egypt. 


(x) Ard 


(t) Dan, c, xi, ver. 21, 


(s) Ver 22. 
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Axriocnus 's fo e into EGYPT. 


2 And after the league made with him, ' with Profecty 
Philometor his nephew king of Egypt) he ſhall work deceit- 
fully ; for be ſhall come up, and ſhall become flrong with 4 
ſmall people. Antiochus, though he was already determined 
on the war; he yet ſhall aſſume a ſpecious appearance of TO. 
ſhip for the king of Egypt. He even ſent Apollonius to 
Memphis, to be preſent at the banquet given on occaſion 
of that prince's coronation, as a proof that it was agree- 
able to him. Nevertheleſs ſoon after, on pretence of de- 
fending his nephew, he marched into Egypt with a ſmall 


army in compariſon of thoſe which he 'levied afterwards. ' 


The battle was fought near Peluſium. Antiochus was 
Arongeſt, that is victorious, and afterwards returned to 5 


Tyre. Such was the end of his firſt expedition. 


Ax riochus's ſecond Ex Z DITION into EGYPT. 


(y) He ſhall enter peaceably even upon the fatteſt places of the 
province (Kgypt 3) and be fhall de that which his fathers 
have not done, nor his father's fathers 3 he. ſhall fcatter among 
them (his troops) the prey and ſpoil and riches ; yea, and be ſpall 


| forecaſt his devices againſt the firong bolds, even for a time. 


(S) And he ſpall ſtir up bis power and his courage againſt 
the king of t the ſouth (of Egypt) with a great army, and 
the king of the ſouth ſhall be ſtirred up to battle <vith a 
very great and mighty army, but be ſhall not ſtand : for they 
ſpall forecaſt devices againſt} him. 

(a) Yea, they that feed. of the. portion of hrs (the. king 
of Egypt's) meat, ſpall deſtroy him, and his army Gall overs : 
flow : and many "ſhall fall down ſlain, 

In theſe three verſes appear the principal characters of 
Antiochus's ſecond expedition into Egypt; his mighty ar- 
mies, his rapid conqueſts, the rich ſpoils "be carried from 

Y-3 | thenceg 

(x) ver. 21 y) Vere 24. (z) Ver, 25» 

(a, Vere 26, | | 
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thence, and the diſſimulation and Ry he began ts 
practice with regard to Ptolemy, 

Antiochus, after employing the whole winter in 3 
preparations for a ſecond expedition into Egypt, invaded 
it both by ſea and land, the inſtant the ſeaſon would per- 
mit, (6) Wherefere he entered into Egypt with a great 
multitude, with chariots, and clephants, and horfemen, and a 
great navy. And made war againſs Ptolemy king of 
Egypt : but Ptolemy ꝛbas afraid of bim and fled ; and many 
were aubounded to death. Thus they git the ſtrong cities 
in the land of Egypt, and be took the ſpoils thereof. 

Daniel, fome verſes after, is more minute in his pro- 


pheſy of this event. 


(c) And at the time of the Pe ſpall the ks ef the foath 
puſh at him (Ptolemy is here hinted at ;) and the king of 
the north (Antiochus) ſhall come againſt him like a whirl 
zvind with chariots, and with borſemen, ard with many ſhips, 
and he ſhall enter into the . and ſhall over eo and 

paſs over, , 

(d) He fall enter alſo into the glorious land, and many 
countries fball be overthrown : but theſe ſhall eſcape out of 
bit hand, even Edom and Moab, and the chief of the 2 
dren of Ammon. | | 

te) He Shall ftretch forth' bis hand alſo upon the countries, 
and the land of Egypt ſhall not eſcape. 

(f) But he ſpall have power over the treaſures of gold and 
Jilver, and over the precious things of Egypt, &c. 

If we compare the relation given by the author of the 
Maccabees with Daniel's propheſy, we find a perfect re- 


| femblance, except that the prophet is more clear and par- 
| ticular than the hiſtorian. 


g) Diodorus relates rhat Antiochus, after this victory, 
conquered all Egypt, or at leaſt the greateſt part of it: 
for all the cities, Alexandria excepted, opened their gates 
(c) Ver. 40, 


(f) Ver. 43. 


( 1 Maccab, c. i. v. 17, 18, 9. 
(d Ver. 41. (e) Ver, 42. 
(g) In Excerpt. Valeſ. p. 310. 


(1) Then fhall be (Antiochus) return into bis land with 
V great riches; 
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te to the conqueror. He ſubdued Egypt with an” aſtoniſhing [8 
' - Ml rapidity, and did that (5) which bis Ferefathers had * 1 
cing done, nor bis father's fathers, * 1 
ded Ptolemy either ſurrendered himſelf, or fell into hs oaks 17 
per- of Antiochus, who at firſt treated him with kindneſs 3 1 
rear bad but one table with him, ſeemed to, be greatly con- Wi: 
d a cerned for his welfare, and left. him the peaceable poſ- 0 
of ſeſſion of his kingdom, reſerving. to himſelf Peluſium, 1 
any which was the. key of it. For, Antiochus aſſumed this 28 
ties appearance of friendſhip with no other view but to have 1 
| the better opportunity of ruining him. (Ci They thay, feed 8 
ro- of the portion of bis meat ſhall deſtroy bim. wo 
8 Antiochus did not make a long ſtay in Egypt at that == 
uth time, the news which was brought of the general revolt 78 
2 of the Jews, obliging him to march againſt them. 7 
l. In the mean time, the inhabitants of Alexandria, of- i 
ps, fended at Philometor for having concluded. an alliance with bl 
and Antiochus, raiſed Evergetes his younger brother to the .- 
throne in his ſtead. 108 

any Antiochus, who had advice of what had paſſed in 4 . 
of Alexandria, took this opportunity to return into Egypt, 0 
ile upon pretext of reſtoring the dethroned monarch, but, Pl 
0 in reality, to make himſelf abſolute maſter of the king- 108 
jeg, dom. 0 
nd  AnTiocnavs's third EXPEDITION into EG vr. 1 | 
he (k) And both theſe kings hearts ſhall be to do miſchief 5 | . 
e- and they ſball ſpeuk lies at one table; but it ſhall not proſ- | 9 
ir- Per: for yet the end ſhall be at the time appointed. | i} J 


x 
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o 
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6 2 Antiochus's third expedition could ſcarce be pointed out 
es more clearly. That prince hearing that the Alexandrians 
to had raiſed . to the throne, returned to Egypt 

upon 


(> Dan, e. xi, ver, 24. (i) ver. 26. Ci) Ver. 27. 
t;- Ver. 28. 5 : 
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upon the ſpecious pretence of reſtoring Philometor: Cn, > # 


per boneſtam ſpeciem majoris Ptolemæi reducendi in regnum. 
After having overcome the Alexandrians, in a ſea- fight at 
Peluſium, he laid ſiege to Alexandria. But finding the 
inhabitants made à ſtrong oppoſition, he was contented with 
making Rimſelf maſter of Egypt again in the name of his 


nephew, in whoſe defence he pretended to have drawn the 


fword : (n) cui regnum quæri ſuis viribus fimulabat. They 


were then at Memphis, eat at the ſame table, and be- 


haved towards one another with all the outward marks of 
a fincere friendſhip. The uncle ſeemed to have his ne- 
phew's intereſt at heart, and the nephew to repoſe the 


higheſt confidence in his uncle; but all this was mere ſhow 
' and: outſide, both deſembling their real ſentiments. 


The 
uncle endeavoured to cruſh” his nephew: (0). cui regnum 
gucri ſuis wiribus fimulabat, ut mox wiftorem aggrediretur 5 
and the nephew who ſaw through his defign, voluntatis ejus 
non ignarus, ſtrove immediately to be reconciled to his bro- 
ther. Thus neither ſucceeded in deceiving of the other: 
nothing was yer determined, and Antiochus ne into 


ee 


z s 
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(þ) Ar the time appointed he ſhall return, and come to- 
evard the ſouth, but it ſhall not be as the former, or at the 
latter. 

(q) For the ſhips of Chittim ſhall come againſt bim : there- 
fore be ſhall be grieved and return, as ha ve indignation 


againſt the holy covenant. 
Advice being brought Antiochus that the two brothers 


were reconciled, he threw off the maſk, and declared pub- 
lickly that he intended to conquer Egypt for himſelf. And, 
to ſupport his pretenſions, he returned toward the - ſouth, 


that 1 is, into Egypt, but was not ſo ſucceſsful in this expe- 


| dition 
(.) Id. 1, 45, n. 11. Hieron. 
(þ) Ver, 29, (2) Ver, 3% 


(m) Liv. 1. 44. n. 19. 
(o) Liv, ibid 


in Dan, 


r 3 1 " - = Ke e r 
FFT 
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' the whole earth, and touched not tbe ground, 
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dition as before. (r. As he was, advancing forward to be- 
ſiege Alexandria, Popilius and the other Roman ambaſſac 
dors, who were on board a fleet compoſed of Macedoni 

or Greek. ſhips, (for this the. Hebrew word Chittim fi Enten 
which they found at Delos, obliged him to lay down his 


LEE I. 


arms and leave Egypt, He "obeyed, but 2virb the utmoſt re- 
luctance, and made the city and, temple of Feruſalem feel the 
dire effeets of bis indignation, as will be preſently ſeen. . 

Had the prophet been eye-witneſs to this event, would it 
kave been pcſſible for, him to point it ont in a clearer and 
more exact manner? 


II. Cruza. PERSECUTIONS., EXERCISED RY AN- 
TIOCHUS AGAINST THE JEWS,. AND FORE» 
TOLD, BY. THE, PROPHET DANIEL. 


I have mentioned and explained in another place, the 
account with Daniel the prophet gives of Alexander, the 
Greats reign, and thoſe of his four ſucceſſors, 

{s) Behold, an he-goat came from the weſt, on the face of 
Could it 
have been poſſible. to denote more, plainly the rapidity of 
Alexander's conqueſts ? (t) The þe-goat 2vaxed very great, 
and when. be was, ftrong, the, great born was brokeu : and for 
# came up four notable ones towards the four winds of heaven, 
Theſe are Alexander's four ſucceſſors. . Cu And out of one | 
of them came forth, a little horn, which waxed exceeding greats 
toward the ſouth, and toward the eaſt, and toward the pleaſant - 
land. This is Antiochus Epiphanes, who gained ſeveral 
victories towards the ſouth and eaſt, and who ſtrongly op- 
poſed the army of the Lord and the Jewiſh people, of 
whom God was the ſtrength and the protector. 

| The prophet afterwards points out the war which Epi- 
phanes proclaimed againſt, the people of God, the prieſts of 
the Lord, his laws and his N | 

. ens (x) And 

(r) Liv. I. 45, n. 10. (Ban, vii. 5. (t. Vex. 8. 

( Ver. 9. | 
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(x) Aid it axed great (the horn) even 10 the bit of 
heaven, and it caſt down ſome of | the boſt, and of the flars to 
the ground, and Stamped upon them. ( 3) Tea, he magni · 
fed himſelf” even to the prince, of the hoſt (to God ; ) and by 
Bim the daily facrifice wwas taken awvay, and the place i. his 
ſanfiaary was caſt down, (K) And an hoſt wwas given 
him againft the daily ſacrifice by reaſon of tranſgreſſion, and it 
caſt down the rruth to the ground, and 7 it prafiiſed and vo 
Fered, 

Daniel gives ſtill greater extent to the ſame prophecy i in 


w af „ 


(a) His heart Jail be againſt the holy covenant 3 and be 
ſhall do exploits, 


ed that Antiochus was dead, and, the Jews had been ac- 
cuſed of expreſſing great joy at it. He thereupon marched 


to their city, ſtormed it, and exerciſed all the barbarity 


that his fury could ſuggeſt. About forty * thouſand men 
were killed, and the ſame number ſold as ſlaves, ! in the 
compaſs of three days. Antiochus went into the temple, 


polluted it, and carried off all the veſſels, freaſures, and 


rich ornaments. 

(c) After Popilius had forced” him to I, Egypt, he 
turned the fury he conceived upon that · occaſion againſt the 
Jews. He ſent Apollonius into Judza, with orders to kill 
all the men capable of bearing arms, and to ſell the wo- 
men and children, Accordingly Apollonius made. dreadful 
havock in Jeruſalem, ſet fire to the city, beat down the 
walls, and carried the women and children into captivity. 

(d) He fhall return, and bave intelligence with them that 
Forſale he holy covenant, — Ard arms ns foal! and on his 

fart, 
5 Ver. I. (>) Ver. 12. 


(x) Ver. 10. 
(50% 1 Maccab. i. 2124. 


(a) Ch. xi. ver. 28. 30. 


a. Ver. 5— 21. Joſeph, lib. de Maccab. &c. (c) Maccab. 


i. 30 34. 2 Ver. 24—26. (d) Dan. xi. 30, 31, 32. 


We are told, in the Mac eres, that it wwas twice this number. 


. 


He ſhall return wee ey” indignation | 


_ againſt the boly covenant. | 
% During the ſiege of Uxräbris, à report had prevail- 
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fart, and they ſpall pollute the ſanctuary of frength, and ſhalt 
tale away the daily ſacrifice, and they. ſhall place the abomi+ 


nation that maketh deſolate. ==—— And ſuch as do wickedly 
againſt the covenant, ſhall be corrupt by flatteries, &c. 

(e) Antiochus declared openly. for all thoſe who mould 
renounce the law. Having publiſhed an ordinance, by 
which all the Jews in general were commanded, upon pain 
of death, to change their religion; 3 he ſent ſome officers to 
jeruſalem, ordering them to pollute the temple, and aboliſh 
the worſhip of the Moſt High. They accordingly dedicated 
this temple: to Jupiter Olympius, and placed his ſtatue in 


it. They raiſed in every part of the city profane -—o—_ 


and altars, where they forced the Jews to offer ſaerific 

and eat oſ meats facrificed to, idols. Many, from the dread 
of the torture, ſeemed to comply i in all things required from 
them; and even prompted others to countenance their 


baſe apoſtacy. 
(f) And ſuch as do axcladls op the coverant fall 


points at old Eleazar, the ſeven Maccabees and their mo- 
ther, and a great number of other Jews, who courageouſly 
oppoſed the impious orders of the king. 

(g) And they that underſtand among the people, ſhall irak 
many : yet they ſpall fall by the ſevord, and by flame, by cap- 


tivity, and by ſpoil many days. This relates chiefly. to W 8 


tathias, and his ſons. | 

b Now <vben they fhall fall, they fall be bolpen th 
a little help: but many ſhall cleave to them with fatteries. 
Mattathias and Judas Maccabeus ſupperted the diſtreſſed 
nation, and the almoſt univerſally abandoned religion, with 
ſo ſmall a number of forces, that we can conſider the ſuc- 
ceſs which the Almighty gave their arms no, otherwiſe 
than as a miracle, Their troops grew more numerous by 


W and afterwards formed a very conſiderable body. 
(7) And 


(e) 1 Maccab. i. 435 &c. 2 Maccab. iv. 7, &c. vi. I, Ke, 
(7 Dan. xi. 32. 


() Ver. 33. (9) vi 34. 


* 
\ 
\ 
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Antiochus corrupt by flatteries; but the people that do know |. AS) 1 
their God ſhall be frong and do exploits, This manifeſtly 7 | 
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() And ſome of them- of underſtandi ug foal fall, to try fi 
and to purge, and to mate them *0hrte, even to the time F the 
end; becauſe it is yet for à linie appointed, The ſufferings 
and death of thoſe who ſtedfaſtly refuſed: to obey the king's 
decree, Was their glory and triumph. 

(k) And the king ſhall do according to bis will, and be Hall 


exalt himſelf, and mapnifie bimſelf above every god, and hall 


& 


Speak marvellous things againſt the God ef gods, and dll 


profper till the indignation be 8 iſhed : for that that it 
determined ſhall be done. 

(2) Neither ' ſhall be regord 'the Gd of his Erbes tbr the 
defire f ⁊vomen, nor regard any god: for be ſhall magnify 
himſelf above all, 

Epiphanes ridiculed all religions. He plundered the tem- 
ples of Greece, and Wanted ro rob that of Elymais. He 
exerciſed his impious fury chiefly againſt Jeruſalem and the 

ews, and almoſt without any reſiſtance. The- Almighty 
ſeemed to wink for a time at all the abominations which 
were committed in his temple, till bis wrath againſt his 
people was ſatisfied. 

(m) But tidings out of the eaſt, and out of the worth, ' ſhall 
trouble bim: therefore he "ſhall go © forth wwith great fury to 
deſtroy, and utterly to make away many. 

Antiochus was troubled when news was brought him, 
that the provinces of the eaſt, and Artaxias king of Ar- 


menia to the north, were in arms, and going to throw 


off his yoke, Tacitus * tells us, that when Antiochus 
had formed a reſolution to force the Jews to change their 
religion, and embrace that of the Greeks, the Parthians 
had revolted from Antiochus. ()] Before he! ſet out for 
the provinces | on 4 other ſide of the Euphrates, he gave 
Lyſias, 


* 


(7) Ver, 35. (4) Ver. 36. (1; Ver. 37. 
(m) Ver, 44. (n) 1 Maccab. ili. 31—39. 
Antiochus demere ſuper- mutaret, Parthorum bello 
ſtitionem, & .mores Græco- prohibitus eſt ; nam ea tem- 
rum dare adnixus, quominus peſtate Arſacesdefecerat Tacit, 
veterrimam n in melios | . 5. c. K. 
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Lyſias, whom he appointed regent of the kingdom in his 


abſence, half his army; commanding him to 1 on 
the Jews, and to ſettle ather nations in their country. 

(o) He ſpall plant the tabernacles of bis palace [+ 10 
Apadno ] between the ſons in th glorious holy mountain [ of 
Zabi z ] yet be ſpall come to his end, | and none ſhall belp bim. 
This verſe, which is tranſlated literally from the "Hebrew, 
is very difficult to be explained, becauſe of the two words 
Apadno and Zabi, which are not to be found in the an- 
tient geography, The reader knows that I do not take 
upon me to clear up theſe kind of difficulties, Porphyry, 
whom we have no reaſon to ſuſpe&t, imagined that this 
verſe alluded to Antiochys's expedition beyond the Eu- 


phrates, and to his death, which happened on that march. 


This is the opinion of the greateſt part of the incerpreters; 
and therefore we ought to be fatisfied with: it. 

The prophet therefore declares: that Antiochus ſhall pitch 
his ng near mount Zabi (doubtleſs the fame with 
Taba *, where, according to (  ) Polybius, he died) and 


that there he ſball come to bis end, being abandoned by God, 


and having none to Belp bim. We have ſeen how he ex- 
pired, in the moſt cruel agonies, and ſtruck with an unas 
vailing repentance, which only increaſed his torments. 
Theodoret, St. Jerom, and ſeveral interpreters, take all 
that the prophet Daniel ſpeaks concerning Antiochus Epi- 
phanes in another ſenſe, as alluding to Antichriſt, It is 
certain that this prince, who was equally impious and 


| cruel, is one of the moſt ſenſible, as well as moſt expreſ- 


fve types of that enemy of Chrift . and our holy re- 


ligion. 


It is impoſſible for us, whilſt we are reading this pro- 
pheſy, not to be prodigiouſly . to ſee the juſtneſs and 
2 


VoI. X. accuracy 

(o) Ver. 45» D) Polyb. in W Valeſ. p. 145. 

+ N. B. The words bet aueen nat in our Engliſh tranſlation 
the crotchets in this werſe are of the bi ble. 

* Taba, according to Polyorus, Was in Perſia; 4; 4 i 
Farccacena according to Quintius Curtius. 
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accuracy with which the prophet traces the . chas 


racteriſtics of a. king, whoſe hiſtory is fo much blended - 


with that of the Jews; and we perceive evidently; that 
for this reaſon the holy ſpirit, either entirely omitting, or 
taking only a tranſient notice of the actions of other much 
more famous princes, dwells ſo long on that of Antiochus 


 Epiphanes. 


With what certainty does Daniel foretel à wiſtitade- of 
events, ſo very remote, and which depended on fo many 
arbitrary circumſtances ! How manifeſtly did the ſpirit, 
which preſented futurity to bis view, ſhow it him as pre- 
ſent, and in as clear a light, as if he had ſeen it with his 
bodily eyes ! Do not the divine anthority of the ſcriptures, 
and, by a neceſſary conſequence, the certainty of the 
Chriſtian religion, become, 'by ſuch proofs, in a manner 


palpable and ſelf-evident ? 


No propheſy was ever folfilled in fo clear. fo perteck, 
and ſo indiſputable a manner as this. Porphyry v, the 
profeſſed enemy of the Chriſtian religion, as well as of the 
Old and New Teſtament, being infinitely perplexed in find- 
ing ſo great a conformity between the events foretold by 
Daniel, and the relations given by the beft hiſtorians, did 
not pretend to deny this conformity, for that would have 
been repugnant to ſenſe, and denying the ſhining of the 
ſun at noon-day. However, he took another courſe, in 
order to undermine the authority of the ſeriptures. He 
himſelf laboured, by citing all the hiſtoriaps extant at that 
time, and which are ſince loft, to ſhow iti a very extenfive 
manner, that whatever is written in the eleventh chapter 
of Daniel, happened exactly as foretold by that prophet z 
and he conchutes from this perfect uniformity, that ſo exact 


a detail of ſo great a number of events, could not poſſibly 


have been written by Daniel ſo many years before they 


happened ; and that this work muſt certainly have been 


wrote 
3 Porphyry Twas A  harned minous treatiſe againſt the 
heathen, born at Tyre, A. D. Chriſtian religiews 
233» and Wroie a very vola- 
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wrote by ſome perſon who lived after Antigchus Epiphanes, 
and borrowed Daniel's name. 

In this conteſt between the Chriſtians and Heathens, the 


former would indiſputably carry their cauſe, could they be 


able to demonſtrate, by good proofs, that Daniel's propheſies 
were really written by him. Now this they proved unan- 


ſwerably, by citing the teſtimony of a whole people, L 


mean the Jews 3 whoſe evidence could not be ſuſpected or 


difallowed, as they were ſtill greater enemies to the Chriſ= 


tian religion than the heathens themſelves, The reverence 
they had for the ſacred writings, of which Providence has 
appointed them the depoſitaries and guardians, was ſo pro- 
digious, that they would have thought bim a criminal and 
facrilegtous wretch, who ſhould have attempted only ta 
tranſpoſe a fingle word, or change one letter in it; what 


idea then would they bong entertairied of that man who 


ſhould pretend to introduce any ſuppoſititious books in 
them ? Such are the witneſſes who atteſted the reality of 


Daniel's propheſies. And were ever proofs fo convincing, 


or cauſe fo victorious ? (g) Thy — are f JOEY 
O LonD, for ever, 


(20 Pal. xcili. bY : 
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* 


1 


HI 8 ſecond book contains three articles, In the 
firt the hiſtory of Perſeus, the laſt king of Ma- 
cedonia, is related; he reigned eleven years, and 


was dethroned in the year of the world 3336. The ſecond 
article goes on from the defeat of Perſeus to the ruin of 


Corinth, which was taken and burnt in the year of the 
world 23 58, and includes ſomething more than one and 
twenty years. The third article contains the hiſtory of 
Syria and that of Egypt, which are generally joined to- 
gether. That of Syria continued almoſt an hundred years 


from Antiochus Eupator, ſon of Antiochus Epiphanes, 


to Antiochus Aſiaticus, under whom Syria became a pro- 
vince of the Roman Empire; that is to ſay, from the year 
of the world 3840 to 3930. The hiſtory of Egypt includes 


alſo one hundred s years from the Frentieth year of Ptole- 
| Mæ us 


5. 
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maus Philometer; till the expulſion of Ptolemæus Auletes, 
that js from the year of the world 3846, to the year 3946s 


ARTICLE I. 


| This article contains eleven years, being the whole reign 


of Perſeus the faſt king of Macedonia, mw the year of | 
the world 3326 to 3837. 


szer. I. Perſeus prepares ſecretly for a war againſ} the Row 


mans. He endeavours @ reconciliatian with the Acbæant 
in vain. His ſecret meaſures not unknown at Rams. Eu- 
menes arri ues there, and informs the ſenate of tham, Per- 
ſeus attempts to rid himſelf of that prince, firft by all alina 
tion, and afterwards by- poiſon. The Romans break with 
Perſeus, Different opinions and diſpoſitions of the kings and 
fates in regard to the Macedonian war. After ſeveral 
embaſſies on both Hes, the war is declared in form. 


12 death of Philip (a) happened very . for 


ſuſpending the war againſt the Romans, and giving 
them time to prepare for it. That prince had formed a 
ſtrange defign, and had already began to put it in execution 3 
which was to bring a conſiderable body of troops both horſe 
and foot from European Sarmatia (part of Poland.) Cer- 


tain Gauls had ſettled near the mouths of the Boryſthenes, 


now called the Nieper, and had taken the name of Baſtarnæ. 
That people were neither aceuſtomed to till the earth, to feed 


cattle, nor to follow commerce: they lived by war, and ſold 
their ſervices to any people that would employ them. After 
having paſſed the Danube, Philip was to have ſettled them 


upon the lands of the Dardanians, whom he had refolved 


utterly to exterminate ;z becauſe being very near neighbours 
of Macedonia, they never failed to take every favourable 


occaſion for making irruptions into it. The Baſtarnes 
2 3 | were 

(a) A. M. 3826. Ant, J. C. 178. Liv. 1, 40. n. 57, 58. 
Oroſ. J. 4. cap. 20. 
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258 The Hisrory of 
were to Icave their wives and children in this new ſ<ttſe, 
ment, and to march into Italy, in order to enrich them- 
ſelves with the booty they were in hopes of making there. 
Whatever the ſucceſs might be, Philip conceived he ſhould 
find great advantages in it : Tf it ſhould happen that the 
Baſtarnæ were conquered by the Romans, he ſhould eaſily 
be conſoled for their defeat, in ſeeing himſelf delivered 
from the Dardanians by their means; and if their irrup- 


tion into Italy ſucceeded, whilſt the; Romans were em 
ployed in repulſing theſe new enemies, he ſhould bave 


time to recover all he had loſt in Greece. The Baſtarnæ 
were already upon their march, and were conſiderably ad- 
vanced, when they received advice of Philip's death. This 
news, and ſeveral accidents that befel them, ſuſpended 
their firſt deſign, and they diſperſed into different parts. 
Antigonus, whom- Philip intended for his ſucceſſor, had 
been employed againft his will in negotiating this affair, 
At his return, Perſeus put him. to death, and to affbre 
himſelf the better of the throne, ſent ambaſſadors to the 
Romans to demand, that they would renew with him the 
alliance they had made with his father, and that the 
ſenate would Ms him king. His ſole intent was 
to gain time, 


Part of the Baſtarnz (b) had ourfacd their rout, and 


were actually at war with the Dardanians. The Romans 
took umbrage at it. Perſeus excuſed himſelf by his am- 


baſſadors, and repreſented that he had not ſent for them, 


and had no ſhare in their enterprize. The ſenate with- 
out making any farther enquiry into the affair, contented 
themſelves with advifing him to take care, that he ob- 
ſerved inviolably the treaty made with the Romans. The 
Baſtarnæ, after having gained ſome advantages at firſt, 
were at length reduced, the greateſt part of them at leaſt, 
to return into their own country, It is faid, that having 


found the Danube froze over, in endeavouring to paſs it, 
the 


( A, M. 3829, Ant. J. C. 175. Freinſheim in Liv. 
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_ ALEXANDER':;Succeflorss 279 
the ice broke under them, and a great number of dem 
were ſwallowed up in the river. 

It was known at Rome (c), that Perſeus had ſent 
| ambaſſadors to Carthage, and that the ſenate had given 


them audience in the night, in the temple of Æſculapius. 


It was thought proper to ſend ambaſſadors into Macedonia 
to obſerve the conduct of that prince. He had lately re- 


duced the * Dolopians, who refuſed to obey bim by force 
of arms. After that expedition he advanced towaras Del- 
phos, upon pretence of conſulting the oracle, but in reality, 
as it was believed, to make the tour of Greece, and ne- 
gotiate alliances. This Journey at firſt alarmed the whole 


country, and occafioned ſo general a conſternation, that 


even Eumenes did not think himſelf ſafe in Pergamus. 
But Perſeus, as ſoon as he had conſulted the oracle, re- 
turned into his own kingdom, paſſing thro? Phthiotis, Achaia, 


and Theſſaly, without committing any hoſtilities in his 


march. He afterwards ſent either ambaſſadors or circu- 
lar letters to all the ftates thro* which he paſſed, to de- 
mand that they would forget ſuch ſubjects of diſcontent 


as they might have had under the reign of his "Over, 


which ought to be buried in his grave. 
His principal attention was to reconcile himſelf with 


the. Achzans. Their league, and the city of Athens 
had carried their hatred and reſentment ſo high againſt 
the Macedonians, as to prohibit all commerce with them 


by a decree. This declared enmity gave the flaves who 
fled from Achaia, the opportunity of retiring into Macedonia, 
where they found an affured aſylum, and knew they ſhould 
not be followed or claimed after that general interdiction. 
Perſeus cauſed all theſe ſlaves to be ſeized, and ſent them 
back to the Achæans with an obliging letter, in which 
he exhorted them to take effectual methods for prevent- 
ing their ſlaves from making his dominions their refuge 
any longer. n was | tacitly demanding. the re-eftabliſh- 

ment 


(c) A.M. 1340. Ant. J. C. 174. Liv. I. 47. n. 27, 29. 
* Dolopia was a region of Theſſaly, upon the confines of F Pics. 
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260 The . Wn 
ment of their antient commerce, Xenarchus, who was at 
that time in office, and deſired to make his court to the king, 


N — 4 3 4 5 
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0 | ſeconded his demand very ſtrongly, and was ſupported by thoſe, 
1 0 N who were moſt ſolicitous for recovering their ſlaves. 
2 þ Callicrates, one of the principal perſons of the aſſembly, 
Ons | who was convinced that the ſafety of the league conſiſted 


—— 


in the inviolable obſervance of the treaty concluded 
with the Romans, repreſented, that a reconciliation with 
Macedonia was a direct infraction of it, whilſt that kingdom 
was making preparations to declare war againſt Rome as 
ſoon as poſſible. He concluded that it was neceſſary to 
leave things in their preſent condition, till time ſhould 
explain whether their fears were juſt or not. That if Ma- 
cedonia continued in peace with Rome, it would be time 
\ enough when that appeared, to re-eſtabliſh commerce with 
them ; without which, an re-union would be precipitate 
and eee 

Arcon, X arches? s tho who ſpoke after Callicrates, 
did his utmoſt to prove, that ſuch terrors were without 
foundation ; that - the queſtion was not the making of a 
new treaty and alliance with Perſeus, and much leſs - 
to break with the Romans, but folely to reverſe 
a decree, for which the injuſtice of Philip might 
have given room, but which Perſeus, who had no ſhare 
in his father's conduct, was undoubtedly far from de- 
ſerving. That that prince could not but be aſſured, that 
in caſe of a war againſt the Romans, the league would 
not fail to declare for them. But added he, whilſt the 
peace ſubfiſts, if animoſities and diſſentiens are not made 
to ceaſe entirely, it is at leaſt reaſonable to fuſpend them, 
and to let them ſleep for a while. 

Nothing was concluded in this aſſembly, As it was 
taken amiſs that the king had contented himſelf with 
only ſending them a letter, he afterwards ſent ambaſſa- 
dors to the aſſembly, which had been ſummoned to Me. 
galopolis, But thoſe who apprehended giving Rome offence, 
uſed ſuch effectval means, that they were refuſed ne. 
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The ambaſſadors Cd), ſent by the fenate into Macedo« 


nia, reported at their return, that they could not get ac- 


ceſs to the king, upon pretence that he was ſometimes 
abroad, and ſometimes indiſpoſed; a double evaſion equally 


falſe. That for the reſt it appeared plainly, that great 


preparations were making for war, and that it was rea- 


ſonable to expect it would ſpeedily break out, They gave 


an account alſo of the ſtate in which they had found Æ to- 
lia; that it was in great commotion from domeſtick di- 
viſions, which the violence of two contending parties had 


carried into vaſt diſorders; and that their authority had 
not been capable of reclaiming and appeaſing the perſons | 


at the head of them. 


As Rome expected the war with Macalcals, prepara- | 


tions were made for it by the religious ceremonies, which 
amongſt the Romans always preceded declarations of war 


that is to ſay, by expiation of prodigies, and various ſa- 


crifices offered to the gods. 


Marcellus was one of the ambaſſadors, whom hs ſenate 


had ſent into Greece, After having appeaſed as much 


as poſſible the troubles of AEtolia, he went into Pelo- 


ponneſus, where he cauſed the aſſembly of the Achæans to 


be ſummoned. He extremely applauded their zeal, in hav- 


ing conſtantly adhered to the decree, which prohibited all 
commerce with the kings of Macedonia, This was an 
open declaration of what the Romans thought with re- 


gard to Perſeus. 


That prince Weed ſolicited the Grecian cities, Ul 
frequent embaſſies and magnificent promiſes, far exceeding 
his power to perform. They were ſufficiently inclined in 
his favour, and rather more than in that of Eumenes; tho? 
the latter had rendered great ſervices to moſt of thoſe 
cities; and thoſe of his own dominions would not have 
changed condition with ſuch as were entirely free. There 
was, however, no - compariſon between the two princes 


in. point of character and manners. Perſeus was utterly 
infa 


(4) A. M. 3831. Ant.]. C. 173. * 1. 42. N, 2, 5, 6a 
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infamous for his crimes and cruelties, He was accuſed 
of having murdered his wife with his own hands, after 
the death of his father ; of having made away with Apel. 


; les, whoſe aid he had uſed in deftroying bis brother, and 


of having committed many other murders both within and 
without his kingdom. On the contrary, Eumenes had 
rendered himſelf amiable by his tenderneſs for his brothers 
and relations; by his juſtice in governing his ſubjeRs, | and 
by his generous propenfity to do good, and to ſerve others, 
Notwithftanding this difference of character, they gave 
Perſeus the preference; whether the antient grandeur of 
the Macedonian kings inſpired them with contempt for a 
ſtate, whoſe origin was wholly recent, and which they 
had ſeen take birth; or that the Greeks had fome 
change in view; or becauſe they were pleaſed with 
having (ſome W in him to hold the Romans in re- 
ſpect. | 

. ſe) was rials attentive in tes the 
amity of the Rhodians, and of ſeparating them from the 
party of Rome. It was from Rhodes that Laodice, the 
daughter of Seleucus, went to ſhare the Macedonian throne 
with Perſeus, in marrying him. The Rhodians had fitted 
him out as fine a fleet as could be imagined. Perſeus 
had furniſhed the materials, and gave gold ribbands to every 
ſoldier and ſeaman, who came with Laodice, A fentence 


paſſed by Rome in favour of the Lycians againſt the peo- 


ple of Rhodes, had extremely exaſ perated the latter. Per- 
ſeus endeavoured to take the advahtage of their reſentment 
againſt Rome, to attach them to himſelf, 

The ( Romans were not ignorant of the meaſures 
taken by Perſeus to bring over the ſtates of Greece into 
his views. Eumenes came expreſſy to Rome to inform 
them at large of his proceedings. He was received there 
with all poſſible marks of diſtinftion. He declared, 
that beſides his defire to pay his homage to the gods 

e) Polyb. Leg 6o, 61. | 

YA. M. 3333, Ant. J. C. 172. Liv. I. 42. n. 11, 14 


ALEXANDER! Succeſſors: 263 
and men, to whom he owed an eſtabliſhment which left 
hiin nothing to with, he had undertaken this voyage expreſly, 
to adviſe the ſenate in perſon to be upon their guard agamft 
the enterpriſes of Perſeus: That that prince had inherited 
his father's hatred for the Romans as well as his crown, 
and omitted no preparations for a war, which he believed 
in a manner fallen to him in right of ſucceffion; That 
the long peace Macedonia had enjoyed, ſupplied him with 
the means of raifing numerous and formidable troops; 


that he had a rich and powerful kingdom; that he was 


himſelf in the flower of his youth, full of ardor. for mi- 
litary expeditions, 'to which he had been early invred in 


the ſight, and under the conduct of his father, and had 


fince much exerciſed himſelf in different enterpriſes againſt 
his neighbours. That. he was highly confidered by the 
cities of Greece and Aſia z without ſeeming to have any 
ſort of merit to ſupport ſuch credit, except his enmity 
for the Romans. That he was upon as good terms 
with powerful kings. That he had eſpouſed the daughter 
of Seleucus, and given his ſiſter in marriage to Pruſias. 


That he had found means to engage the Bœotians in his 


mtereft, a very warlike people, whom his father had ne- 
ver been able to bring over; and that, but for the oppe- 
fition of a few perſons well affected to the Romans, he had 
certainly renewed the alliance with the Achæan confede- 


rates. That it was to Perſeus the ZEtoliatis applied for 


aid in their dometick troubles, and not to the Romans. 


That ſapported by theſe powerful allies, he made fuch 


preparations of war himſelf, as put him info a condition 
to diſpenſe, with any foreign aid. That he had thirty 
thouſand foot, five thouſand horſe, and proviſions for ten 
years. That befides his immenſe annual revenues from the 
mines, he had enough to pay ten thouſand foreign troops 


for a like number of years, without reckoning thoſe of 


his kingdom. That he had laid up in his arfenals a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of arms to equip three armies as great 


as that be had aftually on foot; and that, tho Mace- 


donia 
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Gohia ſhbuld be incapable of ſupplying ha with troops, 
Thrace was at his devotion, which was an inexhauſtible 
nurſery of ſoldiers. Eumenes added, that he advanced 
nothing upon ſimple conjecture; but upon the certain 
knowledge of facts, founded upon the beſt information, 
<< For the reſt, ſaid he in concluding, having diſcharged 
© the duty which my regard and gratitude for the Ro- 
© man people made indiſpenſable, and delivered my conz 


© ſcience, it only remains for me to implore all the gods 


and goddeſſes, that they would inſpire you with ſen 
© timents and meaſures conſiſtent with the glory of your 
cc empire, and the preſervation of your friends and allies, 
5 whoſe ſafety depends upon yours. 

The ſenators were much affected with this diſcourſe, 


Nothing that paſſed in the ſenate, except that king Eu- 


menes had ſpoke, was known abroad, or ſuffered to take 
air at firſt; ſo inviolably were the deliderations of that 
auguſt een kept ſecret. 

The ambaſſadors from king Perſeus had: e ſome 
days after. They found the ſenate highly prejudiced againſt 
their maſter, and what Harpalus, one of them ſaid in his 


-ſpeech, enflamed them ſtill more againſt him, It was, 


that Perſeus defired to be believed upon his own word, 
when he declared he had neither done or ſaid any thing 


that argued an enemy. That as for the reſt, if he diſco- 
- vered that they. were obſtinately bent upon a rupture with 


him, he ſhould know how to defend himſelf with valour, 
That the fortune and events of war are always hazardous 
and uncertain, 

The cities of Greece and ny anxious for the effect 
which theſe embaſſies might produce at Rome, had alſo 
ſent deputies thither under different pretexts, eſpecially the 
Rhodians, who ſuſpected that Eumenes had joined them in 
his accuſation againſt Perſeus,, and were not deceived. In 
an audience granted them, they inveighed violently againff 
Eumenes, reproaching him with having ſtirred up Lycia 
againſt the Rhodians, and of having rendered himſelf 

more 
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more infupportable to Afia, than Antiochus himfelf, This 
diſcourſe was very attceabla to the Aﬀatick people, 
who ſecretly favoured Perſeus, but very much diſpleaſed 
the ſenate, and had no other effect than to make them 
ſuſpe& the Rhodians, and have Eumenes in higher con- 
fideration, from this kind of conſpiracy which they ſaw 
fornied againſt him. He was diſmiſſed in conſequence with 
the higheſt honours, and great preſente. 60 

Harpalus, (g) having returned into Macedonia with the 


utmoſt diligence, reported to Perſeus, that he had left the 
Romans in à diſpoſition not to defer long a declaration of 


war againſt him. The king was not ſorry upon that ac- 
count, believing himſelf in a condition, with the great pre- 


patations he had made, to fupport it with fucceſs. He 


was more particularly glad of a rupture with Eumenes, 
from whom he ſuſpected that Rome had been appriſed of 
his moſt ſecret meaſures, and began with declaring againſt 
him, not by the way of arms, but by that of the moſt 


criminal treachery, He difpatched Evander of Crete, the 

general of his auxiliary forces, with three - Macedonians, - 
Who had already been employed by him upon like occafi- 
ons, to aſſaſſmate that prince, Perſeus knew that he was 
preparing for a journey to Delphos, and directed his aſſaſ- 
fins to Praxo, a woman of condition, in whoſe houſe he 


had lodged, when he was in that city. They lay in am- 


buſh in a narrow defile, where two men could not paſs 
a-breaſt. When the king came there, the affaſſins rolled 


two great ſtones down upon him, one of which fell upon 
his head, and laid him upon the earth without ſenſe, and 
the other wounded him conſiderably in the ſhoulder; after 
which they poured an hail of leſſer ſtones upon him. All 


that were with him fled, except one who ſtayed to aſſiſt 


bim. The aſſaſſins, believing the king dead, made off to 
the top of mount Parnaſſus. His officers found him when 
they returned, without motion, and almoſt without life. 
When he came a little to himſelf, he was carried to. Co- 

Vox. X. : ** rinth, 
g Liv, I. 4a. n. 15. 13. 
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266 The Hisrorxy -of 
rinth, and from thence into the iſland of Egina, where 
great care was taken to cure his wounds, but with id 
much ſecrecy, that no one was admitted into his chamber; 
which gave reaſon to believe him dead. That report 
ſpread even to Aſia. Attalus gave credit to it too ſoon for a 
good brother, and looking upon himſelf already as king, 
was preparing to eſpouſe the widow. Eumenes, at their 
firſt interview, could not forbear making him ſome gentle 
reproaches upon that head, tho' he had at firſt reſolved to 
diſſemble his ſenſe of his brother's imprudence. 

Perſeus had attempted at the ſame time to poiſon him 


dy the means of Rammius, who had made a voyage into 
Macedonia, He was a rich citjzen of Brundufium, who 


Teceived in his houſe all the Roman generals, foreign lords, 
and even princes, who paſſed thro* that city. The king 
put into his hands a very ſubtle poiſon, for him to give 
Eumenes, when he ſhould come to his houſe. Rammius 
did not dare to refuſe this commiſſion, whatever horror he 
had for it, left the king ſhould make a trial of the draught 
upon himſelf ; but he ſet out with a full reſolution not 
to execute it. Having been informed that Valerius was 
at Chaſcis, upon his return from his embaſſy into Macedo- 
nia, he went to him, diſcovered the whole, and attended 
him to Rome. Valerius alſo carried Praxo thither along 
with him, at whoſe houſe the aſſaſſins had lodged in Del- 
phos. When the ſenate had heard theſe two witneſſes, 
after ſuch black attempts, they thought it unneceſſary to 


_ deliberate longer upon declaring war againſt a prince, who 


made uſe of aſſaſſinations and poiſon to rid himſelf of his 
enemies, and proceeded to take due meaſures for the ſucceſs 
of ſo important an enterprize. 

Two ambaſladors, who arrived at Rome about the ſame 
time, gave the ſenate great pleaſure. The firſt came 
from Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, the fifth of that 
name. He ſent the fon whom he intended for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, to Rome, to be educated there from his earlieſt 
infancy, in the principles of the Romans, and to form 


himſelf 
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himſelf in the great art of reigning, by the converfition 
and ſtudy of their great men; and he deſired that the Ro- 
man people would take him into their care and tuition. . 
The young prince was received with all the marks of dif 
tinction that could be ſhewn him, and the ſenate cauſed 
a commodious houſe to be provided for him at the ex- 
pence of the publick. The other embaſſy was from the 
Thracians, who deſired to be admitted into the alliance 
and amity of the Romans. 

As ſoon as Eumenes (b) was entirely recover ki re- 
paired to Pergamus, and applied himſelf in 2810 pre- 
parations for war with uncommon ardor excited by the 
new crime of his enemy. The ſenate ſent ambaſſadors to 
compliment him upon the extreme danger he had eſeaped, 
and diſpatched others at the ſame time to confirm the 
kings, their allies, in their ancient amity with the Roman 


people. 


They ſent alſo to Perſeus to make their eons and 


to demand fatisfaftion, Theſe ambaſſadors ſeeing they 


could not have. audience for many days, ſet out in order 
to return to Rome. The king cauſed them to be recalled. 
They repreſented, that by the treaty concluded with Phi- 
lip his father, and afterwards renewed with him, it was 


_ expreſly ſtipulated, that he ſhould not carry the war out 


of his own kingdom, nor attack the Roman people. They | 


then repeated all his contraventions to that treaty, and 


demanded that reſtitution ſhould be made to the allies 


of all he had taken from them by force. The king re- 


plied only with rage and reproaches, taxing the Romans 
with avarice and pride, and of treating kings with inſup- 


portable haughtineſs, to whom they pretended to dictate 


laws as to their ſlaves. Upon their demanding a poſitive 
anſwer, he referred them to the next day, when he in- 


tended to give it them in writing. The fubſtance of it 
was, that the treaty concluded with his father did not 


affect him. That if he had accepted it, it was not be- 
1 f Aa 2 cauſe 
0 Liv. I. 42, n. 25, 27. 
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cauſe he approved it, but becauſe he could Fu, no other= - 
wiſe, not being ſufficiently eſtabliſhed upon the throne, 
That if the Romans were for entering into a new treaty, 


and would propoſe reaſonable conditioos, he ſhould conſult © 


what it was neceſſary for him to do, The king, after 
having delivered this writing, withdrew immediately ; and 
the ambaſſadors declared, that the Roman people renounced 


| his alliance and amity. The king returned in great wrath, 


and told them in a menacing tone, that they ſhould 
take care to quit his kingdom in three days. At their 
return to Rome they reported the reſult of their embaſ- 
ſy ; and added, that they had obſerved in all the cities 
of Macedonia thro which they paſſed, that great prepara- 
tions were making for war. 

The ambaſſadors, that had been ſent to the kings their 
allies, reported that they found Eumenes in Afia, Antio- 
chus in Syria, and Ptolemy in Egypt, well inclined to the 
Roman people, and ready to do. every thing that ſhould 
be defired of them. The ſenate would not grant audi- 
ence to the ambaſſadors of Gentius, king of Illyria, who 


was accuſed of holding intelligence with Perſeus ; and re- 


ferred hearing thoſe from the Rhodians, who had alſo 
rendered themſelves ſuſpected, till the new conſuls entered 
upon their office. However, not to loſe time, orders were 
given for fitting out a fleet of fifty gallies, to fail as foon 
as poſſible for Macedonia, which was executed without | 
delay. 

2 Licinius Craſfus and C. Caſſius Longinus were elec- 
ted conſuls, and Macedonia fell by lot to Licinius. 

Not oply Rome and Italy, but all the kings and ci- 
ties as well of Europe as Aſia, had their eyes fixed upon 
the two great powers upon the point of entering into a 
War. 

Eumenes was animated with an ancient hatred againſt 
Perſeus, and ftill more by the new crime, which had 
almoſt coſt him his life, in his voyage to Delphos., | 
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Prufias, king of Bithyma, had reſolved to ſtand neute r. 


and wait the event. He flattered himſelf, that the Ro- 


mans would not inſiſt vpon his taking up arms againſt 
his wife's brother, and hoped if Perſeus were victorious, 
that prince would eaſily acquieſce in his neutrality at the 
requeſt of his fiſter. by” 

Ariarathes king of Cappadocia, ' beſides | having promiſ- 


ed to aid the Romans, inviolably adhered, either in war- 


or peace, to the party Eumenes eſpouſed, after having 


contracted an affinity with him, by giving him his e 


in marriage. 


Antiochus had formed a deſign to poſſeſs himſelf of 
Egypt, relying upon the weakneſs of the king's youth, 
and the indolence and cowardice of thoſe who had the 
care of his perſon and affairs. He irhagined, that he 
had found a plauſible pretext for making war upon that 
prince, by diſputing Cœlo Syria with him; and that the 
Romans employed in the war with Macedonia, would not 
obſtruct his ambitious defigns, He had however declared 
to the ſenate by his ambaſſadors, that they might diſpoſe 
ef all his forces, and had repeated the ſame promiſe to 
the ambaſſadors the Romans had ſent to him, 


Ptolemy, thro' his tender age, was incapable to refolve. 


for himſelf, His guardians made preparations for the war 
with Antiochus, in defence of Cœlo-Syria, and promiſed: 
to contribute every thing in their power to the aid of the 
Romans in the Macedonian war. 


Maſiniſſa ſupplied the Romans with corn, troops and 


elephants, and intended to ſend his ſon Miſagenes to join 


them. His plan and political motives were the effect of 
bis deſire to poſſeſs himſelf of the Carthaginian territo- 
ries. If the Romans conquered, he conceived it impoſ= 


fible to execute that project, becauſe they would never 
ſuffer him to ruin the Carthaginians entirely; in which 
caſe he ſhould continue in his preſent condition. If. on 
the contrary, the Roman power, which alone prevented 
him out of policy from extending his nn and at 
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that time ſupported Carthage, ſhould happen to be redu- 


ced, he expected in Fopſequence to make himſelf maſter 


of all Aftica. 

Gentius, king of Ulyria, had = rendered himſelf 
much ſuſpected by the Romans, without knowing how- 
ever which party he ſhould chooſe ; and it ſeemed that 
if he adhered to either, it would be rather out of ca- 
price and by chance, than from any fixed plan or regular 
project. 

As for Cotys of Thrace, king of the Odryſz, he had 
declared openly for the Macedonians. 

Such was the diſpoſition of the kings with regard to 
the Macedonian war. As for the ſtates and free Cities, 
the populace were univerſally inclined in; favour of Perſeus 
and the Macedonians, The opinions of the perſons in au- 


thority amongſt thoſe people were divided into three 


claſſes, Some of them abandoned themſelves ſo abjectly 
to the Romans, that by their blind deyotion to them they 
loft all credit and reputation with their citizens; and of 
theſe, few concerned themſelyes about the juſtice of the 
Roman government; moſt of them having no views but 
to their private intereſt, convinced that their power in 
their cities would ſubſiſt in proportion to the ſervices 
they ſhould render the Romans, The ſecond claſs was of 
thoſe, who gave entirely into the king's meaſures ; ſome, 
becauſe their debts and the bad eftate of their affairs 
made them deſire a change; others, becauſe the pomp that 
reigns in the courts of kings, upon which Perſeus valued 
bimſelf, agreed beſt with their own little pride and va- 


nity. A third claſs, which were the moſt prudent and 


judicious, if it were abſolutely neceſſary to take either 
part, would have preferred the Romans to the king's ; 
but had it been left to their choice, they would ** 
been beſt ſatisfied, that neither of the parties ſhould be- 
come too powerful by reducing the other; and preſerving 
a kind of equality and balance, ſhould always continue in 
peace ; becauſe then, one of them, by hung the weaker 
| Rates 


to remind him of the ancient ties of friendſhip his father 
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Kates under its protection, whenever the other ſhould at- 


tempt to oppreſs them, would render the condition of 


them all more happy and ſecure. In this kind of indeter- 
minate neutrality they ſaw, as from a place of fafety, 
the battles and * of thoſe who had engaged in 
either party. 

The Romans after having, 3 to their laudable 
cuſtom, diſcharged all the duties of religion, offered ſolemn 
prayers and ſacrifices to the gods, and made vows for the 
happy ſucceſs of the enterprize they had been ſo long 
preparing for, declared war in form againſt Perſeus, king of 
Macedonia, except he made immediate ſatisfaction in re- 
gard to the ſeveral grievances already more than once ex- 
plained to him. 

At the ſame time arrived ambaſſadors from him, who 
ſeid, that the king their maſter was much amazed at 
their having made troops enter Macedonia, and that he was 
ready to give the ſenate all the ſatisfaction in his power. 
As it was known that Perſeus ſought only to gain time, 


they were anſwered, that the conſul Licinius would be 


ſoon in Macedonia with his army, and that if the king 
defired peace in earneſt, he might ſend his ambaſſadors 
to him, but that he need not give himſelf the trouble of 
ſending any more to Italy, where they would not be re- 
ceived ; and for themſelves, they were ordered to quit it 


in pode days. 


The Romans i) omitted nothing that might contri- 
bute to the ſucceſs of their arms. They diſpatched am- 
baſſadors on all fides to their allies, to animate and con- 
firm thoſe who perſiſted to adhere to them, to determine 
ſuch as were fluctuating and uncertain, and to intimidate 
thoſe who appeared inclined to break with them. | 

Whilſt they were at Lariſſa in Theſſaly, ambaſſadors 
arrived there from Perſeus, who had orders to addreſs 
themſelves to Marcius, one of the Roman ambaſſadors, 


had 
(i) Liv. I. 42, n. . 37. 44. polb. Legat. 63. 
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had contracted with king Philip, and to demand an inten 
view between him and their maſter. Marcius anſwered, 
that his father had often ſpoke of king Philip's friend- 
ſhip and hoſpitality, and appointed a place near the river 
Peneus for the interview, They went thither ſome days 
after. The king had a great train, and was” ſurrounded 
with a crowd of great lords and guards. The ambaſſadors 
were no leſs attended; many of the citizens of Lariſſa, 
and of the deputies from other ſtates, who had repaired 
thither, making it a duty to go with them, well pleaſed 
with that occaſion of carrying home what they ſhould fee 
and hear. They bad beſides a curioſity to be preſent at 
an interview between a great king and the ambaſſadors of 
the moſt powerful people in the world. 

After ſome difficulties which aroſe about the ceremo- 
nial, and were ſoon removed in favour of the Romans, 
who had the precedency, they began to confer. Their 
meeting was highly reſpectful on both ſides. They did 
not treat each other like enemies, but rather as friends 
bound in the ſacred ties of hoſpitality, Marcius, who 
ſpoke firſt, began by excuſing himſelf for the unhappy 
neceſſity he was under of reproaching a prince, for whom 
he had the higheſt conſideration. He afterwards expatiated 
upon all the cauſes of complaint the Roman people had 
againſt him, and his various infractions of treaty with them. 


He inſiſted very much on his attempt upon Eumenes, 
and concluded with profeſſing, that he ſhould be very 


glad the king would ſupply him with good reaſons for 
his conduct, and thereby enable him to peed his cauſe, 
and juſtify lim before the ſenate. 


| Perſeus, after having touched lightly upon the affair of 
Eumenes, which he ſeemed aſtoniſhed, that any one ſhould 


preſume to impute to him without any proof rather than 
to ſo many others of that prince s enemies, entered into 
a long diſcourſe, and replied, in the beſt manner poſſible, 


to the ſeveral heads of the accuſation againſt vas OC. 


1 
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tc this 1 am f aſſured, ſaid he in concluding, that my 
tc conſcience does not reproach me with having come 
4 mitted any fault knowjngly, and with premeditated de- 


« ſign, againſt the Romans; and if I have done any thing 4 
cc unwarily, apprized as I now am, it is in my power to | 
ce amend it, I have certainly acted nothing to deſerye 


EF 


& ance with them. 


The reſult of this conference was, that Perfoys ſhould 
ſend new ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to try all poſſible 
means to prevent a rupture and open' war, This was a 
ſnare laid by the artful commiſſioner for the king s in- 
advertency, and to gain time. He feigned at firſt great 
difficulties in complying with the truce demanded by Per- 


ce the implacable enmity with which I am purſued, as : 

guilty of the blackeſt and moſt enormous crimes, and 
cc neither to be expiated nor forgiven. It muſt be withs 
*«. out foundation, that the clemency and wiſdom of the | 
Roman people is univerſally, extolled, if for ſuch flight E- 
ce cauſes, as ſcarce merit complaint and remonſtrance, = 
© they take up arms and make war upon kings in allis | 


ſeus, for time to ſend his ambaſſodors to Rome, and ſeemed 
at laſt to give into it only out of conſideration for the 
king. The true reaſon was becauſe the Romans had not WM 
yet either troops or general i in a condition to act; whereas Z 
on the ſide of Perſeus every thing was 1 j * if he ; 


had not been amuſed by the vain hope © 


a peace, he 


might have taken the advantage of a conjuncture fo fa- 
vourable for himſelf, and ſo | by his enemies, to 


have entered upon action. 


+ cen mĩhi ſum, ni- 
hil me ſcientem deliquiſſe; 
& ſi quid fecerim imprudent ia 
lapſus, corrige me & emen- 
dari caſtigatione hac poſſe. 
Nihil certe inſanabile, nec 
quod bello & armis perſequen- 


dum eſſe cenſeatis, commiſi: 


5 After 
aut 3 clemeptiæ gravita- 
tiſque veſtræ fama vulgata per 
gentes eſt, fi talibus de cauſis, 
quæ vix querela & expoſtula- 
tione dignæ ſunt, arma capitis, 
& regibus ſociis bells WW 
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After this interview the Roman ambaſſadors e 
into Bœotia, where there had been great commotions; 


ſome declaring for Perſeus, and others for the Romans; 


but at length the latter party prevailed. The Thebans, 
and the other people of Bœotia by their example, made 
an alliance with the Romans; each by their own depu- 
ties, and not by the conſent of the whole body of the 
nation according to ancient cuſtom. In this manner the 
Bœotians, from having raſhly engaged in the party of 
Perſeus, after having formed thro' a long courſe of time 
a republick, which on ſeveral occaſions had preſerved ,it- 
ſelf from the greateſt dangers, ſaw themſelves ſeparated 
and governed by as many councils, as there were cities 
in the province; all of which in the ſequel remained 
independent of each other, and formed no longer one united 
league as at firſt, And this was an effect of the Roman 


policy, which divided them, to make them weak; well 


knowing, that it was much eaſier to bring 2 into 
their meaſures, and ſubject them, by that means, than 
if their union ſubſiſted. No other cities in Bœotia, 


except Coronæa and Haliartus, pexſiſted in the alliance 


with Perſeus. 

From Bœotia the commiſſioners went into Peloponne- 
ſus. The aſſembly of the Achæan league was ſummoned 
to Argos, They demanded only a thouſand men, to gar- 


riſon Chalcis, till the Roman army ſhould enter Greece; 


which troops were ordered thither immediately, Marcius 
and Atilius, having terminated the affairs of Greece, re- 
turned to Rome in the beginning of the winter. 

About the ſame time Rome ſent () new commiſſioners 
into the moſt conſiderable iflands of Afia, to exhort them 
to ſend powerful aid into the field againſt Perſeus, The 
'Rhodians ſignalized themſelves upon this occaſion, Hegeſilo- 
chus, who was at that time Prytenis, (the principal magiſtrate 
'was ſo called) had prepared the people, by repreſenting 


to them, that it was neceſſary to efface by actions, and 


| | | not 
(4) Liy, I. 42. n. 45, 48. Polyb, Legat. 64, 68. 
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not by words only, the bad impreſſions, with which Eu- 


menes had endeavoured to inſpire the Romans in regard 
to their fidelity. So that upon the arrival of the ambaſſa- 


dors, they ſhewed them a fleet of forty ſhips entirely equip- 


ped, and ready to fail upon the firſt orders. This agree- 
able ſurprize was highly pleaſing to the Romans, who 


returned from thence exceedingly fatisfied with ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a zeal, which had prevented their demands. 
Perſeus, in conſequence of his interview with Marcius, 


ſent ambaſſadors to Rome to treat there upon what had 
been propoſed in that conference. He diſpatched other 
ambaſſadors with letters for Rhodes and Byzantium, in 
which he explained what had paſſed in the interview, and de- 


duced at large the reaſons upon which his conduct was founded. 


He exhorted the Rhodians in particular to remain quiet, 
and to wait as ſpectators only till they ſaw what reſolutions 
the Romans would take, ** If, contrary to the treaties 
«© ſubſiſting between us, they attack me, you will be, 
ſaid he, the mediators between the two nations, All 
© the world is intereſted in their continuing to live in 
< peace, and it behoves none more than you to endea- 


© your their reconciliation, Defenders not only of your 


© own, but the liberty of all Greece; the more zeal and 
* ardour you have for ſo great a good, the more ought 


„e you to be upon your guard againſt whomſoever ſhould 


c attempt to inſpire you with different ſentiments, You 
© cannot but know, that the certain means & to reduce 
© Greece into ſlavery, is to make it dependent upon one 


“ people only; without leaving it any other to have re- 


© courſe to.. The ambaſſadors were received with great 


reſpect; but were anſwered, That in caſe of war, the 


king was deſired not to rely upon the Rhodians, nor to 
demand any thing of them, in prejudice to the alliance 
they 


* Cum caiterorum id in · bus excellant, que ſerva at- 


tereſſe, tum præcipue Rho- que cbnoxia fore, fi nullus alia 
diorum, quo plus inter alias fit quam ad Romanos reſgee- 
civitates dignitate atque opi- tus. Liv. 
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they had made with the Romans. The fime Aube Haden 
went alſo into Bœotia, where they had almoſt as little 
reaſon to be ſatisfied ; only a few ſmall (4) cities ſeparating 
from the Thebans to embrace the king's party, 
Marcius and Atilius at their return to Rome reported 
to the ſenate the ſucceſs of their commiſſion jon. They vi 
Perſeus by ranting kim a truce, which prevented kitn 
from beginning the war immediately with advantage, as 
he might have done, and gave the Romans time to com- 
plete their preparations, and to take the field. They 


did not forget their ſucceſs in diſſolving the general aſſets. 


bly of the Bœotians, to prevent theit uniting with Ma- 
cedonia by common conſent. 

The greateſt part of the ſenate expibtia great fatisfae- 
tion in ſo wiſe a conduct, which argued profoumd policy, 
and uncommon dexterity in negotiatios. But the old 
ſenators, who had -imbibed other principles, and petſe- 
vered in their ancient maxinis, ſaid, they did not fee the 
Roman character ſuſtained in fuch dealing. That theit an- 


ceſtors, relying more upon true valour than fraud, uſed to 


make wat openly, and not in diſguiſe and ander cover; 
that ſuch unworthy artifices became the Catthaginians 


and Grecians, with whom it was more glorious to de- 


ceive am enemy, than conquer him, with open force. That 
indeed ſtratagem ſometimes, in 'the moment of action, 
ſeemed to ſucceed better than valour; but that a victory 
obtained vigorouſly in a battle, Where the force of the 
troops on each fide was tried as near as poffible, and which 
the enemy could not aſcribe either to chance or cunning, 
was of a much more laſting effect, becauſe it left a 
ſtrong conviction of the viftor' 8 faperior force and bra; 
very. 

Notwithſtanding theſe 8 of the ancient ſe- 
nators, who could not reliſh theſe new maxims of policy, 


Wit + 29k of the ſenate, which preferred the uſeful to 
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the honourable, were much the majority upon this occa- i 
fion, and the conduct of the two commiſſioners was ap- 
proved, Marcius was ſent again with ſome 'gallies into 
Greece, to regulate affairs 4s he ſhould think moſt confiſ- 
tent with the ſervice of the publick; and Atilius into 


Theſſaly, to take poſſeſſion of Lariſſa; leſt upon the ex- 


piration of the truce, Perſeus ſhould make himſelf maſ. 
ter of that important place, the capital of | the country. 
Lentulus was alfo ſent to Thebes, to have an eye upon 
Bœotia. 

Tho' the war with Perſeus was refolved at Rome, the 
ſenate gave audience to his ambaſſadors, They repeated 
the ſame things, which had been ſaid in the interview" 
with Marcius, and endeavoured to juſtify their maſtet 
principally upon the attempt he was accuſed of having” 
made on the perſon of Eumenes. They were heard with 
little or no attention, and the ſenate ordered them, and 


all the Macedonians at Rome, to quit the city immedi- 


ately, and Italy in thirty days. The conſul Licinius, who 
was to command in Macedonia, had orders to march as 
ſoon as poflible with his army. The prætor Lucretius, 
who had the command of thesfleet, ſet out with five and 
forty gallies from Cephalonia, and arrived in five days at 
Naples „where ne was to Wait for the land- * 


Sx er. If. The ons Licinius * king Porta take the 
field, They both encamp near the river Pentus, at ſome 
diſarice from each other, Fight of the borſt, in <vhich 
Perſeus bas conſiderably the advantage, and makes an ill 
uſe of it. He endea vours to make a Peace, but in:feftually. 
The armies on both ON go into winter quarters. . 


1 conſul Licinius, after having offered his vows 
to the gods in the capitol, ſet out from * Rome, 
covered with a coat of arms, according to the cuſtom, 
The departure of the conſuls, ſays _— was always ak- 
Vol. X. B 
A. M. 3833. Ant. J. C. 71. 
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tended with great ſolemnity, and an incredible concourfe of 
the people, eſpecially upon an important war, and againſt 
a powerful enemy. Beſides the intereſt every particular 
might have in the glory of the conſul, the citizens were 
induced to throng about him, out of a eurioſity to ſee 
the general, to whoſe prudence and valour the fate of the 
republick was confided, A thouſand anxious thoughts 
preſented themſelves at that time to their minds upon the 
events of the war, which are always precarious and un- 
certain. They remembered the defeats which had happened 
through the bad conduct and temerity, and the victories 
for which they weie indebted to the wiſdom and courage, 
of their generals. © What mortal, faid they, can know 
„ the fate of a conſul at his departure; whether we 
6 ſhall ſee him with his victorious army return in triumph 


< to the capitol, from whence he ſets out, after having 


«© offered up his prayers to the gods, or whether the 


c enemy may not rejoice in his overthrow ? ** The an- 


cient glory of the Macedonians 3 that of Philip, who had 
made himſelf famous by his wars, and particularly by that 
azainſt the Romans, added very much to the reputation 
of Perſeus ; and every body knew, that from his ſucceſſion 
to the crown a war had begn expected from him, Full 
of ſuch thoughts the citizens conducted the conſul out of 
the city. C. Claudius and Q. Mutius, who had both been 
' conſuls, did not think it below them to ſerve in his army 
in quality of military tribunes, (or as colonels or brigadiers) 
and went with bim; as did P. Lentulus and the two 
Manlii Acidini. The conſul repaired in their company to 
Brunduſium, which was the rendez vous of the army, and 
paſſing the ſea with all his troops, -arrived at * — 
in the country of the Apollonians. 

* ſome days before, upon the return of his am- 
baſſadors from Rome, and their aſſuri g him, that there 
remained no hope of peace, held a great council, in Which 
opinions were different. Some thought it neceſſary for 


bim either to pay tribute, if required, or give up 


4 part 


ER 
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a part of his dominions, if the Romans inſiſted 
upon it; in a word, to ſuffer every thing ſupportable 
for the ſake of peace, rather than expoſe his perſon and 


kingdom to the danger of entire deſtruction. That if a 
part of his kingdom was left him, time and chance might 


produce favourable conjunctures, to put him in a condition 
not only to recover all he had loſt, but to render him formi- 
dable to thoſe, Who at preſent made Macedonia tremble. 
The greater number were of a quite different opinion. 
They infiſted, that by making ceſſion of a part, he 
muſt determine to loſe all his kingdom. That it was 
neither money nor lands that incited the ambition of 
the Romans, but univerſal Empire. That they knew the 
greateſt kingdoms and moſt powerful empires were ſub- 
jet to frequent revolutions. That they had humbled, or 


rather ruined, Carthage, without taking poſſeſſion of its 
territories ; contenting” themſelves with keeping it in awe 


by the neighbourhood of Mafiniſſa. That they had driven 
Antiochus and his ſon beyond mount Taurus. That there 


was no kingdom but Macedonia to give umbrage to, or 


make head againſt, tbe Romans. That prudence required 
Perſeus, whilſt he was ſtill maſter of it, ſeriouſly to con- 
ſider with himſelf whether by making the Romans ſome- 
times one conceſſion, and ſometimes another, he was re- 
ſolved to ſee himſelf deprived of all power, expelled from 
his dominions, and obliged to aſk, as a fayour of the 


Romans, permiſſion to retire and confine himſelf in Sa- 
mothracia, or ſome other iſland, there to paſs the reſt 


of his days in. contempt and miſery, with the mortifica- 


tion of ſurviving his glory and empire; or whether 


he would chooſe to hazard in arms all the dangers of 
the war in defence of his fortunes and dignity, as be- 
came a man of courage; and in caſe of being victorious, 
have the glory of delivering the univerſe from the R= 
man yoke, That it would be no more a wonder to 
drive the Romans out of Greece, than it had been to drive 
tlannibal out of Italy, Beſides, was it confiſtent for Per- 
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ſeus, after having oppoſed his brother with all his efforts, 
when he attempted to uſurp his crown, to reſign it meanly 
to ſtrangers, that endeavoured to wreſt it out of his hands? 
That in fine all the world agreed, that there was nothing 
more inglorious than to give up empire without refiſtance, 
nor more laudable than to have uſed all poſſible eng- 
vours to preſerve it. 

This council was held at Pella, the ancient capital of 
Macedonia. Since you think it fo neceſſary, ſaid the king, 
let us make wwar then with the help of the gods, He gave 
orders at the ſame time to his generals to aſſemble all 
their troops at Citium, whither he went ſoon after him- 
ſelf, 'with all the Lords of his court, and his regiments 
of guards, after having offered a ſacrifice of an hecatomb, 
or an hundred oxen, to Minerva Aleidema. He found 
the whole army aſſembled there. It amounted, including 
the foreign troops, to thirty nine thouſand foot, of whom 
almoſt half compoſed the phalanx, and four thouſand 
horſe, It was agreed, that fince the army Alexander the 
Great led into Aſia, no king ef Macedonia bad com- 
manded one ſo numerous. 

It was twenty ſix years ſince Philip had made peace with 
the Romans, and as during all that time Macedonia had 
remained in tranquillity, and without any conſiderable war, 
there were in it great numbers of youth capable of bear- 
ing arms, who had already began to exerciſe and form them- 
ſelves in the wars Macedonia had ſupported againſt the 
Thbracians their neighbours. Philip beſides, and Perſeus 
after him, had long before formed the deſign of under- 
taking a war with the Romans. Hence it was, that at 
the time we ſpeak of, every thing was ready for begin- 
ning it. 

Perſeus, before he took the field, thought it neceſſary 
to harangue his troops. He mounted his throne there. 
fore, and from thence, having his two ſons on each fide 
of him, ſpoke to them with great force. He began with 
à leng recital of all the injuries the Romans had com- 
| mitted 
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mitted with regard to his father, which had induced 


him to reſolve to take up arms againſt them; but that 
defign a ſudden death had prevented him from putting in 


execution, He added, that preſently after the death of 
Philip, the Romans had ſent ambafſadors to him, and 
at the ſame time marched troops into Greece to take 
poſſeſſion of the ſtrongeſt places, That afterwards, in or- 
der to gain time, they had amuſed him during all the winter 
with deceitful interviews, and a -pretended truce, under the 
ſpecious pretext of negotiating a reconciliation. He com- 
parered the conſul's army, which was actually on its 
march, with that of the Macedonizns ; which in his ſenſe was 


much ſuperior to the other, not only in the number and va- 


lour of the troops, but in ammunition and proviſions of 


war, laid up with infinite care during a great number of 


years. It remains therefore, Macedonians,” faid he in 
concluding, ©* only to act with the fame courage your 


&© anceſtors ſhewed, when having triumphed over all Eu- 


< rope, they eroſſed into Aſia, and fet no other bounds 
c to their conqueſts, than thofe of the univerſe. You 
„ are not now to carry your arms to the extremities of 
« the Eaſt, but to defend yourſelves in the poſſeſſion of 
the kingdom of Macedonia. When the Romans attacked 


my father, they covered that unjuſt war with the falſe 
« pretence of re-eſtabliſhing the ancient liberty of Greece ; 


© the preſent they undertake without any diſguiſe, to re- 


„ duce and enſſave Macedonia, That haughty people 


cannot bear, that the Roman empire ſſtould have any 


© king for its neighbour, nor that any warlike nation ſhould 


** have arms for their defence. For you may be aſſured, 
if you refuſe to make war, and will ſubmit to the 
orders of thoſe inſulting maſters, that you muſt reſolve 

<< to deliver up your arms with your king and bis king 
dom to them. | 
At theſe. words the whole army, which had expreſſed 


no immoderate applanſe for the reſt of his diſcourſe, raiſed 
cries of anger and indignation, exhorting the king to en- 
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tertain the beſt hopes, and demanding earneſtly to be led 
againſt the enemy. 

perſeus then gave audience to the ambaſſadors from 
the cities of Macedonia, who came to offer him money 
and proviſions for the occaſions of the army, each accord 
ing to their power. The, king thanked , them in the 
kindeſt manner, but did not accept their offers; giving 
for his reafon, that the army was abundantly provided 
with all things neceſſary, He only demanged carriages 
for. the a catapultæ, and other machines of 
ne „ 

The two armies were now in motion. That of the 
Macedonians, after ſome days march, arrived at Sycurium, 
a City ſituated at the foot of mount Oeta; the conſul's 
was at Gomphi in Theſſaly, after having ſurmounted the 
moſt incredible difficulties in ways and defiles almoſt im- 
praQticable, The Romans themſelves confeſſed, that had 
the enemy defended thoſe paſſes, they might eaſily have N 
deſtroyed their whole army in them. The conſul advanced 
within three miles of the country called Tripolis, and 
encamped upon the banks of the river Peneus. 

At the ſame time Eumenes arrived at Chalcis with his 
brothers Attalus and Athenæus: Phileterus, the fourth, 
was left at Pergamus for the defence of the country. 

* Eumenes and Attalus joined the conſul with four thou- 
IF ſand foot and a thouſand horſe, They had left Athe- 
IN næus with two thouſand foot at Chalcis, to reinforce the 
— 11 garriſon of that important place. The allies ſent alſo other 
4 troops, tho* in numbers ſufficiently inconſiderable, and 
9 ſome gallies. Perſeus, in the mean time, ſent out ſeveral 
detachments to ravage the country in the neighbourhood 
of Pheræ, in hopes, that if the conful ſhould quit his 
camp, and march to the aid of the cities in his alliance 
F that he might ſurprize and attack him to advantage; but. 
he was diſappointed, and obliged to content himſelf with 
BE nn che booty he had made amongſt his ſoldiers, 
Le which, 
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which was very conſiderable, and conſiſted principally in 
cattle of all ſorts. 

The conſul and king held each of them a council at hs 
ſame time, in order to reſolve in what manner to begin 
the war. The king, highly proud of having been ſuffered 
to ravage the territories of the Pherzans without oppoſiti- 
on, thought it adviſeable to go and attack the Romans 
in their camp without loſs of time. The Romans judged 
rightly, that their ſlowneſs and delays would diſcredit 
them very much with their allies, and reproacMted them- 
ſelves with not having defended the people of Pheræ. 
Whilſt they were conſulting upon the meafures it was 
neceſſary to take, (Eumenes and Attalus being preſent) a 
courier came in upon the ſpur, and informed them the 
enemy were very near with a numerous army. The ſig- 
nal was immediately given for the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms, and an hundred horſe detached, with as many of the 
light- armed foot, to take a view of the enemy. Perſeus, 
at ten in the morning, finding himſelf no farther from the 
Roman camp than a ſmall half league, made his foot halt, 
and advanced with his horſe and light-armed, ſoldiers. He 
had ſcarce marched a quarter of a league, 'when he per- 


ceived a body of the enemy, againſt which he fent a ſmall 


detachment. of horſe, ſupported by ſome light-armed troops. 
As the two detachments were very near equal in number, 
and neither fide ſent any freſh troops to their aid, the 
ſkirmiſh ended without its being poſſible to ſay which 
fide was victorious, Perſeus marched back his troops te 
Sycurium. ie | 

The next day at the ſame hour, Perſeus advanced with 
all his troops to the ſame place. They were followed by 
chariots laden with water, for there was none to be found 
within fix leagues of the place, the way was very duſty, 
and the troops might have been obliged to fight immedi- 
ately, which would. have incommoded them exceedingly. 


The Romans keeping cloſe in their camp, and having 


withdrawn their advanced . guards within their entrench- 
ments, 
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ments, the king's troops returned to their camp. They 
did the ſame ſeveral days, in hopes the Romans would not 
Fail to detach their cavalry to attack their rear-guard ; 
and when they had drawn them on far enough from their 
camp, and the battle was began, that they might face about. 
As the king's horſe and light-armed foot were very much 
ſuperior to thoſe of the Romans, they aſſured themſelves 
it would be no difficulty to defeat them. | 
The firſt deſign not ſucceeding, the king encatiped nearer 


the enemy, within little more than two leagues of them. 


At break of day, having drawn up his infantry in- the 
lame place as he had done the two preceding days, about 
a thouſand paces from the enemy, he advanced at the head 
of his cavalry, and light-armed foot towards the camp of 
the Romans. The duſt, which flew nearer than uſual, 
and was raiſed by a greater number of troops, gave them 
the alarm, and the firſt who brought the news, could 
ſcarce find be'ief that the enemy was ſo near, becauſe for 
ſeveral days before they had not appeared till ten in the 


' morning, and the ſun at that time was juſt rifir ing. But 


when it was confirmed by the cries of many, who ran in 
crowds from the gates, there was no longer any room to 
doubt it, and the camp was in very great confuſion, All 
the officers repaired with the utmoſt haſte to the gene- 
ral's tent, as the ſoldiers did each to his own. The ne- 
g'igence of the conſul, ſo ill informed in the motions of 
an enemy, whoſe nearneſs to him ought to have kept 
him perpetually upon his guard, gives us no n idea of 
his ability. 

Perſeus had drawn up his troupe at leſs than five hun- 
dred paces from the conſul's intrenchments. Cotys, king 
of the Odryſæ in Thrace, commanded the left with the 
horſe of his nation; the light-armed troops were diftri- 
buted in the intervals of the front rank. The Macedo- 
nian and Cretan horſe formed the right wing. At the 
extremity of each wing the king's horſe and thoſe of the 
auxiliaries were poſted, The king kept the centre oy 
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the horſe that always attended his perſon: before whom 
were placed the lingers and — to about four hun- 
dred in number. 

The conſul having drawn up bis foot in battle-array 
within his camp, detached only his cavalry and light- 
armed troops, who had orders to form a line in the front 
of his entrenchments. The right wing, which conſiſted of 
all the Italian horſe, was commanded by C. Licinius 
Craſſus, the conſul's brother; the left, compoſed of the 
horſe of the Grecian allies, by M. Valerius Levinus. ; 
both intermingled with the light-armed troops. Q, Mu- 
cius was poſted in the centre, with a ſelect body of horſe ; 


two hundred Gallick horſe, and three hundred of Eume- 
nes's troops, were drawn up in his front, Four hundred 


Theſſalian horſe were placed a little beyond the left wing, 
as a reſerved body, King Eumenes, and his brother Atta- 
lus with their troops, were poſted in the ſpace . 


the entrenchments and the rear ranks. 


This was only an engagement of cavalry, which was 
almoſt equal on both ſides, and might amount to about 
four thouſand on each, without including the light- armed 
troops. The action began by the ſlings and miſſive wea- 
pons, which were poſted in front; but that was only the 
prelude, The Thracians, like wild beafts long ſhut up, 
and thereby the more furious, threw themſelves firſt upcn 
the right wipg of the Romans, who, perfectly brave and 
intrepid as they were, could not ſupport ſo rude and vio- 
lent a charge, The light-armed foot, whom the Thracians 
had amongſt them, beat down the lances of the enemy 


with their ſwords, ſometimes cutting the legs of the hor- 


ſes, and ſometimes wounding them in their flanks, Per- 
ſeus, who attacked the centre of the enemy, ſqon put the 
Greeks into diſorder; and as they were vigorouſly purſu- 
ed in their flight, the Theſlalian horſe, which, at a ſmall 
diſtance from the left wing, formed a body of reſerve, and 
in the beginning of the action had been only ſpectators of 
the battle, was of great ſervice, - when' that wing gave 

way. 
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"tain and encourage their own party. 


and fear, upon what he ſhould reſolve, Evander 
in whom he repoſed great confidence, upon ſeeing the 
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"way. For thoſe horſe, retiring gently and in good order, 


after having joined the auxiliary troops of Eumenes, gave 
a ſafe retreat between their ranks to thoſe who fled and 


were diſperſed ; ; and when they ſaw the enemy was not 


warm in their putſuit, were ſo bold as to advance to ſuf- 
As this body of 
horſe marched in good order, and always kept their ranks, 
the king's cavalry, who had broke in the purſuit, 'did 
not dare to wait their approach, nor to come to blows 
with them. 

Hippias and Leonatus having learnt the advantage of the 
cavalry, that the king might not loſe ſo favourable an op- 
portunity of completing the glory of the day, by vigo- 
rouſly puſhing the enemy, and charging them in their en- 


trenchments, brought on the Macedonian phalanx of their 


own accord, and without orders. It appeared indeed, 


that had the king made the leaſt effort, he might have 


rendered his victory complete; and in the preſent ardour 
of his troops, and terror into which they had thrown the 
Romans, the latter muſt have been entirely defeated. 
Whilſt he was deliberating with himſelf, between hope 
* of Crete, 


phalanx advance, ran immediately to Perſeus, and earneſtly 
begg d of him not to abandon himſelf to his preſent ſucceſs, 
nor engage raſhly in a new action, that was not neceſ- 
ſary, and wherein he hazarded every thing. He repre- 


ſented to him, that if he continued quiet, and contented 
himſelf with the preſent advantage, he would either ob- 


tain honourable conditions of peace ; or if he ſhould chooſe 
to continue the war, his firft ſucceſs would infallibly de- 
termine thoſe, who till then had remained neuter, to de- 
clare in his favour. The king was already inclined to fol- 
low that opinion ; wherefore having praiſed the counſel 
and zeal of Evander, he cauſed the retreat to be ſoun- 


ded 
2 Perſeus made aſe of bim in tbe intended afſaſſimation of 
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camp. 
The Romans loſt two thouſand of their light- armed in- 


fantry, at leaſt, in this battle, and had two hundred of. 


their horſe killed, and as many taken priſoners, On the 
other fide only twenty of their cavalay, and forty foot 
ſoldiers were left upon the place. The victors returned 
into their camp with great joy: 
who with ſongs of triumph carried the heads of thoſe 
they had killed upon the end of their pikes: it was to 


them Perſeus was principally indebted for his victory. The 


Romans, on the contrary, in profound ſorrow kept a 
mournful filence, and filled with terror, expected every 
moment, that the enemy would come and attack them in 
their camp. 
to remove the camp to the other fide of the Peneus, in 


order that the river might ferve as an additional fortifi- 


cation for the troops, till they had recovered their panick, 
The conſul was averſe to taking that ſtep, which, as an 
open profeſſion of fear, was highly diſhononrable to him 
ſelf and his army; but however, being convinced by rea- 
ſon, he yielded to neceſſity, paſſed with his troops by the 
favour of the night, and encamped on the other bank of 
the river. 


Perſeus advanced the next day to attack the enemy, 


and to give them battle, but it was then too late; he 
found their camp abandoned. When he ſaw them en- 
trenched on the other ſide of the river, he pereeived the 
enormous error he had committed the day before, in not 
purſuing them immediately upon their defeat; but he 
confeſſed it a ſtill greater fault to have continued quiet 
and inactive during the night. For without puting the reſt 
of his army in motion, if he had only detached his light= 
aimed troops againſt the enemy, during their confuſion and 
diforder in paſting the river, he might without difficulty 
have cut off at leaſt part of their army. 

We 
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ded for his horſe, and ordered his foot to return into _ | 


eſpecially the Thracians, 


Eumenes was of opinion, that it was proper 
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We ſee Prin in a ſenſible example, to what cauſes re- 
volutions of ſtates, and the fall of the greateſt empires, 
owe their being. Thete is no reader but muſt have been 
ſurprized at ſeeing Perſeus ftop ſhort in a decifive moment, 
and let flip an almoſt certain occaſion of defeating his 
enemy: it requires no great capacity or penetration to 
diſtinguiſh ſo groſs a fault. But how came it to paſs, 
that Perſeus, who wanted neither judgment nor experience, 
ſhould be ſo much miſtaken ? A notion is ſuggeſted to 
him by a man he confides in. It is weak, raſh, and ab- 
ſurd. But God, who rules the heart of man, and who 
wills the deſtruction of the kingdom of Macedonia, ſuf- 
fers no other notion to prevail in the king's breaſt, and 
removes every thought, which might and naturally ought 
to have induced him to take quite different meaſures. 
Nor is that ſufficient, The firſt fault might have been 
eaſily retrieved by a little vigilance during the night. God 
ſeems to have laid that prince and his army in a profound 
fleep. Not one of his officers has the leaſt thought of 
obſerving the motions of the enemy in the night, We ſee 
nothing but what is natural in all this; but the holy 
ſcripture teaches us to think otherwiſe, and what was 
faid of Saul's ſoldiers and officers, we may well apply to 
this event: Aud no man ſaw it, nor knew it, neither awake 


ed; for they were all afleep, becauſe a deep fleep from the 


| Lord was fallen upon them, 1 Sam. c. 26. v. 12. 


The Romans indeed, having put the river between them 
and the enemy, faw themſelves no longer in danger of be- 
ing ſuddenly attacked and routed; but the check they 
had lately received, and the wound they had given the 
glory of the Dames name, made them feel the ſharpeſt 
affliction, All who were preſent in the council of war 
aſſembled by the conſul, laid the fault upon the Ætolians. 
It was faid, that they were the firſt who took the alarm 
and fled ; that the reſt of the Greeks had been drawn 
away he their example, and that five of the chief of 
their nation were the firſt who took to flight. The, 
ane, 
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the Theſſaliant, on the contrary, were praiſed for their va- 


lour, and their leaders rewarded * en marks of 


honour. 
The ſpoils taken from the 3 were not inconfide. 
rable, They amounted to fifteen hundred bucklers, a 


thouſand cuiraſſes, and a much greater number of hel- 


mets, ſwords, and darts of all kinds. The king made 
great preſents of them to the officers who had Ciſtinguiſhed 


. themſelves moſt, and having aſſembled the army, he be- 


gan by telling them, that what had happened was an hap- 


py preſage for them, and a certain pledge of what they 


might hope for the future. He made great encomiums 
upon the troops who had been in the action, and in mags» 
nificent terms expatiated upon their victory over the Ro- 
man horſe, in which the principal force ef their army 
conſiſted, and which they had before believed invinciblez 
and promiſed himſelf from thence a more conſiderable ſue- 
ceſs over their infantry, who had only eſcaped their ſwords 
by a ſhameful flight during the night; but that it would 
be eaſy to force the entrenchments, in which their fear 
kept them ſhut up · The victoricus ſoldiers, who carried 
the ſpoils of the enemies they had ſlain upon their ſhould- 
ers, heard this diſcourſe with ſenſible pleaſure, and pro- 
miſed themſelve every thing from their valour, judging of 
The foot, on their ſide, eſpeci- 
ally that which compoſed the Macedonian phalanx, 
prompted by a laudable jealouſy, pretended at leaſt to 
equal if not excel the glory of their companions upon the 
firſt occafich. In a word, the whole army demanded with 
incredible ardor and paſſion, only to come to blows with 
the enemy. The king, after having diſmiſſed the aſſembly, 
ſet forward the next day, paſſed the river, and encamped 
at Mopſium, an eminence ſituate between Tempe and 
Lariſſa. | 

The joy for the good ſucceſs of ſo important a battle, 
affected Perſeus at firſt in all its extent, He looked upon 
himſelf as . to a people, who alone were ſo in re- 
Vo L. X. | Ce gard 
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gard to all other princes and nations. This was not a 
victory gained by ſurprize, and in a manner ſtoln by fira- 
tagem and addreſs, but carried by open force, and the va. 
Jour and bravery of his troops, and that in his own fight, 
and under his own conduct. He had ſeen the Roman haugh- 
tineſs give way before him three times in one day; at fir 
in keeping cloſe, out of fear, in their camp; then when 
they ventured out of it, in hamefully betaking themſelves 
to flight ; and laſtly, by flying again, during the obſcurity 
of the night, and in finding no other ſecurity, but by being 
encloſed within their entrenchments, the uſual refuge of 
terror and apprehenfion, Theſe thoughts were highly ſooth- 
ing, and capable of deceiving a prince, already too much af. 
ſeed with his own merit, 

But when his firſt tranſports were a little abated, and 
the inebriating fume of fudden joy was ſomewhat evapo- 
rated, Perſeus came to himſelf, and reflecting in coo] 
blood upon all the conſequences, which might attend his 
victory, he began to be in ſome ſort of terror, The wiſeft 
of the courtiers about him, ( taking advantage of fo 

happy a diſpoſition, ventured to give him the counſel, of 
which it made him capable; this was, to make the beft 
of his late ſucceſs, and conclude an honourable peace with 
the Romans. They repreſented to him, that the moſt 
certain mark of a prudent and really happy prince, was 
not to rely too much upon the preſent favours of fortune, 
nor abandon himſelf to the deluſive glitter of proſperity. 
That therefore he would do well to fend to the conſul, 
and propoſe a renovation of the treaty, upon the ſame con- 
Vi ditions impoſed by T. Quintius, when victorious, upon 
Hhis father Philip. That he could not put an end to the 
[ War more plorioufly for himſelf, than after ſo memorable 
13 a battle, nor hope a more favourable occaſion of conclud- 
ing a ſure and laſting peace, than at a conjuncture, when 
the check the Romans had received, would render them 
more tractable, and better inclined to grant him good con- 


a 8 dltions. 
2 <1) Dieb Lecat, 69, RP 
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tions. That if, notwithſtanding that check, the Ro- 


juſt and equitable accommodation, he would at leaſt have 


rous aſſembly, They told him they came to demand peace, 
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mans, out of a pride too natural to them, ſhould reject a 


the conſolation of having the gods and men for witneſſes 
of his own moderation, and the haughty tenacioulnes of 
the Romans. a . 
The king gave into theſe wiſe remonſtrances, to which he 
never was averſe, | The majority of the council alſo ap- 
plauded them. Ambaſſadors were accordingly ſent to the 
conſul, who gave them audience in the preſence of a nume- 


that Perſeus would pay the ſame tribute to the Romans his 
father Philip had done, and abandon all the cities, territo- 
ries, and places, that prince had abandoned, 
When they withdrew, the council deliberated upon the 
anſwer it was proper to make. The Roman conſtancy + 
ſhewed itſelf upon this occaſion in an extraordinary man- 
ner. It was the cuſtom * at that time to expreſs in ad- 
verſity all the aſſurance and loftineſs of good fortune, and 
to act with moderation in proſperity. The anſwer was; 
That no peace could be granted to Perſeus, unleſs he 
ſubmitted himſelf and his kingdem to the diſcretion of 
the ſenate, When it was related to the king and his 
friends, they were ſtrangely ſurprized at fo extraordinary, 
and, in their ſenſe, ſo ill-timed a pride: moſt of them 
believed it needleſs to talk any farther of peace, and that 
the Romans would be ſoon reduced to demand what they 
now refuſed. Perſeus was not of the ſame opinion. He 
judged rightly, that Rome was not ſo haughty, but from 
the conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority z and that reflection daunt- 
ed him exceedingly, He ſent again to the conſul, and of- 
fered a more conſiderable tribnte than had been impoſ.d " 
upon Philip. When he ſaw the conſul wouid retract 
nothing from his. firſt anſwer, having no m any hopes 
Ge { of 
* Ita tum mos erat in ad- tunz gerere, moderat animos 
verſis vultum ſecundæ for- in ſecundis. Liv. 
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of peace, he returned to his former camp at Syeurinm, geter- 
mined to try again the fortune of the war. | 

We may conclude from the whole ccndu@ of Perſeus, 
that he muſt have undertaken this war with great impru- 
dence, and with:ut having compared his ſtrength and reſources 
with thoſc of the Romans. To believe himſelf happy, and 
after a fignal victory to demand peace, and ſubmit to more 
oppreſſive conditions, than his father Philip had complied 
with till after a bloody defeat, ſeems to argue, that he had 

taken his meaſures, and. concerted the means to ſucceſs 
very ill, ſince after a firſt action entirely to his advantage, 
he are to diſcover all his weakneſs and inferiority, and 
in ſeme ſort inclines te deſpair, ' Why then was he the firſt 
to break the peace? Why was he the aggreſſor ? Why was 
he in ſuch haſte ? Was it to ſtop ſhort at the firſt ſtep > How 
came be not to know his weakneſs, till his own victory 
ſhewed it him? Theſe are not the figns of a wiſe and judi- 
cious prince. 

The news of the battle of the cavalry, which ſoon beds 
in Greece, made known what the people thought, and diſ- 
covered in fall light to which fide they inclined. It was re- 
ceived with joy, not only by the partiſans of Macedonia, but 
even by moſt of thoſe the Romans had obliged, of whom 
ſome ſuffered with pain their Ry manners, and inſo- 

lence of power. 

The pretor Lueretius at the fs time beſi eged the city 
of Haliartus in Bœotia (m). After a long and vigorous de- 
fence, it was taken at laſt by ſtorm, plundered, and after- 
wards entirely demoliſhed. Thebes ſoon after lurrendered, 

| and then Lucretius returned with his fleet. 

1 Peritus, in the mean time, who was not far from the 
0 1 camp of the Romans, gave them great trouble; harraſſing 
$1481 their troops, and falling upon their foragers, whenever 


141 they ventured cut of their camp. He took one day a 
41 thouſand carriages laden principally with ſheafs of corn, 
115 which the Romans had been to reap, and made ſix hun- 
VARY (m) Liv. I. 42. n. 64, 67. 
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red priſoners. He afterwards attacked a ſmall body of 
troops in the neighbourdood, of which he expected to make 


| himſelf maſter with little or no difficulty; but he found 


more reſiſtance than he had imagined, That ſmall body was 
commanded by a brave officer called L. Pompeius, who re- 
tiring to an eminence, defended Himſelf there with intrepid 
courage, determined to die with his troops rather than ſur- 
render. He was upon the point of being born down by 


Rumbers, when the conſul arrived to his afliſtance with A 


great detachment of horſe and light-armed foot: the legions 
were ordered to follow him. The fight of the conſul gave 
Pompeius and his troops new courage, who were eight hun- 
dred men, all Romans, Perſeus immediately ſent for his 
phalanx; but the conſul did not wait its coming up, and 
came directly to blows. The Macedonians, after 8 

made a very vigorous reſiſtanee for ſome time, were at laſt 
broke and put to the rout. Three Hundred foot: were left 


upon the place, with twenty-four of the beſt horſe, of the 


troop called the Sacred Squadron, of which the commander 
himſelf, Antimachus, was killed. — | 

The ſucceſs of this action re-animated the Romans, and 
very much alarmed Perſeus. After having put a ſtrong 
garriſon into Gonna, he marched back his eng into Mace- 
donia. 

The conſul having reduced Perthzbia, and taken Lariſſa 
and ſome other cities, diſmiſſed all the allies, except the 
Achæans; diſperſed bis troops in Theſſaly, where he left f 
them in vinter- quarters; and went into Beotia, at the re- : 
queſt of the Thebans, ponds whom the people of Coronæa 
had made incurfons. 


SECT. III. The ſenate paſs , a ; wiſe decree to put a 0 fo the © 
' avarice of the penerals and magi ſtrates, who oppreſſed the 
allies. The conſul Marcius, after ſuftatning great fatiguery 
enters Macedonia. Perſeus takes the alarm, and leder tbe 
| paſſer open : be reſumes courage afterwards. Inſolint embaſſy 
| 7 the Rhodians to Rome. 
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N OTHING memorable paſſed the following year (a). 


The conſul Hoſtilius had ſent Ap. Claudius into Illyria 
with four thouſand foot, to defend ſuch of the inhabitants 
of that country, as were allies of the Romans; and the 
latter had found means to add eight thoufand men, raiſed 
amongſ? the allies, to his firſt body of troops He encamp- 
ed at Lychnidus, a city of the Daffaretzz, Near that place 
was another city called Uſcana, which belonged to Perſeus, 
and where he had a great garriſon. Claudius, upon the 
promiſe which had been made him of having the place put 
into his hands, in hopes of making great booty, approached, 
it with almoſt all his troops without any order, diſtruſt, or 
precaution. Whilſt he thought leaft of it, the garriſon. 


made a furious fally upon l im, put his whole army to flight, 


and purſued them a great way, with dreadful laughter, 
Of eleven thouſand men, ſcarce two thouſand eſcaped into 
the camp, which a thouſand had been left to guard: Claudius 
returned to Lychnidus with the ruins of his army, The 
news of this loſs very much afflicted the ſenate, and the 
more, becauſe it had been occafioned by the imprudence and 
varice of Claudius. 

This was o) the almoſt univerſal liſcaſe of the command- 
ers at that time. The ſenate received various complaints 
from many cities, as well of Greece as the other provinces, 
againſt the Roman officers, who treated them with unheard 
of rapaciouſneis and cruelty. They puniſhed ſome of them, 
redreſſed the wrongs. they had done the cities, and diſmiſſed. 
the ambaſſadors well ſatisfied. with the manner in which 
their remonſtrances had been received. Soon after, to pre- 
vent ſuch diſorders for the future, they paſſed a decree, 


which expreſſed, that the cities ſhould not furniſh the Ro- 


man magiſtrates with any thing more than what the ſenate 
expreſly appointed, which ordinance was publiſhed in all the. 
cities of Feloponneſue, | | 


| © Papilivs 
(#) A. M. 3834. Ant. J. 2 150. Liv. 1. 43. n. 9, 10. 
{s) Polyb, Legat. 74. Liv, I. 43. n. 17. 
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C. papilius and Cn. Octavius, who were charged with 
this commiſſion, went firſt to Thebes, where they very 
much praiſed the citizens, and exhorted them to continue 
firm in their alliance with the Roman people. Proceed- 
ing afterwards to the other cities of Peloponneſus, they 
boaſted every where of the lenity and moderation of the 
fenate, which they proved by their late decree in favour 
of the Greeks. They found great diviſions in almoſt al 
the eities, eſpecially amongſt the Ztolians, occaſioned by 
two factions which divided them, one for the Romans, and 


the other for the Macedonians, The aſſembly of Achaia 


was not exempt from theſe diviſions; but the wiſdom ef 
the perſons of greateſt authority, 8 their conſe- 
quences, The advice of Archon, one of the principal per- 
ſons of the league, was to act according to conjunctures, 
to leave no room for calumny to irritate either of the 
contending powers againſt the republick, and to avoid the 
misfortunes into which thoſe were fallen, who had not 
ſufficiently comprehended the power of the Romans. This 
advice prevailed, and it was reſolved, that Archon ſhould 


de made chief magiſtrate, and Polybius captain general of 
che ho1ſes 


About this time, Attalus, having ſomething to demand 
of the Achæan league, cauſed the new magiſtrate to be 
ſounded ; who, determinate in favour of the Romans and 
their allies, promiſed that prince to ſupport his ſuit with 
all his power. The affair in queſtion was to have a de- 


cree reverſed, by which it was ordained, that all the ſta⸗ 
tues of king Eumenes ſhould be removed from the pub- 
Hk places. At the firſt council that was held, the am- 


baſſadors of Attalus were introduced to the aſſembly, who 
demanded, that in conſideration for the prince. who ſent. 


them, Eumenes, his brother, ſhould be reſtored to the ho- 


nours the republick had formerly decreed him. Archon 


ſupported this demand, but with great moderation. Poly- 
bius ſpoke with more force, enlarged upon the merit and 


ſervices of m , demonſtra ted che injuſtice of the firſt 
decrees 
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decree, and concluded, that it was proper to repeal it. The 
whole aſſembly applauded this diſcourſe, and it was reſolved 
that Eumenes ſhould be reſtored to all his honours, 

It was at this time Rome (p) ſent Papilius to Antiochus 
Epiphanes, to prevent his enterprizes againſt Egypt, which 
we have mentioned before, 

The Macedonian war gave the Romans Freat employment, 
Q: Marcius Philippus, one of the two conſuls lately elected, 


vas charged with it. 


Before he ſet out, Perſeus had conceived the defign of 
taking the advantage of the winter to make an expedition 
againſt Illyria, which was the only province from whence 
Macedonia had reaſon to fear irruptions during the king's 
being employed againſt the Romans. This expedition ſuc- 
ceded very happily ſor him, and almoſt without any loſs 
on his fide. He began with the ſiege of Uſcana, which had 
fallen into the hands of the Romans, it is not known how; 
and took it, after a defence of ſome duration. He FW, 
wards made himſelf maſter of all the ſtrong places in the 
country, the moſt part of which had Roman garriſons in 
them, and took a great number of priſoners. 

Perſeus, at the ſame time, ſent ambaſſadors to Gentius, 
one of the kings of Illyria, to induce him to quit the party 
of the Romans, and come over to him, Gentius was far 


from being averſe to it; but he obſerved, that having 


neither munitions of war nor money, he was in no con- 
dition to declare againſt the Romans z which was explain= 
ing himſelf ſufficiently. Perſeus, who was avaricious, did 
not underſtand, or rather affected not to underſtand, his 
demand; and ſent a ſecond embaſſy to him without mention 
of money; and received the ſame anſwer. Polybius ob- 
ſerves, that this fear of expences, which denotes a little 
mean ſoul, and entirely diſhonours -a prince, made many 
of his enterprizes miſcarry, and that if he would have ſacri- 
(2) A.M. 3835. Ant. J. C. 169. Liv. I. 43. n. 17, 
& 13-23. Polyb. Legat. 76, 77. 
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ficed certain ſums, and thoſe far from conſiderable, he 
might have engaged ſeveral republicks and princes in his 


party. Can ſuch a blindneſs be conceived in a rational 
creature! Polybius conſiders it as a puniſhment from the 


6 = . 1 
Perſeus having led back his troops intò Macedonia, made 
them march afterwards to Stratus, a very ſtrong city of 
ZEtolia, above the gulph of Ambracia, The people had 
given him hopes, that they would ſurrender it as ſoon as he 
appeared before the walls, but the Romans prevented them, 
and threw ſuccours into the place. 

Farly in the ſpring the conſul Aachen left Rome, and 


went to Theſſaly, from whence, without loſing time, he 


advanced into Macedonia, fully aſſured, that it was neceſſary 


to attack Perſeus in the heart of his dominions. 


Upon the report 9 that the Roman army was ready to 
take the field, Archon, chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, to 
juſtify his country from the ſuſpicions and bad reports that had 


been propagated againſt ie, adviſed the Achæans, to paſs a de- 


cree, by which it ſhould be ordained, that they ſhould march 
an army into Theſſaly, and ſhare in all the dangers of the 
war with the Romans. That decree being confirmed, or- 
ders were given to Archon to raiſe troops, and to make all 
the neceſſary preparations. It was afterwards reſolved, that 


ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to the conſul, to acquaint him 
with the reſolution of the republick, and to know from 
him where and when the Achæan army ſhould join him. 


Polybius, our hiftorian, with ſome others, was charged 
with this embaſſy. They found the Romans had quitted 
Theſſaly, and were encamped in Perrhæbia, between Azora 
and Dolichza, greatly perplexed about the rout it was ne- 
ceſſary to take, They followed them for a favourable op- 
portunity of ſpeaking to the conſul, and ſhared —_ him 

all the dangers he ran in entering Macedonia. 
Perſeus (7), who did not know what rout the con- 
ful would take, had poſted conſiderable bodies of troops 
in 


(4) Polyb. Legat. 28. (r) Liv. l. 44. n. 110. 
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in two places, by which it was probable he would at tempt 
to paſs. For himſelf, he encamped with the reſt of his 
army near Dium, marching and countermarching without 
much deſign, | 
Marcius, after long deliberation, reſolved to "paſs the 
foreſt that covered part of that country called Octolopha. 
He had incredible difficulties to ſurmount, the ways were 
ſo ſteep and unpracticable, and had ſeized an eminence, 
by way of precaution, which favoured his paſſage, From 
hence the enemies camp, which was not diſtant above a 
- thouſand paces, and all the country about Dium and Phila 
might be diſcovered 3 which very much animated the 
ſoldiers, who had before their eyes opulent lands, where 
they hoped to enrich themſelves. Hippias, whom the 
king had poſted to defend this paſs with à body of twelve 
thouſand men, ſeeing the eminence poſſeſſed by a detach- 
ment of the Romans, marched to meet the conſul, who 
advanced with his whole army, harraſſed his troops for 
two days, and diſtreſſed them very much by frequent at- 
tacks, Marcius was in great trouble, not being able ei- 
ther to advance with ſafety, or retreat without ſhime, or 
even danger. He had no other choice to make, but to 
purſue an undertaking with vigour ; formed, perhaps, with- 
too much boldneſs and temerity, and which could not 
ſucceed without a determinate perſeverance, often crowned 
in the end with ſucceſs, It is certain, that if the con- 
ful had had to do with the ancient kings of Macedonia 
in the narrow defile, where his troops were pent up, he 
would infallibly have received a great blow. But Per- 
ſeus, inſtead of ſending freſh troops to ſupport Hippias, 
the cries of whoſe ſoldiers in battle he could hear in his 
camp, and of going in perſon to attack the enemy, amuſed 
himſelf with making uſeleſs excurſions with his horſe into 
the country about Dium, and by that negle& gave the Ro- 
mans opportunity to extricate themſelves from the bad affair 
in which they had embarked, 
', jy 
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pt It was not without infinite pains they effected this; 
is the horſes laden with the baggage ſinking under char 
ut toads, on the declivity of the mountain; and falling down 

| at almoſt every ſtep, they took. The elephants eſpecially 
he gave them great trouble: it was neceſſary to find ſome 
1. new means for their deſcent in ſuch extremely ſteep places. 
re HFaving cleared the ſnow on theſe deſcents, they drove two 
e, beams into the earth at the lower part of the way, at the 
m diſtance of ſomething more than the breadth of an ele- 
a phant from each other. Upon thoſe beams they laid planks 
la of thirty foot length, and formed a kind of bridge, which 
ne they covered with earth. At the end of the firſt bridge, 
re leaving ſome interval, they erected a ſecond, then a third, 
ie and ſo on to as many of the ſame kind as were neceſſary. 
ve The elephant paſſed from the firm ground to the bridge, 
a- and before he came to the end, they had contrived to 
o lower the beams inſenſibly that ſupported it, and let him 
Ir - gently down with the bridge: he went on in that manner 
t⸗ to the ſecond, and all the reſt. It is not eaſy to expreſs 
i- the fatigues they underwent in this paſs, the ſoldiers being 
or often obliged to roll upon the ground, becauſe it was im- 
to poſſible for them to keep their legs. It was agreed, that 
th with an handful of men the enemy might have entirely de- 
ot FE feated the Roman army. At length, after infinite diffi- 
d culties and dangers, it arrived in a plain, and found itſelf _ 
1 out of danger. 
ia | As the conſul] (s) ſeemed then to have entirely overcome the 
ie greateſt difficulty of his enterprize, Polybius thought this a 
r proper time for preſenting Marcius with the decree of the 
85 Achæans, and to aſſure him of their reſolution to join him 
is with all their forces, and to ſhare with him in all the labours 
ed and dangers of this war: Marcius, after having thanked the 
to A chæans for their gocd. will in the kindeſt terms, told them 
> they might ſpare themſelves the trouble and expence that war 
ir would give them; that he would diſpenſe with both; and that 
3 in the preſent poſture of affairs, he had no occaſion for the 
t 3 Se 8 aid 


(5/ Polyb, Legat, 78. 
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out taking fright, it had been impoſſible for the Romans 
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aid of the allies. After this diſcourſe Polybiue' s collegues 


returned into Achaia. 
Polybius only continued in the Roman army, till the 


eonſul, having received advice, that Appius, firnamed Cento, 
had demanded of the Achæans a body of five thouſand men 
to be ſent him into Epirus, diſpatched him home, with 


advice not to ſuffer his republick to furniſh thoſe troops, or 


engage in expences entirely unneceſſary, as Appius had no 
reaſon to demand that aid. It is difficult, ſays the hiſtorian, 
to diſcover the real motives that induced Marcius to talk in 
this manner. Was 1 ſparing the Achæans, or laying a 
ſnare for them; or did he intend to put it out of Appius's 
power to e any thing? 

Whilſt the king was bathing, he was informed of the 


; enemy's approach. That news alarmed him terribly, Un- 


certain what choice to make, and changing every moment 
his reſolution, he cried out, and lamented his being con- 
quered without fighting. He recalled the two officers, to 
whom he had confided the defence of the paſſes; * ſent the 
gilt ſtatues at Dium on board his fleet, left they ſhould fall 
into the hands of the Romans; gave orders that his trea. 
ſures laid up at Pella ſhould be thrown into the ſea, and 
all his gallies at Thetlalonica burnt, For himſelf he retired 


The conſul had brought the army to a — from 
whence it was impoſſible to diſengage himſelf without the 
enemy's permiſſion. There was no paſſing for him, but 
by two foreſts ; by the one he might penetrate thro' the 
vallies of Tempe into Theſſaly, and by the other, beyond 
Dium, enter further into Macedonia; and both thoſe im- 
portant poſts were poſſeſſed by firong garriſons for the 
king. So that if Perſeus had only ftaid ten days with- 


to 


* Theſe evere the Kauer F ander had — to be made by 


tte horſe ſoldiers killed in paſ- Lyſippus, and to be fer up in 
Jing the Granicus, which Aen. Dim. 


„ 


have had no paſs for proviſions to him. 


could alone have defended the entrance. 


ALEXANDER): 
to have entered Theſſaly by Tempe, and the conful would 


Succeſſors. 30 
For the ways thro® 
Tem pe are bordered by ſuch vaſt precipices, that the eye 
could ſcarce ſuſtain the view of them without ' dazzling, 
The king's troops guarded this paſs at four ſeveral places, 
of which the laſt was ſo narrow, that ten men, well armed, 
The Romans there- 
fore, not being able either to receive proviſions by the nar- 


row paſſes of Tempe, nor to get thro' them, muſt have 


been cbliged to regain the mountains, from whence they 
came down, which was become impracticable, the enemy 
having poſſeſſed themſelves of the eminences. The only 
choice they had left, was to open their way thro? their 
enemies to Dium in Macedonia; * which would have been 
no leſs difficult, if the gods, ſays Livy, had not deprived Fer- 
ſeus of prudence and counſel, Fer in making a foſſe with en- 
trenchments in a very narrow defile, at the foot of mount 
Olympus, he would have abſolutely ſhut them out, and 
ſtopt them ſhort. But in the blindneſs, into which his ſear 
had thrown the king, he neither ſaw, nor did, any thing of 


all the means in his power to fave himſelf, left all the paſſes 
of his kingdom open and unguarded, and took refuge at * 6 


with precipitation. 

The conſul perceived aright, that he owed his ſafety to 
the king's timidity and imprudence, He ordered the præ- 
tor Lucretius, who was at Lariſſa, to ſeize the poſts 
bordering upon Tempe, which Perſeus had abandoned, to 


ſecure a retreat in caſe of accident; and ſent Popilius to 


take a view of the paſſes in the way to Dium. When 
he was informed that the ways were open and unguarded, 
he marched thither in two days, and encamped his army 


near the temple of Jupiter in the neighbourhood, to pre- 
vent its being plundered, 


Having entered the city, which 
was full of magnificent buildings, and well kenden he 
Vor. X. Was 


Liv. 


Quo d nifi dii mentem regi 
ipſum in gentis 
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34 was exceedingly ſurprized, that the king had abandoned 
1 [\ it ſo eaſily. He continued his march, and made himſelf 

| maſter of ſeveral places, almoſt without any reſiſtance, But 


1 the farther he advanced, the leſs provifions he found, 
= and the more the dearth encreaſed ; which obliged him to 
return to Dium. He was alſo reduced te quit that city, 
and retire to Phila, where the prætor Lueretius had in- 
formed him he might find provifions in abundance, His 
j quitting Dium ſuggefted to Perfeus, that it was now time 
if to recover by his courage, what he had loſt by his fear. 
158 He repoſſeſſed himſelf therefore of that city, and ſoon re- 
— 4 paired its ruins. Popilius, on his fide, beſieged and took 
q Heraclea, which was ny a quarter of 2 league diftant 
from Phila. 

Perſeus, having recovered his fright and reſumed ſpirits 
would have been very glad that his orders to throw hs 
treaſures at Pella into the fea, and burn all his ſhips at 
Theſlalonica, had not been executed. Andronicus, to whom 
he had given the latter order, had delayed obeying it, to 
give time for the repentance which might ſoon follow that 
command, as indeed it happened. Nicias, leſs aware, had 
thrown all the money he found at Pella into the ſea. But 
his fault was ſoon repaired by divers, who brought up almoſt 
the whole money from the bottom of the ſea. To reward 
their ſervices, the king caufed them all to be put to death 
ſecretly, as he did Andronicus and Nicias ; ſo much was he 
aſhamed of the abje& terror, to which be had abandoned 
himſelf, that he could not bear to have any vitneſles or tra- 
ces of it in being. 

Several expeditions paſſed on both ſides by ſea and land, 

which were neither of much conſequence or importance. 

When Polybius (tr) returned from his embaſly into Pe- 
loponneſus, Appius's letter, in which he demanded five 


'h 
Ons 


= | | thouſand men, had been received there, Some time after 

the council aſſembled at Sicyon to deliberate upon that 
i _ affair, gave Polybius great perplexity. Not to execute 
_wY | oy 
= | i Polyb. Legat. 8. | 
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the order he received from Marcius had been an inexciſable 
fault. On the other fide, it was dangerous to refuſe the 
Romans the troops they might have occaſion for, of which 
the Achæans were in no want. To extricate themſelves 
in ſo delicate a conjuncture, they had recourſe to the de- 
cree of the Roman ſenate, that prohibited their having 
any regard to the letters of the generals, unleſs an order of 
the ſenate was annexed to them, which Appius had not ſent 
with his. It was his opinion, therefore, that before 


. any thing was ſent to Appius, it was neceſſary to inform 


the conſul of his demand, and to wait for his decifion 
upon it. By that means Polydivs ſaved the Achzans 
the ſum of an hundred and twenty theuſand crowns at 
Leaſt. | 

In the mean time (u) arrived ambaſſadors at Rome 
from Pruſias, king of Bithynia, and alſo from the. Rhodians, 
in favour of Perfeus, The former expreſſed themſelves very 
modeſtly, declaring that Prufias had conſtantly adhered to 


the Roman party, and ſhould continue to do ſo during the 


war ; but that having promiſed Perſeus to employ his good 
offices for him with the Romans, in order to obtain a peace, 
he deſired, if it were poſſible, that they would grant him 
that favour, and make ſuch uſe of his mediation as they 
ſhould think convenient. The language of the Rhodians 
was very different. After having ſet forth in a lofty ſtyle 


the ſervices they had done the Roman people, and aſcribed 


to themſelves the greateſt | ſhare in the viRories they had ob + 

tained, and eſpecially in that over Antiochus, they added: 
That whilſt the peace ſubſiſted between the Macedobions and 
Romans, they had negotiated a treaty of alliance with Per- 


ſeus; that they had ſuſpended it againſt their will, and 


without any ſubject of complaint on the king's part, becauſe 
it had pleaſed the Romans to engage them on their fide ; that 
for three years, which this war had continued, they had 
fuffered many inconveniences from it; that their trade by 
Ea being interrupted, the ifland found itfelf in 1 ſtraits, 


D d 2 | from 
Cu) Liv. I. 44. *. 14, 15, 36. 
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from the reduction of its revenues, and ak othir ee 
arifing from commerce; that being no longer able to ſup- ; 
port juch conſiderable loſſes, they had ſent ambaſſadors into 
Macedonia te king Perſeus, to inform him that the Rhodians 
thought t neceſſary that he ſhould make peace with the Ro- 
mans, and that. they were alſo ſent to Rome to make the 
ſame declaration; that if either of the parties refuſed to 
come into ſo reaſonable a propoſal, the Rhcdians ſhould 
know what they had to do, 

It js eaſy to judge in what manner ſo vain and preſumptu- 
ous a diſcourſe was received. Some hiſtorians tell us, all the 
anſwer that was given to it was to order a decree of the ſe- 
nate, whereby the Carians and Lycians were declared free, 
to be read in their preſence. This was touching them to the 
quick, and mortitying them in the moſt ſenſible part; for 


they pretended to an authority over both thoſe people. Others 


ſay ihe ſenate anſwered in few words: That the diſpoſition 
of the Rhodians, and their ſecret intrigues with Perſeus, 
had been long knowa at Rome, That when the Roman 
people ſhould have conquered him, of which they expected 
advice every day, they ſhould know in their turn what they 
had to do, 2nd ſhould then treat their allies according to their 
reſpective merits, They made the ambaſſadors, however, 


the uſual preſents, 


The conſul Q. Marcius's Joins; was then read, in 
which he gave an account of the manner he had entered Ma- 
cedonia, after having ſuffered incredible difficulties in paſſing 


a very narrow defile. He added, that by the wiſe precau- 


tion of the prætor, he had ſufficient proviſions for the whole 
winter, having received from the Epirots twenty thouſand - 
meaſures of wheat, and ten thouſand of barley, for which 
it was neceſſary to pay their ambaſſadors then at Rome: 
that it was alſo neceſſary to ſend him cloaths for the ſoldiers; 
that he wanted two hundred horſes, eſpecially from Numi- 
dia, becauſe there were none of that kind in the country 
where he was. All theſe articles were : cxattly and immedi - 
ately executed. 
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After this they gave audience to Oneſimus, a Macedonian 


nobleman. He had always adviſed the king to obſerve the 


peace; and putting him in mind that his father Philip, to 
the laſt day of his life, had cauſed his treaty with the Ro- 
mans to be conftantly read to him twice every day, he. had 
admoniſhed him to do as much, if not with the ſame regu- 
larity, at leaſt from time to time. Not being able to diſſuade 
him from the war, he had. begun by withdrawing himſelf 


from his councils under different pretexts, that he might not 


be witneſs to the reſolutions taken in them, which he could 
not approve, At length, ſeeing himſelf become ſuſpected, 

and tacitly conſidered as a traitor, he had taken refuge 
amongſt the Romans, and had been of great ſervice to the 
conſul. Having made this relation to the ſenate, they gave 


Him a very favourable ne, and * magnificently 


for his ſubſiſtence, 
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